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Art I—VICIDRIA Q^^EE^^-EMPRESS, AND WOMEN 

AS RULERS. 

N OW when a lirholp nation and indeed the entire civilized 
^orld are sorrowing at the *death of Ojif not)le Queen, 
whflfchas left behind her— ^ ^ 

^ One of the few, the imoiorlal names 

That were not born to flie,” * ^ 

it seems a fitting tcT consider what examples history 
affords us of women as distinguished poliUcal rulers. It was 
obsegre^ by Irard^Bacon that ** all ages fiave esteemed a female 
government a rarity ^if*prosperous a wonder ; and, if both long 
Tf* > i^rosperous, almost a miracle.*' fla4.he lived at the pre¬ 
sent day he would have been compelled to admit that such a 
miracle had been accomplished to the fullest extent. But in 
truth the more we consider the examples that follow, which 
ar^ furni^ed to us by nations not* only geographically widely 
apai t, but completely divergent in character, the less inclined 
we shal^be to agree^wUh the great Lord Chancellor of Eliza¬ 
beth’s reign, that a successful female ruler is so great a rarity 
as lie asset ts. Oiuthe aontrary, we shall find that in many a 
political crisis of*a nation’s history it has been the genius and 
virbue's of a woman which have served it from impending ruin 
or raised its fortunes to'the highest point of prosperity, “fo 
arPEnglifinnan, indeed^ who has had the happhiess of living 
undeif the late reign, tvho has seen his country expand year by 
yfiar it\^reatness and in wealth under tKe wise guidance of a 
Sovereign whose life was*as pure as Rer rule was beneficent, 
and who has made himself familiar with the past history of his 
own country* it may be said with truth in the words of the . 
greatest pQpt of the Victorian era^'^Taith in womankind beats 
with his blood.” At the presedt moment there is not a subject 
of this vast empire who* although bowed*down by sincere grief 
at the great loss which has befallen hlfm and his fellow subjects, 
does not .feel a sense of just {fride in the thought that it if' to 
TOL. CXIII.] 



2 VICTORIA QUE|N-EMPRESS, 

his late beloved Queen that the world is* paying the homage 
that is due to virtue and goodness, and tha( in death as in life 
Victoria the Great is^loved^ honoured and revered. For '•iaty- 
four years that noble woman ha^ wielded •the seeptre of the 
British Empire, and hei; subjhqts bad learnt to love and rever- 
enqp her as the Mother of hei country, who'-e whole life was 
devQjted to its servire, and whose hear^ beat witfi a responsive 
sympathy to the trials and sufferings of the humblest hfr 
people. Her fame as a wise, iust and virtuous ruler had spread 
to lands in the four corners of the Globe, and white and color¬ 
ed races alike honoured her ^ came as the eipblem of true 
sovereignty and greatness. A'(Constitutional Monarch, Queen 
Victoria knew the limits which the la^s of her country placed 
upon her power and authority, and she rigorously observed 
them. At thq same time she knew the imnnesjse influence that 
was still re^ei /ed to her, and che ncVer failed to exercise this 
influence for the good of her country. From the first she .re¬ 
cognised the piinciple that a Soveieign’s power and authorit^r 
rest upon t|ie love and confidence of the people over whom tlu^' 
are exeicised, and aitn in life w^s to vwn and strengthen 
these ties. She succeeded, and thedevotion and loyalty 
of a contented and groleful people gave her the hlQliefit and 
only reward she wished for. Schooled in soriovi^* borite «vit1i 
heroic resignation, she could feel for others, and her quee nly^ 
consolation brougiit comfort to many an aching heart. Bu^it 
was not only in these womanly virtues that Queen Victoria 
could claim the title of Great. In statecraft and administrative 
affairs she brought to her aid wide knowledge, ripe experience, 
and* sound judgment, so that as her ablest Ministers haTe 
acknowledged her advice and opinioii were always valuajile and 
unaffectedly given. .Simple in her own Jtastes and aveise to 
ostentation or extravagance she could nevertheless, when neca- 
.sion required, uphold the dignity «nd majesty .pf her exalted 
position s^ith befitting splendour and magnificence.. An 
accomplished linguist she was well- acquainted with curie'nt 
literature, while her acquaintance with contemporary 
history uns as' wide as it was accurate... The high ton% and 
purity of her Court were; the theme of universal admu*atloi\ 
while the love apd affe'eti^nate efevotien of her children and 
numerous grandchildren and great-grandchildren testified to her 
maternal tenderness and siVeetiiess of disposition. , Such was 
the high jiouled Lady who h^s just passed away ffom us in 
peaceful sleep, and whose membey will live throughj'countless 
centuiies as the Greates/' Queen of the Greatest Empire the 
world has evbr seen. Well may her subjects rejoice that no 
Salto law deprived them of the privilege of having such a ruler | 
Iti'deed such a law would have rohjied them filso of two gthe. 
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Queens who have larglly contributed to the building up of this 
great Empire. 9 • , • 

Of these Queen Elizabeth helcj^ the, pre-eminent place in 
the popular imagination. ’!l^*estimate her character properly 
we must take account of her ear|y*bringing tifj, and the atmo^ 
phere of intrigue and deceptibn which surn^nded her. Within 
three years ol^ her *bir|h lier mother, the unfortunate Anne 
^ole>^ was belieaded to make room for Jane ^ymour whom 
her cruel husband married the following day, and a subservient 
Parliament, less than two months afterwards pronounced both 
the PrincessesaMary and Elizabeth to be equally illegitimate 
Jn ordet* lOk jiv>tify the declai^tioii that the succession to the 
throne should devolve on**' the .issue of the marriage of Queen 
.Jane *' The latter did not long survive her union with Henry 
the Vlllth, for ^bc ,died ^twelve days after giving birth to a 
son, who afterwards became 'Edward the* Vlfh. At his 
chaistening Elizabeth carried th€ baptismal (obe, being at this 
time only four years of age, and l>erore she had reached the 
ifbe of ten her father had remarried three times, having divorced 
one wife (Anne ef jCleues), behehded another (Catherine 
Howard), and married thU third (Catherine Parr), who happily 
f>r J^Iicabeth was a wop^n of exceptior^f firmness and culture 
ahcbtobk a special inteiest in her education. While still in her 
fourteenth year her*faf)ier died, and was *succeeded by Queen 
75 h e's son as Eflward the Vlth, then in his tenth year, who died 
six years later, leaving a will, executed uncfer the instigation of 
the sciteming'Duke of Northumberland, excluding Mary and 
ElizabaSi) fioin the succession. aThus before she was out of 
libr teens she had been the witness of events which were calcu¬ 
lated lo blunt all afore refined feelings, to make her dis- 
jtiust those around her, and never having herself known any 
ho^ne ties or the tender nurture of a another, to become 
thoroughly selfijsll ancTindifferent to humaa suffering. But if 
her past experience was such as to school her into *a cold and 
unfeeling, woman, the. next five years during which her step- 
^ter ^lary deluged .the country with the blood of victims to 
her ihtolerant bigotii/, and in the course of wliich Elizabetl/s 
owrf life was frequently in danger, were^ears in which the arts 
of dissimulation, cunning and 'deceit.were learat and practised 
in the cause of self-preservation. Persecutions and burnings 
had almbsl stamped out all feeling f)f loyalty in the hearts of 
the people towards the throne„vvhiIe the nation had sufiered 
humiliatlipn by losing Calais and other possessions whose 
acquisition had been associated with^the most glorious feats of 
arms. The one hopd for a countiy so grossly misgoverned was 
the death of thev^ligious bigot whose name has been ttanded 
dojjvn to posterity as the piqody Mary. When that death came 
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as it did on the i;th Novemb«r 1358 it vLs hailed with a sigh 
of relief and a feeling of thankfuln,ess that pod had not alto* 
gether ceased to guard the ^estinfes of the land. A lone aqd 
friendless woman Elizabetll asceilded the throne,of her father 
at the age of twenty-fiyft, aftd sh6 wisely felt her way cau- 
tioi^sly before sh£ displayed tlie iuli foice of that iron will and 
fiery, temper whicfi would make* her enemies tremble in the 
near future* and startle to terror those who presumed 40 act 
on their own‘ initiative. No one could have divined at first 
whether she was more disposed,to maintain <he Roman 
Catholic ritual or the reformeji religion of Lujther nr Calvin, 
although it is probable that She inherited a pie,dil9Ction in 
favour of the latter from her mdjther, from whose eyes, as the 
poet Gray has it, the“ gospel light first dawned ” upon the King 
while he was still under the influence of her, charms and beauty.' 
But her ‘'hi^wdness at all events soon cofivinced her that the 
national tendency was in favour of the Protestant cause, and 
that cause she accordingly espoused, with the result^that in less 
than twelve years from *the; date of her accession she was ei»-« 
communicated by Poije Kus V who^absolvejl her subjects from 
their oath of allegiance. But Elizab'eth by this time felt secure 
of the loyalty of her subjects and could afford to despi^d the * 
fulminations of the ^oman Pontiff. * Fear nevdr ent^e4,her 
mMd, gnd it was her indomitable spjritf her vigour and her 
uiitiiing energy, qualities vfhich she inherited from her fatbetT 
that appealed to the sentiment of her people and won their 
admiration and unique devotion. She was, however, devoid of 
ambition and a war of agg^ression was alien to her nature. 
But she was resolute in her determination to uphold whet 
belonged to her, and she knew how to arouse the martial 
spirit of her soldiers, |^s when, for instance, shb rode bare>bcaded 
to the camp at Tilbury, and declared that she was resolved “ to* 
live and die amongst them in the piidst Snd he^t of the battfe/’ 
adding that she thought it “ foul scorn that ^Parma of Spain, 
or any prince of Europe, should dare to invade the borders x>f 
her realm.” '^The fact that the Spanish "Armada ” hj»d already 
been sunk or sdattered partly by the EngUsh fleet anS partly 
by stormy tempests, and that Elizabeth's parsimonious policy 
had weakened both th£‘Atmy add th§ Navy, did not detract 
from the enthusiasm whicih this stirring speech frdm the lips 
of the Sovereign excited. ‘To her people,‘she was -ever the 
great Qqpen Bess, the Gloriaoa whom fortune favored, and 
under whose reign “golden dayis of prosperity, brilliant achieve* 
.ments abroad, and prop^ress at home, had succeeded years of 
disaster, rebellion, perseemtion and misery.” A reign also 
whicls'was distinguished by the presence of a Shakespeare, a 
^enser, and a Bacon in literature, not '|o speak of lesser 
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lights, by such naval Heroes » Drake, Hawkins and Frobisher, 
and by such an intrepid advfntiirer as Walter Raleigh, could 
not fail to be regarded as !llustr|pils. Elizabeth herself, if not 
what any candid historian wohld caft a gieat woman, was, at 
all eventsi a very remarkabfb onef dl^e was learned even for 
an age when learning was not uncommon limong Udies of 
quality, and she could speak Latin, Ft^ncb, Italian ,and 
Germcip (thouglf tlie las^ with less fluency or accuracy than 
t^ie others)^ while in Greek she had lead Deihosthenes, Iso¬ 
crates and Sophocles. She^was'a skilful player on more than 
one insti iiment, and amidst ^11 her cares she yet found time 
to translate ,S^lust and BoethiAs. Indeed it is a singular fact 
that while her defects were mostly those which distinguished 
Jhcr^ex, such as vanity, wilfulness and a suspicious nature, her 
"virtues were moreboC the masculine order. Her, pursuits also 
were those which we Sxpdbf to be. cultivated by ftien rather 
th^ by women, and she was prosaic, oftSn coarse in her 
manners aud language, wanting in sympathy, and in that 
»^ntlencss which is the distinguislvnf*charm of a true woman. 
But it is when compared with the Sov«rei|;ns who immediately 
preceded and followed lier) that her claim to greatness stands 
*ont 'minently ; and we may perhaps trust as sincere the 
last*words she spoke td her people wlien in replying to an 
addicss from the Home of Commons sh^ declared, appealing 
"TTKthe JudgmpMt seat of a higher •Judge to attest the truth 
of her woids, that never thmight was cherished in my heart 
that tended not rny people’', good.” Though you have 
had, aivjJ^ may have,” she continued, " many princes, more 
mighty and wise, sitting in this seat, yet you never had, or 
ever shall have, any that will be more careful and loving.” 
Bacon lums up his*estimate of her character by saying that 
“ the only proper encomiast of this lady is^ time, which, for so 
m^y ages as it^has ruA, nev^ produced anything like her of 
the same sex foi government of a kingdom." • 

if wo tuin to Queen Anne we have another example in our 
own histofy.of a woman whose reign was signalis'^d by mate- 
iISl prosperity at jjcvme, by brilliant victon&s against the 
Continental aimics at Oudenaide, Ramillies, and Blenheim 
un lei^the skilful leaders]iip of Mailborutigh, and by the rapid . 
growth of England’s maritime supremacy. If Che Queen had 
not the learning and intelligence of*£lizabeth she was more 
open-hande'd to the soldiers who fought and gained her battles, 
she was a^true daughter of the,Ang*lican Church, prided herself 
on being 'entirely English, and she loved her country and 
shrank from no exertion of which was capable in order to 
discharge her duties efficiently. Her chief defect was 4 ode- 
^cision of charact^ which made her lean upon others, at one 
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titnd upon the ambitious I)uchesi| of Mlrlborougli, and, at a 
later period, upon Mrs. Masham, aippor relaitive of the Duchess 
who succeeded in ^pplsyib'og the latter and in gaining the 
entire confidence of the Queen. %ut at times Anne could show 
determination and'vigcvjr, ev^n if^not always wisely applied, 
as ill her measures ^t 5 ensure the efficiency of the Clergy, and 
in her insistence on appointing ihinifteA of her own choice, 
irrespective of,party politics, which was of Course incomEpatibJe 
with a system of party gov^ument. She was described by 
Burnet as a **very extraordinary woman," and shef ,^ppealed to 
the affectionate sympathy o[^ her subjects as a distinctly 
national Queen. Her reign v^as also disfingiyshed as coinci¬ 
dent with the Union of England and Scotland, and produced 
both in literature and science a worthy record. Such men a% 
Newton, Berkeley, Prior, Pope, Swift,, Addison, Defoe and 
Steele wo'ufd cait^a reflected* glory on any throne, evei^if the 
occupant, as in the case of Queen Anne, had no personal 
taste for art or letters. , • • ^ 

India may properly be ohosen to supply us with our ne:^'*' 
example. In that land viTomen have usually led a secluded life 
since the era of the Mahommedan conquest. But despite this fact^ 
instances are not wanVigg where force pf character has c»sserted* 
itself even behind the purdah and within thS s^ret plbecfncls 
of lac Zmana, and "the (^ne we are about to mention is per¬ 
haps I he most remarkable of any. Hultana Itusia, commdfHy 
known as Ruzia Begum^ was the daughter of Shutnsed-din 
Altanisk (A.D. I2li), who was one of the ablest^ most enterprise 
ing, and best Slave Kings of Delhi, who established anrindepen- 
dent kingdom in India after the death of Shahab-ed-din Ghffri 
and the dissolution of the Ghorian Empire^ The Sultana was 
called to the throne b;: the rebellious subjects of her brother Rukn- 
ed-din, who was deposed after a short reign of seven moiyihs 
after he had lavished his father’s treasure on**dancing women, 
comedians,” and musicians, leaving the conduct of affairs to his 
mother, ShaJ^ Turkan, who is described by the native historian 
Fariskia as ** a (nonster of ciuelty." Ruzia had already in bpr 
father’s lifetime given evidence of adm'ieiistrative capacity of 
a high order when she had b^en appointed RegentadUring 
'Shams-ed-din’s absence in his southern campaign^, on*which 
occasion it is safd her father justified his selection of his daughter 
in preference to any of hfs sons on the ground that Ruzia, 
though a. woman, had a mail's head and heart, and was better 
than twenty such sons as he hada Her subsequent c&nduct on 
the throne confirmed her father’s high opinion of her. Un¬ 
daunted by the condition of open revolt* which Rukn-ed-din's 
excesses and the cruelty of his mother had.brought about, and 
which divided the country into tyvo oppasite factions, .ohe^ 
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composed of irreconcilAbles bftteriy tiostile to the crown, Ruzia 
lost no time in mefg'ng t^jelciisis with firmness, tact, and con- 
snieiable statecraft. She assumfd the jpiperial robes, gave 
public audience dailj^ dispense justftie with impartiality, and 
onfirmed* with such revisioif |Hb tt^pugliC desirable the laws 
nf ht'r father which had been abrogated in fhe brief reign of ^er 
brother. She ^kilfuMy alsoT contrived to dissension in 

tlie reb^l camp ^itli such success that the chiefs distrusting 
each othei separated and withdrew each to his own government 
speedily followed by her Voops who overtook the leading 
chiefs, CRptdr^d and slew them. Peace was now quickly 
restored cthi/iughout the kingdj^m and the people began to 
rejoice in a wise and just adininistration. Ruzia Begum,’* 
^ay« the native historian aheady quoted, ** was possessed of 
every good quality which usually adorns the ablest princes; 
and tl]yose who scrutinise 1)&r actkNis most sevsrelyVill find in 
heqino fault hut that she was a woman I ” /flas! she yielded 
tg a womair's frailty and gave h^ heart, or was suspected of 
*Mving done so, to an unworthy object, who i^as none other 
than an Abyssiniiyi slave, whom shfi advanced from the office 
of Master of the Hoise’to that of Arntr-ut-Umra^ or Chief of 
'the Nobles. Her nobles were deeply^ mortified at the favor 
shewn to an''ignoble subject, and the hist to cast off his alle¬ 
giance was the vicdtrojl of Lahore. Ruifiri at once marched 
'alfMnst him, bilt het troops mutinied, and in the tumult which 
followed her favorite was murdeied and sl^e herself was sent 
as a piisoner .to the fortress of Bithunda to be safeguarded by 
Mullik ^Itiinia, who shortly aftei wards married her. Ruzia 
h9d not however lelinquished all hope of regaining her throne, 
and w^th the aid of her* husband she collected an army and 
marched against tfie capital—Delhi—whqfe the new Emperor 
Bairam had proclaimed himself. The hostile armies met at 
Delhi, but Kuzig’f tro^b^ were totally defeated, and in attempt¬ 
ing to escape wjth her husband she uas seized and put to 
death, after a brief reign which lasted three years, six months 
agd SIays. Her unfortunate end was the result of a single 
act of indiscietion, ^t for which it is probable that a woman 
9f her ;irirtues and ability would have ponsolidated her power 
and hilBlIed the pionv'se of* the fii^t Itwo yegrs of her reign. 
But the marks of royal favour she showered on *her Abyssinian 
slave were .fatal to* her cause and ”t>]ighted all her prospects.” 

How,” asks Farishta, ‘'are we to^reconcile the inconsistency 
of the queen of a vast territqrjr fixing her affections on so un¬ 
worthy an* object ? " The question lyould require too clpse 
a study of the psychology of a •woman's affeiRions for an 
answer to be attempted iq the present paper, and wa»must 
leave it as FarisBta do'is to those who would find such ao 



inquiry profitable to solve theWncfnsistency he laments. Suffice 
it to say that it brought to an untfon^ely ei)^a reign that gave 
every promise of being orteipf the purest and brightest in the 
annals of India. Anothef famdUs female ruler was Chand 
Sultana of the Deccan^' whb is the heroine of many fabulous 
stories, and who iVas undoubtedly one of the moat distinguished 
womgti of the EastJ She was actidg a| Regent *for her infant 
nephew Bahadar Nizam Shah when her teriitorV was i|}vade(l 
by Prince Mufad, one of the sons of the Emperor Shah Jehan 
who described him, if we may credit Aurangzeb, as* “ a glutton 
and a sensualist.” The first dcfejice of Ahmedn^at by Chand 
Bibi was simply heroic. She laid counter mines to those laid by 
the besiegers, and when one gf the^ were prematurely fired, 
causing a sudden panic amongst her troops who began to aban-, 
don the fortifications,—she appeared at theJbwach clad in full 
armour witlf a naked sword in her Ra'nd, *and by her resolution 
and com age recaWed the retreating soldiers to their duty. Ti|ie 
fierce contest wi'i^ carried on till nightfall, and Ghaitd Bibi’g 
magnificent courage so animated the defenders that all talj^"* 
pf surrender was now hii.s4ied. The_ Moguls,on their part saw 
little prospect of taking the town by assault, and they willingly 
agreed to terms of .peace. But Chand Bibi had boafccly 
achieved this marked success when intilgues were'^again sta»ted 
against her, and her own Prime Ministei^ was the chief con¬ 
spirator. Prince Mur^d v(ras once again indKced to resiiitfS** 
the siege with the aid of the King of Candesh. The gallant 
Queen was equal to the occasion, and a battle .was fought by 
the contending armies on t^e banks of the Goda^iri. It 
lasted for two days and was maintained with great fury by 
both sides. Prince Murad claimed, the victory, but if ^it was 
on his side it was of ^ pyrrhic nature and Murad showed no 
inclination to continue the control. The Emperor Akbar was 
so enraged at his conduct that he recalled him'i\pd determined 
to proceed <^10 the seen? of operations hiqiself. Meantime 
treachery was undermining the Queen’s heroic efforts fo 
defend her Capital, and it was not unfil sHb saw that^urtli^ 
resistance was hopeless that she consen(e(f to negotiated for 
peace. But before these negotiations were brought to a jclose,^. 
her enemies induced some of thb soldiers to rush into the 
private apartments and put her to death. It is satisfactory 
to know that this base act of treachery dniy hastened the 
doom of the besieged city. Within a few days of the Queen’s 
murder tlie Moguls stormed and**captured it, giving nor- quarter 
to the fighting men. Thus perished a Queen whose memoiy 
stfU'lives in Deckan song<ai?d legend a» that of a national 
heroine. . 

r -From the Far East, fiom that cold and uiifympathetic l^ud . 
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t)f China where woiaen ari^ dtfspfsed and treated as of oo 
account, we can iKI^erthe^le^s draw more than one parallel 
example of a great Queen, whpse genius has triumphed over 
difficulties which would probably h^c crushed many a ruler 
of the opposite sex, and Vho if rep^rtedato have maintained 
the dignity of the throne 'in a manner becoming a great 
prince. But ohe instance 'will suffice for*our puipose. *We 
shall sflect that*of4he J^mpress Wo, the widow of the great 
Emperor Taitsong, who gave China the blessings of peace and 
good goveniment. After ber husband’s death she married 
his son and* spccessor Kaotsqng, and for nearly twcnty-6ve 
years diiriijg which, her second husband nominally ruled she 
exercised all *real power and authoiity and succeeded in 
^maintaining the great Empiie established by Taitsong in the 
fullness of its gkiry. Upon her second husband's death in 
683 ^ D. she permitted Kaotsoag's eldest SQn'to*succeed for 
«^w days and then deposed him, setting* up in his stead 
^nother pup' et Emperor in whe^e name, but in accordance 
■wiitli her own absolute will, slys 'continued* to govern the 
Empiie with all (he attiibutes of covercignty, and gave her 
own family name of Chow to the dynasty. She tiansacted 
'all puJblic business, appointed all the .chief officers in the 
Empire, assilfncd the foyal robes restricted to an Emperor, 
and offered sacrifice aS the head of the *state. This assump* 
'ticiti of the outward symbols of fmperial rank reserved by 
the custom of the country to a male luler weie distasteful to 
many of her ^subjects as contrary to usage and precedent. 
Plots ijygre formed for her assassination and sevetal risings 
against her authority took place. But the vigilance of the 
Empress was equal to the occasion, and her measures were 
so prompt and so *drastic that all opposition soon subsided. 
She showed no mercy to guilty persons however eminent in 
raflk, but, on ty^othA* handy she took pain^p to sift all accusa- 
tion^ and rigoiopsly punished their promoters. Thus on one 
ddy alone it was found that out of a thousand accusations 
ei^ht hundred and fifty were false, and those v9ho piomoted 
tiiese false charge^ *were piomptlyunexecuted. By this dis* 
primiqation and firmness she gained^ the confidence of the 
people, which she streygthefled by wise administration and 
a just enforcement of the laws.* She spared no 

labor, and so fiim Vas her grasp of power that she caused 
her Empire to be respected by all her neighbour. Fre« 
quenf frontier wars constantly* engaged her attention, 
but they'were always conducted with vigour and general 
success. Thus for twenty years .after her second husband’s 
death she continiud to exercise an absolute sovereignt)^ over 
the, vast Empire with a wisdom and courage which entitled her 
VOL. CXIII.] • ’. a ^ , 
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to a prominent place amoRgsU the imperial rulers of her 
country’. But her position as al fpmale«r«]er was anomalous, 
and was only maintained v^hile she had health and vigour to 
support it. As age advanced and her strength* of mind aid 
body grew feeble,* herr'ene*byes.l>ecame bolder, arfd at last 
when at the age* of^ eighty a sSrious illness compelled her 
to l^eep to her diamher, they saw ^th^ir opportunity and 
appeared in ^a formidable body at the 'palace and:forced 
her to resign possession of, the imperial seal and the in¬ 
signia of empire, which she appears to have dgne with a 
dignity worthy of her previous record. She lingered for 
another year 'and then died, having proved teethe world that 
even in China a woman was capable of wielding the sceptre 
with the energy, the firmness and wisdom of the most able, 
prince. Her gne weakness is said to have been her infatuation 
for a Buddhist priest, but this may* be *the invention pf the 
malignity of hef* enemies who have shewn no desire to treat 
her with any generous spirit. The charge served.'however, 
a means qf undermining her influence, just as we have seeTT" 
was the case of a sqme^hat similar accusation against the 
Indian Queen Ruzia. But with the exa\nple already furnished ^ 
of the facility with wh|ch false accusations were trumped up 
in those days, we have little confidence in adtepting the truth 
of a palape scandal. ' '' 

Yet another Eastern<-Queen may be mentiondd, the far-fanffecT 
Zenobia of Falmyfa, that city of palms in the desert of 
Arabia, which for a brief period was the rival of Rome in 
splendour. Gibbon says of ,her that she was perhaps Ahe only 
female whose superior genius broke through the servith 
indolence imposed on her sex by vhe climate and maqners of 
Asia. But Gibbon’s, knowledge of Asiatic history was imper¬ 
fect, and he had prqbably not heard of either Ruzia Beg^m 
or Chand Bibu Not that Zenobia "wouHjf; suffer by any 
compaiisoit with these ladies, for she was' also a woman of 
exceptional gifts. Equally proficient jn the languages of 
Greece, Syria and Egypt, she could descant on the be^uties^if 
Homer, the philosophy oft Plato, or disci!fS(S the Sublime ' with 
Longinus, her tutor. She traced her descent from the^*acer 
donian Kings of Egypl, ^nd Cleopatr'i. the Fair tyas ohe of 
her ancestors, ^hom she is said to have equalled in beauty and 
far surpassed in chastityand valor. The^ splendid'victories 
of her l)usband Odenathus over the Persians are ascrii^ed as 
mainly due to her prudence'and fortitude. She acebmpanied 
O^enatbus on his campaigns on horseback, and was known 
10 walk for miles at the head of the troops, heedless of fatigue 
Or tbo discomforts of the camp., After her husband’s death 
.^e ruled her dominions which extended (rSok the Euphrates .. 
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to the frontiers of Bi|hynia, Rndainciuded also her own inherit¬ 
ance^ the Kingdoni^of E^rypt, for five years with wisdom, 
courage, and success. In the ^sonorous periods of Gibbon 
she is described as. being * guidid by* the most judicious 
maxims of policy. If it vfhs esf^ed^nt to pardon, she could 
calm her resentment; if it was necessary te punish, she could 
impose silence'on the yoice of pity.” Ifer military geilius 
was acknowledged* by so great a commander as Aurelian, but 
her power and resources were unequal to cope against the 
Emperor o^ the West, and aftlr a heroic defence of Palmyra 
she was forced to seek safety in flight, was captured and 
brought ato.her conqueror. Bift it was in this supreme hour 
of her trial thal the Queen of t^e East, as she called herself, 
^proved unequal to her destiny. The clamour of the Roman 
*soldiery who demanded her execution caused her to tremble 
and tQ save her owil lifb *she descended to betra>i* her friends 
ang even her old tutor. Thus fallen and dtigraded she was 
reserved to ’grace the triumph o^ her captor, following his 
mariot on foot laden with jewels add bound* with fetters of 
gold. As a Rom^n matron she vanishes from the pages of 
history, and her formef virtues and deeds' are dimmed by the 
'depth of her fall. , 

’ Returning tfom the E&st to Europe fflr our further examples, 
we have in the cascf of Denmark a irotable instance of a 
sutN:essful female Sovereign. Marg£flret, (he second daughter of 
Valdemir III, King of Denmark, and the wife of Hakon VI, 
King of Norway, succeeded in course oT time to both her 
husbands and her father’s kingdoms. But this Semiramis of 
the North, as she has been called, was not content with a double 
crown, she cast her longing eyes on the Kingdom of Sweden 
also, to which her Husband would have succeeded by right of 
inheritance had he survived. An appeat^ to arms resulted in 
favour of the Queen, l*er competitor, the Dqke of Mecklenburg, 
being defeated an^ taken prisoner. The States, or 'Parliament, 
of* the three kingdoms, were convoked at Cal mar, a town in the 
noith (^*Sweden, and by an Act known as the Unibn of Calmar 
wfneh was passed at^this great assembly, the three kingdoms were 
ynited under one Sovereign who was pledged to govern each 
according to its own lav^s ancf customs. * This ^reat event which 
united all Scandinavia under one ruler would, in itsej/, be suffi¬ 
cient to give Queen* Margaret a uniqae position in the history of 
her timb. fiut she seems to have had other claims to distinction, 
for by ker good government 9lie*preserved peace and concord 
throughoilt her extensive dominions, which she transmitted to 
her successor free from all intesting trduble. It waa only a cen¬ 
tury later, in 1523 A. D., wl^en, through the cruelty of Cheistian 
11,^ the happy union which had been cemented under the 
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of Margaret was dissolved^ that the triple crown wa^ 
again divided and Sweden became pnce naore an ind^endent 
kingdom. The la^r hi^oi^^ of that kingdom furnishes us 
with our next example in the peVson of the learned ahd cultv 
Vated Queen Christina,«^the* ^augSter and successor of the 
great Gustavus 'Addlphus, the liiero of the Thirty Vears War 
and the most illusdiuus ftf all the* Ktpgs of Sweden, Ciiris- 
tina had been^ost carefully educated, and When she succeeded 
her father at the early age ,of eighteen she astonished her 
couu'^ellors by the vigour of hei» understanding*,. Like our 
own Elizabeth she refused to. marry mn the grpubd that she 
did not care to sacrifice her in.dependence. It.was dae to her 
resolution, contrary to the advice of her most trusted couiw 
seller Oxensljerna, that she adopted measures which led ta, 
the peace of Westphalia, concluded in i6^g,whereby Sweden 
Obtained the duchies of Brerrven, Ver^en, t)ie whole of N^estern 
and a part of E*astern Pomerania, and Wismar. For a short 
time about the vear her character seemed ter undergo ^ 

sudden transformation and «he became wayward and restlesl^ 
indulging in great e^ctrivagance ^nd neglecting her duties, 
which caused such great discontent that she resolved to 
abdicate. But her faUl^ful friend and former guardian Qxenst- * 
jerna prevailed upon her to change her intention, mid«sh'e 
then once more resumed ^ her old mode df life devoting her 
best energies to the service of her country. Hdl* court becatfm 
the resort of men ,of learning from all parts of the world, 
and for the next four years she labored incessantly to restore 
peace and good government. ,.But the Thirty Years War had 
Increased the power of her nobility which they exercised fn 
a manner v/hich aroused serious discontent among the p^sants, 
burghers and clergy.,. Feeling herself unabfe to cope with the 
difficulties which iv>w surrounded her she again determined 
to abdicate and finally carried out her l-esolhvon by placing 
her royal ihsignia before the diet in 1654 in order that.they 
might be trapsferied to her cousin Charles Adolphus, wjio had 
been one of her most ardent suitors. Christina was ii,;wron]^n 
of gieat intelligence, with a pa.ssionate Idve of art and learning, 
of much strength of character thpugh somewhat eccentric,’and 
Sn more peaceful times wopld have made a successful ruleh 
In the Empress Maria Theresa, the daughter of Chailes VI, 
who succeeded under the dperation of the Fragmatip Sanction 
to the tlifone of Austria on the 20th October 1740, we have a 
woman who was, in Carlyle’s estimate, “ most brave,*iiigh and 
pious minded ; beautiful, too, and radiant with good nature, 
though of a temper that wiU easily catch‘fire ; there is, perhaps, 
ho nobler woman then living.” .Her succession was imme¬ 
diately disputed by the Elector of Bavaria who* under ,the 
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title bf Emperor Obacles Vlf» uivaded Austria with the aid 
first of the French sqihd subsequently of the Prussians as well. 
But Maria Theresa appealed to t]|e patriotism of her Hungarian 
subjects, and iSO brayely did *they respond to her call,, that she 
drove the* French and Bohdlnian^ oO^of the Archduchy and 
compelled the Prussians to retrea'l from Paagne after they had 
gained an initial success^t the battle foughf at Caasla«<. ^he 
death pf CharlA Vll in the beginning of 17^5 altered the 
aspect of affairs, and the Empress was able to conclude peace 
with Fiussia by the Treaty of Dresden in 1745, and with 
France by**tl^ Treaty* of A^-la-Cbapelle in 1748. By this 
last treaty t^er succession to the throne of Austria was recog¬ 
nised, and Maria Theresa, having secured peace and the 
^recognition of her title, had time to look around and set her 
empire in order. •She was deeply mortified at the pait Frederick 
of Pryssia bad playbd, hifd sha. begrudged .the session of 
Silysia which had been secured by the Prussian monarch under 
^e earlier treaty of Breslau (1742). She began to mass troops 
■wn the trontiers of Bohemia and, Mhravia which aroused the 
suspicions of the e^ver-watchful Frederick, who demanded ai> 
explanation of this onfinous demonstration, but receiving only 
*an eVhsive answer he at once marched an.army of 60,000 men 
intCkSriKony tTiid took jiossession of ifresden. This was the 
commencement of*th&t terrible Seven Years War in which 
no'less tlian 855,000 fighting men ^re said to have perished,, 
and from which none of the contending parties derived any 
material advantage. But Maria Theresa had at least the grati- 
ficatioy^pf feeling that her soldiery had acquitted themselvea 
wet], and that her country had come out of the death struggle 
with honor and increased prestige. She now directed all her 
energy to the task*of ameliorating the condition of her people 
and promoting the welfaie of her country.^ She bettered the 
condition of thy Seifsyshe introduced schqpls throughout the 
Empiie, encour.\ged commeice and, industry, and removed 
mciny ecclesiastical abuses. On the whole she is entitled to 
be leg^ded. as one of Ihe most emuient inonarcks who have 
rulFd* over Austria^ «nd Carlyle's estimate of her character, 
|vhieh,has already been quoted, fairly ^summarises her virtues, 
which were many. “ notfler womaA then Jiving " is high 
but not extravagant piaise. ' 

Catherine 11 of* Russia was a woman of a very different 
stamp.' sAe was able, ambitious, unscrupulous, and ejisregard- 
ed eveiy«moral restraint in her eonhuct. But it must De urged 
in her defence that she was married to a man (Peter III) who 
was depraved, drunken, and seroi<gdiotic, and that from the 
time of her marriage she liyed at a Court where everything 
was corrupt, where intrigue was rampant, and where gross and ^ 
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open immorality involved no* social ostracism. For a hand* 
some ambitious woman, bound tocspch aShtisband as Peter III, 
to find herself an ajssolutp monarch in such an atmosphere, 
with no sort of restraining in^uence to* exercise any check 
upon her, was a pbsitiod wtii^h joifTered tempting allurements 
tOe license which it' was not iri Catherine's nature to resist. 

' But*whi 1 e we have to draw a discreet veil over her private life, 
her public functions were discharged with a* dignity, :a capa¬ 
city, and a thoioughness which mark her as a woman who 
was a born ml r of men. She tricmphed over all ‘ (ler enemies, 
she extended the confines of the empire, she heat the Turks 
both by land and sea, she annexed the Crimea, .Kaban and 
Taman to Russia, and lastly, by thd partition of Poland she 
added two-thiids of that territory to the Russian dominions,, 
although by this extinction of a nation's^ existence she incurred 
the odium'of having committed the foulest deed in the history 
of the world. The splendour of her Court was magnificent, 
and her position among contemporary crowned ‘heads wgs 
sufficiently, imposing to satisfy her ambition. Her attempt Wf' 
codify the laws of Russia on the basis of ^Montesquieu’s plan 
did not' succeed, but that amidst all her other schemes and^ 
occupations she shoukf have directed her attention to*such a' 
work shows the breadth of her understanding-an*d her desive to 
exert her energy in every department of administration. 

With Queen Isabella of Spain we may fittingly bring-our 
examples of Wom^n Rulers to a close. She was the daughter 
of King John II of Castile, a weak but welhmeaning prince 
who lamented on his death-bed that “ he had not b&en born 
the son of a mechanic, instead of King of Castile." If be 
had Castile might have been saved a long period of ^narchy 
and misrule, but thfn she might not have had an Isabella to 
restore her fortunes and to raise her to the position of a first- 
class power. Like many another iilstante;^ which hist'ory 
records of'a weak and incompetent prince,.John 11 deserved 
well of his .nation at his death by leaving at least one child. 
of his loins who was destined' to prove herself c;|j:iabl^.of 
retrieving his errors and those of his son.and immediate suc¬ 
cessor, of bringing prosperity to the land, and consoljdating 
and enhancing the grandeur of the monarchy, whose fbrtune 
he and his son and successor, Henry, had brought to the verge 
of ruin. A happy marriage with her kinsman, Ferdinand, 
the son* of John II of Aragon, gave Isabella when she even¬ 
tually succeeded to the tliroiib. of Castile on the death of her 
brother, Henry I'V, a wise and faithful counsellor and an affec¬ 
tionate husband, fiut although Isabella was devoted to her 
husband, and constantly consulted him in all affairs of state 
connected with her own Kingdom of Castile, she never yi^ded. 
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to him the attributes o£ sovereignly oT her own paternal state. 
Ferdinand, on the ot^er l^agd. although at first inclined to 
demur at all the essential rightspof CastUe sovereignty being 
vested in his wife, had the good sense to submit to the arrange¬ 
ment being assured by Isabella thift tV distribution of power 
was rather nominal than real, asid that as their interests were Jn- 
divisible his will would, practically regul^e hers. And, so 
they continued td maintain these relations to the end. But while 
Ferdinand was cold and selfish, and was far from free of the 
taint of the^Ilantry of the period, Isabella was as pure in her 
private life, ds jyarm in her afifeption and friendship as she was 
just and aonsiderate in her condifct of public affairs, and gene¬ 
rous in her recognition of the pul^ic services of others. Hei aim 
,was always to pursue the noblest ends by the noblest means, 
and* the sagacity* of her husband, his industry, sobriety and 
moder^ion, coupled with an'impafitial sense oftjustfte in the 
adiginistration of the laws, his outward deccfrum and respect 
f^r religion,* and his steady determination to uphold the weak 
"Sgainst the oppression of the ^Irdng, added to her own 
popularity and secured for their united governments the love 
of their subjects and tfie fear and respect of their enemies 
*ro appreciate their joint efforts in promoting the welfare of 
theii*subjects, find repressing the undue powers which had been 
hitherto exercised by* the nobles, we mtist bear in mind that 
the period was dhe of political tranlltiou from the fruJalism 
of the Middle Ages to that of the Modein^State, and that the 
difficulties which lay in their paths were many and serious, 
which vight well have baffled \ess earnest and less skilful 
administrators than Queen Isabella and King Ferdinand. 
Ability, and loyaltv were .the only passports to royal favor, 
and the* meanest suoject of the land could look forward to the 
attainment of the highest offices of trust if he had the merit 
to lill them. Nft mor^triking instance of this need be given ' 
than.that of the.great Ximenes lunpself, who, from a poor 
Franciscan friar of humble origin, rose to be pri^inate, and to 
<>vyjgj!8e^Klie.mi)st extraordinary control over the destinies of 
his cotiiitry. It was.ifot only, however, in the cbnduct of home 
itffairs ^hat Isabella showed her great ci\pacity. She exhibited 
equal •intelligence, vigour and strength* of chyacter in all her 
foreign relations. Disliking war for me bloodshed aivd misery 
it produce^, she ifever shrank fiofti it when the interests of 
her country demanded an appeal m arms. On such qpcasions 
she appeared at the head of her* ttoops, inspired them with 
fresh zeal and courage, and never hesitated to participate ,in 
the hardships which ‘war entailed. Succeeding*as she did 

(1474') when the misgovernuient of her father and biutha* had 
.brought the Kiogdom to a totteiing condition, and when the 
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total revemiesof the crown did not exceed 885,000 realii, such 
was tlie expansion tlut followed |ie/' be^Scent reign, that in 
the year of her deatji (i5o4)(the income had risen to 26,283,334 
reals, or thirty times the former Simount iq the apace of thirty 
years. And tliia ms^iiiifent tftvelopmeiit of the lesources 
of the country was attained without the imposition of a single 
adfijt ional tax ; ^hiie the terriforiaj limits Of the monarchy 
were extended so as not only to consolidate the domititons of 
Castile and Xragon, but to include also Sicily, Sardinia, 
Granada, Navarre and Naples, tthe Canaries, Oran and other 
settlements in Africa, and the, newly-discoverfd'*isIand$ and 
continent of America. Ever)^ action of this fere§t Queen was 
based upon some guiding principle, and if she^ erred she did 
so from an error of judgment, and very far from a spirit of 
indiflference to what was right or wrong.* It was from sucli 
a coiivictidn of. duty that JCsabellA fostdl^ed the Inquisition and 
tolerated the fifnatical bigot Torqiiemada. But her pugish- 
ment of the ecclesiastics of Tiuxillo shows that her reverence 
for the ministers of religfon did not blind her to their faufini 
or prevent her from visiting thein with her displeasure if they 
failed in their duty. Indeed a strong cbmmon sense dominated 
all her conduct, and enabled her often to discern what was 
best for her people anh her country. ‘ Enough' has heerw said 
to prove that Isabella was a great Qu’eeh, a good woman and 
a loving and faithful wife.'' On her death her*- devoted servant 
Peter Martyr wrote as follows : ** My hand falls powerless by 
my side for very sorrow. The world has lost its noblest orna¬ 
ment ; a loss to be deplore^ not only by Bpain, whi^h she has 
■^o long carried forward in thie career of glory, but by evt.ry 
nation in Cliristendom ; for she was the mirror of every virtue, 
the shield of the innocent, and an avenging ISword to the wicked. 
1 know none of Aer sex, in ancient nr modern times, who in 
my judgment is at all worthy tOc be nAmedv jvith this indom- 
parable wv^man.” 

As we read this eloquent tribute, if we only substitute ' the; 
words “Great Biitam” for “Spain,*’ we cannot ^fail to be 
reminded how aptly it might be writl.en to-day, wh^the 
whole land of Great, Britain, and of that Greater Britain 
beyond the Seas, and every natibn in JCbristendom is sorrowing 
for the death of even a greater and a nobler woman than 
Isabella of Spain. For while the souls of the countless victims 
of the ,j:riiel Inquisition would if they could speak' and be 
heard, lay their persecution- and corporeal deaths at the door 
so to speak of Isabella, who fostered and protected that 
monstrousI'institutionl; nq human being could ever say that 
be or she had suffered an injury the hands of that beloved 
' monarch whose mortal remains were but lately carried to, tMf 
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last resting place, accompanied b^four foreign sovereigns, 
as vrelJ as by the rewesentativas of every state in Europe and 
across the Atlantis,/and ,tiirough dense masses of her own 
devoted subjects who, bare-headed and in silence, paid their 
last respectful homage to the Queen*who Tor sixty-four years 
had beetr the idol and pridS.of country# Other women as 
we have seen from the examples given above, taken from the 
history of man/ nations, Jiavh proved that rule an Enspire 
with sMccess add 'even glory is not the birthright of the male 
sex alone, and that women in this exalted sphere of activity 
as in other^heres of lesser importance have shown themselves 
to be endued equal qaP^cliy. But no woman-ruler 
whose name hi^ come down to in, however eminent and worthy 
of admiration her record may b*e, can be compared with the 
.peetless Queen who has just passed away from us. Some 
defect, some blemish, has left a speck on even the brightest 
of theif careers. But It is nht so .with our late Qaeen. Her 
hogie life was laid bare to us and was found to be the centre 
qf purity and love ; her public life since she ascended the 
**Vhrone as a girl of eighteen has be^nS^pen to tlje criticism of 
a free independent and enlightened press, and has been found 
to be blameless and in*strict conformity with the obligations 
'impolad on a constitutional monarch. • Her ministers when 
they went to a'dvise her found her already so well informed on 
the subject immedfatbly in hand that there was m thing left 
for them to instruct her upon, but at*the.same time she recog¬ 
nised their primary responsibility and the limits of her own 
constitutional authority. If a cal..niity overtook any part of 
her d|,s^nt possessions the Que^en was the first to express her 
Sbrrow ; and if any of her subjects were bowed down by any 
overwlyslming grief it was the Queen’s gracious message that 
was sure to bring tlie first words of comfort and consolation 
to the bereaved one. Her instincts were {hose of the nation, 
she anticipatec^ with* rare perception whqt was agreeable to 
her people, and h^ influence at home and abroad was immense, 
foi* she was revered and beloved by all. She has died in the 
fulqg^oT years and ‘honor, has reigned the lobgest of any 
ottieP soveicigii, an(j*over the most mighty sand the largest 
^mpi^c that the Past has seen, an<j she has left behind her 
a name pure and spotless thal; has always been associated with 
the material and intellectual advancement of her people, with 
victory, triumph anH prosperity. Htr memory will be cherish* 
ed by fiiture generations as that of^the Mother of Great Britain, 
as a Queen who was endeared her people by every quality 
of head and heart that could appeal to a human breast, and 
the historian of the future will have to "acknowledge that 
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V^She has been 

A pattern to all Sovereignsdiving -with h£r, 

And all that shall succeed.” ^ c > 

Her earthly course isiende^, fter work is accomplished, but her 
fame lives and will endure, K^rner beautifully sings. 

Durch Todejsnacht b/icht ew’ges^Morgenrot— 

Wer mulig rur«sein Vaterland gefallen, ^ . 

Dcr baut sich*selbst cin ewig Monumbnt . 

Ini treuc^ Herzen seiner Landesbruder, 

Und dies Gebaude stiirzt Kcin Sliurmwind nieder. 

, ' ' W. H. Rattigan. 


I 



Art. II.—serpent WofeHIP m MALABAR. 

T he God of the Bible ftijade^Ae ii^rpent cursed above all 
cattle and above everjf beast of the«field. He also put 
enmity between* the repute &nd the womai^ and betweep its 
seed a^d her seelB. • But one of the gods of the yedas, VLIinu, 
takes pleasure in resting on a snake, and another, Siva, pi ides 
himself in being called Nigabliushanan, on account of the 
lich displa^^ the reptile creation over his person. Thus, 
while the Ql^tian and the Mtislim take advantage of every 
opportunity to* bruise the heqd of the serpent, the Hindus 
^regard it with veneration. In Malabar it is something more, it is 
reduced to a syslensatic worship. No traveller jvho has spent 
a weeig in this district can* but haue had his attention drawn 
to (he small plots of uncleared forests in the compounds of 
^very MaU3i(ali of importance. On enquiry these turn out 
be snake groves of which the /Ikrfrict is full. To explain 
(his universal and intensive worship* of ^snakes, we have only 
tradition to fall bac^ ujlon,” According to the jj^ala Ulpat/n, 
‘a budk.of great renown in the country, the distnct *of Malabar 
along with Gdchin, Tiavancore South *and a part of North 
Caiiara, extending ftodi Comorin to Gok^rnam, a distance of 
640 miles north*to south, was reclaii$ied,from the sea by Sri 
Parasurama and colonized by him. This great man was an 
Avatar of Vishnu, to destroy the cruel Kshathriya Rajahs, who 
succeeded a noble line of sovereigns of the warrior caste. He 
citiiied out his object by destroying the warrior chiefs twenty- 
one times. The sin of killing brave men, though cruel, was 
too much even fur*this incarnation of Vishnu. He therefore 
rctiied to Qokarnam in North Carrara, *^nd there invoked 
VE^luna, the lorr^ef thif waters, to give him spme land. Varuna 
accor.dingly went,back a few miles,,and 646 miles of land, 
called Kcralam, came into existence. Images of ^he god were 
the n fix ed .in 108 places and the pioneer brought Brahmin 
selcleTs from the nor(t> of India to colonize tire new Country. 
But these settlers all ran away, after the, stay of a few months, 
for fear of the serpents,, of i^rich the fiountry was full. The 
land was then for sometime in the possession of serpents. 
That his labours m&y not be in vairfSrl Parasurama brought 
in a further'contingent of Biahmins from the north. He then 
divided the country into sixty-feur*6rahminical colonies. To 
differentiate his colonials fiom ^he rest, and to prevent their run¬ 
ning away, Sri Pardsusama require^ his*men to shave off their 
kudaini (tuft of hair) fiom tire back of the head and to w^r it 
on die top as the Malayali races do at the present day. Then 
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he granted a freehold over *the wholeiland to the sixty-four 
colonies through the agencv of* *‘^owct *and water saying 
''you enjoy it.” Tben tokprotept his new land from human 
enemies he required the Bral^ins tp take arms from him. Some 
Brahmins, afraid, to^ damage.<their Brahminical saiicllity by the 
use of arms, refuse;f)*to accept thl^ gift, but others numbering 
'' 36,000 took arm? from the pioneer^ They .were trained in 
the use of arms, and covered with rich presents, were Ordered 
to protect the country from external or internal eifemies. The 
snakes were giving trouble even n6w. ^ 

Sri Parasurama called together alt the sixtw^ur colonies 
and advised his men to regardr the snakes as {hek- household 
gods, and to reserve special places in the land he had already 
parcelled out amongst them for the accommodation and wor-^ 
ship of tl)e reptile creation. A part of dvdry house site was 
accordingly ke{}j; apart for the snakes and offerings began to 
be made systematically, and the country became free from 
the fear of snakes. Such in brief Is the traditional "account for 
the appearance in large numbers of snake groves in KeralEI 
These groves^jjre mostly located in the south-eastern corner, 
but instan<;e^P<e not rare where they are found in other parts 
of the compounds as^yell. The most common trees we see 
in these groves are i^ngoo (Bauhinia Variegata) and Kanjv.ratn 
(strychnos nuxvoinica), other trees also may be seen growing 
there in their wild plenty. These trees are also generally en¬ 
twined caressingly by several species of forest vines. The whole 
grove shows the appearance of a miniature reserved forest, as 
it is considered to be sacred, and the prejudice againrt.cutting 
trees therefrom is very strong. During the hot weather, when 
the whole country is parched up,'it is very pleasant .to look 
at these snake grovos, for they are the only places where a little 
greenery is found in a sea of dried vegetation all round. Jlie 
size of th^se groves varies according to the*^ rapacities of the 
families. 1 have come> across groves aboet three-quarter of 
an acre in extent. Ordinarily they would be .of smaller 
dimensions, Qn peeping in you will see a snake kic ^i^^ nd 
a " queen," made of granite. On their reght is found a tower- 
Uke place for holy serpents, n^ade of laterite, called in the 
vernacular a Chithra Kutam. It will be about a foot and-a> 
half in height and a foot broad. These groves are not always 
of necessity found in the compound in which a family resides. 
Every family in Malabar Hves in its own compound and not 
io villages as in other p^rts of India; and each ,family has 
its own household snakes. These reptiles are said to have a 
.partiality hr their old habitations, a‘od even if the family 
has/ for some reason, removed <>from the ancestral dwelling 
place, the snakes are said to sti^k to their old placest, In 
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OhethallQr Amshom, Walluvanal ‘^^aluk^ there is a big colcmy 
of Tamil settlers Varied MQthilns. On their first arrival in 
Kerala, they were only seven fagiiiies.« They built seven 
houses one oontigueus with Riet others, as the Tamils do. On 
coming into this country they JlSok ^o sA-pent'^worship and 
seven serpent groves camtf into existence* close to t);ieir 
houses. The seven orjginafl settlers wereVoIiowed by others. 
The ffioneers found there were more convei^ient places in 
their neighbourhood to live in.^ They removed their family 
residences Jo a distance oR two and three miles. But the 
family, ser^mts would* not •gjp, and we see the original 
settlers the way to tj^ese groves to make their offer¬ 

ings. The snakes were *in tlie olden days considered a part 
« of tfie property and transfer deeds of some fifty years ago 
make special mentien of the family serpent as one of the articles 
sold aiong with the freehold-oases -also are no^ rarc^ where the 
snake has refused to part with the family* though the place 
Inhere the grove stood was sold to a ^ stranger. A respectable 
"Yamily in AngadipUram, Walluvaiuid*Taluk, solcith^ir ancestral 
house site to a sppervisqr in the Boc^l Fund, P, W. D. He 
^ cut down the snake grove and planted it op. members 

of tfio vendor's family began to sufr|s from some cutaneous 
Complaifnts. As*usual the local astrologer was called in and he 
attributed the aihnent to the ir^ of the aggrieved family 
seipents. The^e men then went to the Brahmin house of 
Pampu Mekat in Cochin territory. This IJamboodri family is 
a special favourite of the snakesi When a new serpent grove 
has tp sbe created, or if it is foui)d necessary to remove a grove 
fiom one place to another, the ritual is entirely in the hands of 
these people. When a family suffers from the wrath of the ser¬ 
pents they generally go to this Nambooc^'i house. The eldest 
w^man of the house would bear the grievaiiices of the party,'and 
then taking a vessel fQll of gmgelly (sesamam) oil and looking 
into, it would give out the directions to be obseiVed in satis¬ 
fying the. serpents. In the case in point the family was ordered 
t(^];gj2)pve the serpents to the new house site which was done 
accordingly and th^atilments I am told were ciflred. 

• In addition to the groves found in individual compounds we 
have* also snake shrines, f have ,co*me acrpss five of them. 
Two are situated in the Namboodri houses cn Athipatte and 
Etamana jin Chethailur Amshonf, Walluvanad Taluk.. 
third in Pathirikunnatli Mana, in ^Mundakotakurshi ^mshom, 
Walluvaf^d Taluk, A fourti\ik on a hill called Pampatt Mala, 
south of Kottoye in the Palghat Taluk<^ But the most impor¬ 
tant of all these is in the Nambo<odri*house, Pampu Mekat, in 
Cochin territory. Leprosy and otlier cutaneous diseases ^.nd 
I ey^ diseases in general are believed in Malabar to be the work 
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of serpents. Consequently IsR'ge numbers of devotees are to be 
seen going to Athipatte Mana to .be cur^ ^f their eye diseases. 
I went to this snake^lirine,piie day. It is situated about twenty 
yards north of the house. The place is»walled»in on all sides 
and is open to the*sky. t Oif looking in we see prominently a 
snjike queen ” fnade ofgianite. *She is surrounded on all sides 
by granite specim/ns of snakes with ope, three'and five hoods 
fuhy spread. ^1 counted nearly 300 of these granite snakes and 
they make a very gruesome collection. Pious devotees also 
bring snakes in silver and gold. These are ^ken inside 
leaving the “ queen to be satisfied r with a aMf^ounding of 
granite* snakes. This shrine'opens out on me , west to a 
jealously-preserved serpent grove. ‘While at a little distance, 
apart from the main grove, is another one of smaller propor¬ 
tions. This .happens to have a^histor^cof its own. In the 
olden day/a Namboodri of 4 he lllo'ni (Namboodii hous^), was 
going out to 'H'avancore, when a Oheiutna (agristic slav^ of 
Malabar) appeared on the hill opposite and cried' for help (p 
cure him pf his eye disea^. One of the boys of the hou*,*’ 
chattingly told the mt^n t\> use a bundle of,straw as a pillow 
and to bathe the eye with a poisonous'fluid. The man did as 
directed. Three months afterwards, when the Namboodri 
returned, the Cheruman appeared with some ' presents, 4 On 
being asked the reaso'n for the unexpected gift the poor fellow 
replied that it was for tne cure effected in* his eye. The 
Cheruman was th^ required to bring the pillow he had used. 
On opening it a small golden coloured serpent with its hood 
fully spread was seen stan^^ing up. ‘ The Namboo^rj, then 
Sprinkled holy water on it. Thus purified the reptile went into 
the grove. But its stay for some months in the hut of ,an out- 
caste debarred it ^om associating with the rest of the snakes. 
The creeping thing was seen ciawling outside the giove 
when the Nainboodri made the special gfove offerings were 
made to this separately which continues to thjs day, A neigh¬ 
bouring shrine is the one at the Brahmin house called Eta- 
mana." This is not so important as the one referredA 
more importanf'shrine is the one at the Nuqiboodii house 1 ^fed 
Pathirikunnath. Wheo.you go into that house you are .terror^ 
stricken. The \jrhole p!acp looks au asjdum for snakes, in the 
front verandah* are seen a scries of snake holes which commu¬ 
nicate to innumerable antiMiilIs inside the 'house. ,Services in 
this pla^ is entirely in the ^ands of women. This Namboodri 
was a rich landlord and was'In aiff'jent circumstance before. 
His present means of livelihood is simply from the income 
derivable from this snake shrine which is not a little. Visitors 
from call parts of the district may be seed in this Namboodri 
house' with rich presents for the serpents worshipped in the place., 
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People in Malabar believe that stakes gunrd treasure. But 
silver they will have none. Even hi the case of gold the snakes 
are said to visit hiddew^oldrfoj- twelve years occasionally, and 
only when they find that the ti^a^ure is»not removed in the 
meanwhile that they, begin ^to gimrd it. When once it has 
begun to watch the snake is sgia tcAbe vAy zealous over it. 
It is said to hiss at it day and flight. This constant application 
is believed to ditdinish its^ro^nrtions, and instead of being'the 
long thipg it is, th*e snake is said to assume a smaller appearance. 
In time, in the place of the pointer} tail, the reptile is said to 
get wings aqJthe treasure, bj^the continuous hissing, to assume 
the form of a^^cious stone. When this is done the snake is 
said to fly its precious Requisition. So strong'is this 
belief that when a comet appeared some ten years ago people 
frmly, believed that it was the flight of the winged serpent with 
the precious stone.* • • 

Of smike festivals we have* not many. The Star*Ayiliyam, 
the ^th asterism, for feet Leo is considered* auspicious for 
serpent worship. The rule in Malabar is that all snake 
groves must be purified, and a pvjafl ofiered to'the serpents 
every month on this^daj^. :§ut generally,it takes place only 
once a year. The pujah is performed by a Brahmin. The 
grove carefully cleaned and holy wa^p is sprinkled in it. 
Then a heap of* plantains, powdered rice, and a little milk will 
be placed in the groVe. The Brajimin * will then offer it 
with appropriate mantrams to the serpents and the ceremony 
is complete. , 

A festival on a grander scale is what is called a TfiuIIal. 
The sn^I^es are believed to hav^ a hold on the continuance 
of* the family, and this festival is celebrated occasionally 
to win fhe favour^of the*reptiles. The officiating priests 
for this are a class of people called Pal^vans. A special 
pandal is erected and figures of snakes are made with powders 
of Variegated colj^nrs. *^man» of the Nair* caste is for the 
time Jtieing appoiQted 'is master of .the ceremonms. Two 
woihen of the house, or near relatives, will new sit on the 
v/e^ernjfid'e of the figures of the serpents. Tlie palluvans 
wilrfBhh sing songs ip •praise of the many snakes to the accom- 
p|Diment of the tap by the vvmnen of thq caste on an instru¬ 
ment cnlled Palluvakatam, Now as the man sit^s, the women 
are alleged to get into a frenzy, and they give out what 
snakes they are ahd in what way they may be satisfied.' 
There id more singing now and morp frenzy. They then creep 
and crawl «n the snake figure agd finally lie down as if sense¬ 
less. The same ceremony is repeated for three or four days 
and the snakes are satisfied. • * 

But the most curipus belief, about snakes in this district is 
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that they wed mortal fj^rls. They fall in love with women. 
Many stories are told of (he attack of women by serpents. 
But no informant of mine was .able th (hll me the particular 
woman of a partioular bodse ,who has been dealt with in 
this way. When once it ^ttackj) a woman itr this way the 
serpent is said to be^constantly pursuing her. When she 
goes for her bat[) it is there ; It is with her at her meals and 
' everywhere ; the serpent never leavesrher except for an occa¬ 
sional separation for its food. Giadudlly both suffer and 
both die. The snake is said never to use its fang< against its 
chosen woman. So strong isi* the belief th^ women in 
Malabar would think twice before attempting ta<«<go by them¬ 
selves into a bush. , f c • 

Next to cow-slaughter the killing *of snakes is considered 
the most hienous sin a Malayali may commit; and even 
to sej a, serpent with its hea^ ,brujsed *is believed to be 
a forerunner 6f calamitielk: Pious Malay is when tkey see 
a serpent killed in this way will therefore have it burned ivitb 
the full solemnities attendant on the cremation of high ca^e 
Hindu. The carcase is covered in a piece of silk and tk 
burned in sandalwood. ** A Brahmin is^hired to observe pollu¬ 
tion for three or ten days, and elaborate funeral oblations are 
made to the dead snake. ‘' 

When a snake is seen inside, or in the neighbourhoAd of a 
house, great care is taken to catch it ‘without giving it the 
least pain. Usually a stick is quietly placed 6n its head and 
the mouth of an 'earthenware pot is shown to it. When it is 
in, the pot is losely covered with a cocoanub shell to allow 
free breading. It is then ^aken to a secluded plaoe,, the pot 
is destroyed, and the snake let free. It is considered to ^be 
polluted by being caught in this Way and, holy water .is some¬ 
times poured over if, this time. In Malabar there is a caste 
of snake catcherc called Karavans. They go about the 
country exhibitiiYg their snakes. ^^alay\^s consider it a 
great act of piety to purchase the» reptiles from them and 
liberate them. 

A district that has snakes in plenty cannot but its 

snake doctors as well. In fact one df «our proverbs says ** if 
you learn only one a^t, you shpuld learn the art of, curing 
cases, snake poison ;'*• there are ir. the country sevefal men 
with a reputation of curing cases of snake poison. But their 
operations are so carefully and jealousfy kept to themselves 
that I cm not able to give .an account of the local cures for 
snake bite. The practisef ol .*his branch of medipfne is heie- 
(Ktary, and the older, the family the more efficacious their 
cures are 'considered to 1 >e. But the work is said to arouse 
the (vratb of the serpents and the practitioners are believed to 
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be impoverished by the influenoe of the snakes. ' To prevent 
the curses of these creatures having any effect on the practi¬ 
tioners or their families no one #x|rcisiifg the art would take 
any consideration from his clieftts however tempting the offer 
may be. With the advance 5 f civiftsation snakes are no longer 
the venerable creatures, or their groves thfr sacred places, 
they were. But all the old superstition raked up whed a 
Rajah, jvho may have killed serpents by hundreds, dies of a 
virulent form of leprosy, or when the near relative of an 
influential i^n, who is reputAl to'have shot down snakes in 
plenty, is att^ked with a very l;>ad specimen of skin disease. 

* * • C, Karunakara Menon, b.a. 
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AMT. III^-'IN.MEMORIAM. 

* » * 

« V/CT®RIA R. ET, I. * 

iler Court was pure ,* her life serene ; 

Got! gave her peace ;«her land reposdd ; 

A thousand riatins tu reverence closed 
■ In her as Mother, Wife and Queen. 

„ ^ —TENNYSOgN. 

T he Queen-Empress is gone! fjer worldj/f 3 e Empire is 
plunged into the depth *of soirow! A^rand person¬ 
ality marked by rare virtue^ is noav gathered to all the glory 
and greatness of the mighty dead The world that was^ 
privileged to witness and admire that r\ph!e personality is in 
mourningt N^ver before vjj^s thepe “sucIt a loving and ^eloved 
Monarch. New2r before was there an Empress so mightj^ in 
power, and yet so sweet in temper. Wielding the. sceptre pf 
the greatest Empire 1 1* the world, occupying the proude-rt 
position oil earth, and fo&emost of the world’s mighty potentates, 
Victoria the Great stdnds all alone ’as *the'cinbodiment of all 
the virtues of womanhood. And to her, rightly stylvd the 
mother of her people,^ millions of her devoted subjects* all 
over the sea-girt earth vie with one another in paying rever¬ 
ential homage. A loiig aiVd useful life of regal toil has come 
to a close. Deep-toned bells toll their muHled notes. The 
black pageant of efeath is abroad. 

If her reign was unsurpassed in length of time, he^ Empire 
was unequalled in its vastncsil', and her era was unparallelAi 
in the grandeur of mighty achievements in every depaitnient 
of Literature, Science and Art. Her rei^n was a series of 
continuous acquisition of dominion and of the arts that 
contribute to increased convenience and* conpfort. Peace rfiid 
concord at home, and honour and influence^broad ! 
ail, she was, by Divine* appointment, the real Sovereign*of 
India, whose people she loved with th*e warmth of a mother. 
And this love rhe evinced in a timu-'aiid ways. to 

her by bonds of love, India mourns for her Queen, who^alon^, 
of all, wa.s able to understand hef best^ • 

With the van<!'shing of the Nineteenth Century, the Queen 
of the Century passed suddenly but radiantly away from us. 
And who will adequately portray the glory of her who 
presided* for so long a time*over the destinies of millions upon 
millions? And who that is acquainted with the facts of 
HTstory, ivhq that can* realize the force of the temptations 
which^beset thrones, sceptrc.s and ipitres, can withhold admira¬ 
tion of a Queen who rose superior to all the blandishments^ of 
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wealth, and all the demoralizing^effects of power ? Such was 
she, whose loss with onei voice the whole of India bewails 
to-day. She was the greatest amdnr; the gjeat potentates who 
ever reigned tover mankind. '* She was the most womanly of 
women who have lived on** car^*. And her reign was the 
longest and the most gloridus that has been recorded in the 
pages of History. * * 

Blessed with a long lease of life—God willed it so perhaps 
for the sake of peace on earth and. good-will among mankind— 
she, our h^press-Mother, 'seated on her throne, shedding 
effulgent li^^'i, on all rround. had the unique privilege of 
witnessing the'^ panorama of Peers, Ministers, Chancellors, 
Archbishops, Field-Marshals, Viceroys, Presidents, Kings and 
.Queens come and go. Possessed of a good disposition and 
endowed with a koen sense of right and wrong, she, the born- 
Queen,i popularized thrones, consecrated crowns, and strove to 
better the condition of the millions scattered all over the 
gjobe who * rejoiced to be her subjects. Whatever might have 
been the passing discontents of her ipeoples, wifh her they 
were supremely satisfied, and to her throne and person they 
were indissolubly bound. 

Bon? at Kensington Palace, May 24th, 1819, as the only 
daughter of the^ Duke of Kent and of the Princess Louisa 
Victoria of Saxc-Cdburg, having lost her father while she was 
yet a few months old, and brought up under the care of her 
mother, Victoria Alexandrina, came in , succession to her 
uncle, Williarrii IV,, to the throne of England, on June 28th, 
1837, §sQueen Victoria I. Maiii^d in 1840 to his late Royal 
Highness Prince Albert of Saxe-Coburg and Gotha, and 
widowed in 1861, she surv.'ved her husband for about forty 
years. Of her nine children, two died ^uring her lifetime. 
Her children and grand-children are among Emperors, Kings 
an?l Queens, DuJ^cs and Duchesses, Crown-Piinces and Crown- 
Princesses, and our present Emperor, His Most Gracious 
Majesty King Edward VII., is her eldest son. 

Sh<^as an ideal wife and a loving mother. Surrounded 
by loving and lovf>G childien and children^ children, leading 
?.n exemplary life as a widow, she w?s ever devoted to the 
memory of her dearly ’oved husband. Take l^er as a maiden, 
she was all that a girl should be; take her as a woman, she 
wag.>-^ 4een among women ; and take her as a Queen she was 
ay ..jder as a woman in her essential nature. 

She loved her people as her own children ; she made their 
sorrows and suft'erings her own ; she even went out of her way 
to sympathise with the poor and iihe depressed. > Bound by 
the laws of the Constitution she merged her personality i.i the 
, intejj^ests of the Empire. And yet she found it possible to see 
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her well-intentioned suggestions carried into effect by the 
irresistible force of her sincerity ef purpose. We can under¬ 
stand the force of hgr charaoCer only when we realize the fact 
that she was able to turn tne tid'e th%t6owed against Monarchy 
and what is more.J^secured W herself a permanent place in 
th^ hearts of her people. In all relations of life she was 
gentle, loving aqiQ patient. We Inj^ians es(>eciaily owe her 
a deep debt of gratitude. She loved us well. It mi^r take 
years, and possibly generatjons, before we can correctly esti¬ 
mate the deep interest she took 4 *n us, and the*many ways 
in which she sought to befriend and benefit us.^n)at political 
Gospel of ours, that Passport of our Politicin {Redemption, 
our Magna Charts, Her Gracious Proclamation of 18581 shall 
ever extort accents of grateful praise from the millions of our^ 
countrymen.. • • 

She w 4 s great and glorious iri ever^ way. She wap great, 
because she ruled long and well ; she was great, because ^he 
ruled over an ever-widening Empire, vast in extent, rich fn 
resourcesi. mighty in pow^Ti—of the like of which History 
makes no mention at\d Tradition keeps no ^account. She was 
great, because her reign was unique in its prosperity ; it was one 
long, continuous chapter of favourable accidents. She wts great 
and glorious, because Ker era was an era of political enfranchise¬ 
ment of many a nation apd of material firdsperity and mental 
culture. Such revelations of science, such fruivs of knowledge, 
such rapid stride^ in civilization as were never seen or heard 
of before in any age or country I Destiny made her a Queen, 
but Nature made her the .Queen of Queens. Suqfi was she 
whose end Death marked Tuesday, the 22nd January ig&i, 
with sadness 1 For who will nob weep over a death that cast 
a dark shadow of l^ereavemCnt over half the world ? 

As a child she obeyed her parents, as a wife she obeyed her 
husband, and as a Queen she obeyed thb Constitution. \^at 
more could she give us, and what more could..we expect of her? 
She gave the teeming millions of India her sympathy—^she 
gave them her heart. And what else can be dearer Co jjs^han 
this? In alP* circumstances and conditions of life sne was 
ever thoughtful of her country and her people. With ,a 
sweetness of temper'w][iich was all, her own, whether it was 
the gift of Nature or the product of self-culture, with the 
sagacity of a sage, and ^ith the forethought of a^ ^rn states¬ 
man, she steered the ship of the State clear of political 
sands and shoals. She lived life that can serve as an example 
tp men and women, to kings and queens, and to the high and 
low. She 'lived a long und useful life. She consecrated a 
regaR life and honoured womanhood. Loved alike by the 
pHnce and the peasant, by the eminent and the obscure, by„ 
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the rich and the poor, she dtsappf ardd into Histoi^ to cover its 
pages with imperishable gV>ry. She is dead; her people are 
orphaned; the bond that bound her to her subjects, in half 
the islands and all .the gontftients* of the world, is broken; 
and the symbol of' the Ethpire ift effaced. • She is gone; but 
she has bequeathed to us the Beautiful image of her great 
and glorious life. She lived a good and happy life, and^died 
a quiet.and peaceful death. May her soul rest in peace ! 

• A..Govindaraja Mudaliar. 


Art. IV.—tHE EV0LI!TI0N OF A BRITISH COLONY. 

( Continued from No.»2i4, Apnl igoi.) 

•SECOND PERIOD.^ 

1851-1855. 

Victoria under a»Legislative Council, 
e Cover NjORS: 

1851. Charles Lalrobe ; 1854. J. V. F. Foster^ 1S54. Charles 
• Hotham. , 

(rt) Settlement aniD Population. » 

T he period opened with the disa$:trous rem^^ left as a 
legacy of the terrible‘conflagration on Hladc Thurs¬ 
day." Many left the colony .ruined ; while the discovery of 
gold in New South Wales had the effect of drawing away, 
others. This, was the lowest ebb of the tide in the colony 
during this*period. just at its commbricement; but it soonf.urned 
with a rush. “ <iold w'as in the air.” The colonists whose 
fortunes vrere identified with Victoria had heard of tales 
of gold being found ’n various parts of the country, and 
formed a Gold Discovery Committee which offered handsome 
rewards to the finders of the precious metal. Search parties 
were at once organised. Befoie, however, they could dC» any¬ 
thing, other parties chme forward with statements *of gold 
having been found. '■ These discoveries' dame so thick one 
upon another that not only was the tide of emigration to 
New South Wales stopped, but it began to be directed to Vic¬ 
toria from other parts. Men flocked in from not only the 
neighbouring colonies, but from the United Kingdorp, from 
the Continental St^s of Europe, from America, and evdh 
from heathen China. Such was the rush that one week 
ten thousand landed at Melbourne. Accordingly, w^e find 
that the 77,345 of l^st year had risen to 97,489 in the first 
year of this period, 168,321 the year following (1852), to 
222,436 in 1853, and to 312, 307 in the last year of this period 
11854'. In 7852 it was estimated that there were. 15,600 
miners at work at Mt. Alexander, an equal number aLJ 3 en- 
digo, 10,000 at fflallaarat, 3,000 at the Ovens, and 1,500 apiece 
at Daisy Hill f Amherst), and Korong. Victoria had already 
outstripped New South Wale.s in population, the latter Having 
only 295,000 in*i857. 

{b) Government and Politics. 

On Vtie 16th July 1851* W[r. Latrobe was swqm in as 
Lieutenant-Governor. He at , once appointed Captain 
Lonsdale, Colonial Secretary; Mr. Ebden, Auditor-General; 
Mr. (Sir) W? F. Stawell, Attorney-General j and Mr. (Sir) Red¬ 
mond Barry, Solicitor-General. Among the twenty elected 
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members of the Legislative Couftcil—ten others trere nomin¬ 
ated by the Governor—we^ find Fawkner for Talbot, &c., and 
James Henty (1853) for Portland.* The Council first met on 
nth November, and Dr. jSir) James Palmer was chosen 
speaker • There was at onc;p a collis^ion between the 
Council and Government, thd latter holdinj^ tliat the revenue 
and management of the gold fields were under the con¬ 
trol oLthe Crown Lands Department, of whiah it assumed 
to have the sole control. This coptest was ended the following 
year (Sept^fnber) by a disftatch from England placing tlie 
gold revenue .and the • laud •fi^nd at the disposal of the 
Colonial • Legislatures. , 

Government lost no tiiilb in establishing a Gold Commission 
,to protect the rights of the Crown, to maintain law and order 
on (he gold fields, to consol the varied elements oj vice and 
discord thrown togetlier, ’ and to* bring the ^widely-scattered 
up^ations of the various gold fields under* one legitimate 
aiithority. *A Chief Commissioner was appointed, with^an 
assistant, at the head office in M^bourne. ,and under this 
office the Commissioners of,the varioul gold fields were placed. 
These Commissioners were thvicled into three classes; the 
Resident Commissioner, the Commissioner, and the Assistant 
Commissioner. Their duties were magisterial, the issuing of 
licenses, the settlem%nC of disputed «clairns, the charge of the 
gold office, and fhe charge of an out-station. 

The Commissioner or Assistant Commissioner in charge of 
a station or an out-station was at the head of the camp or 
camps ,ii^ that district, was responsible for the collection, 
safeguard, and transmission of all the money and gold accumu¬ 
lated from day to,day, and for the constant maintenance of 
good order on the camp, and every part of ^he gold fields of 
his district, and was expected to exercise an unwearied vigilance 
over crime, in al^ts lurking places, in gully ot bush. . 

The Commissioners in charge of the gold office received the 
gold bags pT money parcels from the miners ; weigRed, labelled, 
and .i^p.qiijtered the same; and gave the miners corresponding 
receipts, by means t df which they could obtain their gold 
01 money from the Treasury,in Melbourne, where a branch 
of the • Treasury was specially devoted to this special pur¬ 
pose. The Gold Conimissioner packed the gold'in saddle-bags 
for the paQk-horses of the escorts to Melbourne or else¬ 
where ahd received the escort bags and despatches from 
Melbourn^%and elsewhere into Tiis office. He also received 
all license tax for gold mining, storqjcceping, refreshment 
tents, auctioneers, etc., 'a^id issued The same to tlfe Commis¬ 
sioners. • * 

• It jvili thus be seen that the^ gold fields were placed under 
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thorou|[h a\ld effectual su^rvision and government. This 
supervision, however, had sometimes to be carried out with 
harshness by the Pc^ice, wjicf wq^ked under the Commissioners. 

Next year (1852) an Act^was gassed —“The' Convicts Pre¬ 
vention Act”— ^o meet a^d check the influx of convicts 
from the neighbouring colonies *to the Victorian Gold Fields. 
Militaiy pensione/s were also bibught from/I^asmania to act 
as police on •the gold fields. The next year (18^3) the 
transportation of convicts to the Australian Colonies had 
ceased. * *r 

In 1854 Mr. Foster became Jtbe Colonial Secretary, and the 
New Constitution Bill was introduced (5th ^ay).* Finally, 
Mr. Latrobe prorogued the Council, and announced that Sir 
Charles Hotham had been appointed his successor. Mr. 
Latrobe Igft-Csth May) after a, jternj bf office extending 
over fifteen yftars, and Mr: Foster acted as Govemorftill Sir 
Charles Hotham’s arrival (21st June) the same year. • 

The “ Victorian Convention,” as it was called, 'sdt this year. 
It was composed of he leaders of public opinion, and of dele¬ 
gates from public meetin*gs represeiUing ton popular voice ia 
all parts of the colony. Mr. (Sir) George Verdon took a 
prominent part in it, well as Mr. Wilson Gray, Mr. 'Walsh, 
and Mr. Burtt. Its objects were pripcipaAy refornf oP the 
land laws, and the Constitution Act. The head quarters of 
the Military were now (1854) transferred from Sydney to Mel¬ 
bourne as the more> important and central position. Sir Robert 
Nickle, in command of the forces, arrived with his staff in 
August. The presence of the Military was at onco utilized 
for the purpose of gold escorts; and it is calculated that 111 
three years and eight months—after which the Police took 
up the duty—theyjiad q^orted ^^41,500,000 worth treasure. 
An Act, too, was passed to raise Volunteer Corps. 

The Military, however, were not brougn^ over a day too 
early, and more serious work was near at hand for thenr than 
that of formfng treasure-parties and resisting the casual attacks 
of bush rangers. 

There had always been much dissatcsfaction among the 
miners at the heavy license tax, to dig for gold, of 305; per 
month, and it was now **proposed to’raise the fee to ;^3 a 
month. The inquisitorial powers of the Police, too, were 
generally roughly exercised. The Gold Conimissioners had 
authority to direct the • Police ^to visit and compel the 
“ diggers ” to show their licenses as often as they Uiked, and 
this power was either abused or could not, under the circum¬ 
stances of the confusion ushally attending great “rushes,” be 
exercised as suavely as in ordinary times. The miners, too, 
were not allowed to cultivate their small holdings; and father. 
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had no franchise. They were alsQ a very raixad lot. and 
foreigners had much influence amdng them. Ther feeling of 
discontent went on gtaduall^ gaining strength till the end of 
the year, when there happened ^n ft^burst of popular feeling, 
ending in armed resistance to^iuthority at Ballarat. 

It happened thus:—While the^dissatisfacfion at the pro> 
posed increase of the license tax was at its 'height, a man 
named Scobie wa*s foully murdered at the Eifteka Hotel kept 
by a pnblican ot^ the name of Bentley. Bentley, who was 
supposed to have been the murderer, got off at the trial; but 
the miners ntirked their sense of his crime by burning down 
his hotel The niigleadera in this deed were apprehended and 
sentenced ,*but Bentley was agaii^ placed on his trial, and this 
time was condemned. The'diggers regarded the men who had 
l^een sentenced for burning down his hotel and who belonged 
to their body, as * mstrtyrs,*, and freely spoke about bribed 
administfators. Finall)?, overwrought with their* othSr griev¬ 
ances, they convened meetings, mustered and drilled their 
forces, and entrenched a position in th^fr own encamp men 
called the Eureka Stockade. . . 

Such was the unto^ar^ aspect of anafrs,, when* Government 
determined to send up troops to the scene of these undisguised 
hostilities. Within an hour of each other,, three several de* 
tachments of troops of the 40th and the* 12th Regiments ar¬ 
rived at Ballaarat on fhe 20th Novemtjcr, • 

The insurgent^! were headed by Peter. Lalor, as Chief in 
Command, Frederick Vern a Hanoverian, Carjioni Kaffaello an 
Italian, Alfred Black, and a number of Americans and others. 

On Dgcejnber 2nd, at 4 a.m., Captain Thomas, who was in 
coltlmand of the troops, captured the stockade after a brief 
struggle. In his o\^n worrk :—For about ten minutes a 
heavy lire was kept up by the troops ad^ncin^. The entrench¬ 
ment was then carried and taken by the^oint,of the bayonet.** 
There was short a^ sharp work : 23 were killed, 12 wounded, 
and 125 made prisoners. Of the troops only one wRs killed 
and ‘12 were wounded.. Captain Wise, who was severely 
wounded.^ died in a few days. Of the prisoners only 13 were 
brought to trial and .they were acquitted. Lalbr, who lost 
his^ight arm, managed to escapj ; as also, Vern and Black. 

A Rdyal Commission was appointed (7th D,ecember) to 
investigate into the causes of the outbreak. On" the recom¬ 
mendations ' qf the ‘Commission, tlfe Licence Tax was 
reduced to' a nominal sum and othei; concessions made.. On 
paying £i a year miners secured for themselves both mining 
privileges and the franchise. It may be observed here that, 
the Licence Tax was afterwards (18^) abolished, and a small 
Export Duty of 1^. 6^. an os. on gold introduced in its place. 

, vgL. cxm.] 5 
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The populai: feeling quickly subsided. During 1854 the Patent 
Law also calae into force. ^ r 

Next year Local Self-Governraen(rwas introduced by Captain 
(pow General Sir) Apdrew pkirke, R.E., who afterward became 
the first Surveyor-General of Victoria. Finally, the New Con¬ 
stitutional Act r6r Responsible ''Government arrived (16th 
October, 1855) and was proclaimed on November 23rd. The 
Constitution was ,based upon thab of ^e United Kingdom. 

Sir Charles^ Hotliam, however, had taken a cold.jit the 
inauguration of the first Melbourne Gas Company, and he 
died three weeks after on the' last*^day of the year.* 

It has been interesting to follpw ti^ course of tibe Govern¬ 
ment during this brief pefiod. l\e Legii^lative« Council, 
however, did much more wqrk than appear! on the surface, 
and it served its existence and the needs of the period well. 
The basis o( much that is in the present were laid by it. The 
following‘'suminary of its few Sessions 'furnishes an sjscurate 
idea of what •was done by it for the colony in general 
and for Melbourne in puticular. . . 

^ 1851.—JiRST Sessions. 

Novemhet wih. —First meeting of the Legislative Council of 
Victoria held in St. Patrick’s Hall, Bourke St., Dr. ^Palmer 
elected speaker. ', 

November i^th, —Lisutenant-Govemor LaTrobe’s firsl speech. 
He congratulated the Hohse on the conipletjjd independence 
of the Colony and on its progress, and stated that draft bills 
on education and on the judicial arrangements of the Colony 
would be introduced. 

November \%ih —Message from His Excellency •• 

,^closed estimated revenue of 1852 amount¬ 
ing to ... '... ... £175,350:0-0 

and estimated exp^diture ... .. £173,063-18-6 

___ 

December Message from the Lieut"flant-Governor to 

provide that the public service be not subjected to embarrass¬ 
ment by authorising advance in the rates of pay to subordinate 

officers. t . r ** 

December —Petitions on aliens and against introduction 

of convicts presented; “ ^ ’ 

1852.—Second Sessions. 

Jum 25fA.—Petition presented for the construction of a 
canal ftom Hobson's Bay to .Melbourne. ' 

jJuly 6th. —Motion carried for having Mounted Police around 
gold fields. , * ^ 

July 27/^.—Act to confirm the use and adoption of a seal 
tg be known as the Seal of the (polony. 
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July 28/A.—Motion carried to dlFer a reward of ^fioo to the 
discoverer of an available boal field within the Colony. 

July 30tA .—Her Majesty pe^tiohed to sanction the establish* 
ment of a branch of* the Rqyal Mint in Victoria. 

August^itk. —Governor's salary.aeclared inadequate. 

September i^k .—Motion ‘carried for an‘address to Her 
Majesty prayinfi;’‘that Victoria* be constituted Vhe place of resi¬ 
dence^ the Governor-General of the Australian Colonies. 

September* lyth. —Petition ^ agjynst Gold Duty Export Bill, 
Petitions were presented foraays subsequently till November 
24th when the Bill was thrown out. in Committee. [The 
Scab Fr^entiop Bill often appears in the proceedings. ] 

December 14M.—Bill for opening up streets in Fitzroy Ward 
.(Collingwood) lost. 

i«53, • 6fA.—Petition for establishment^ of Public 

Baths.* Address piaylng for grant of £20,000 for erection of 
University buildings. • 

January n^th .—Address to His Exqpllency to place £42,000 
at the disposal of the Corporatioa/o drain the swamps in the 
vicinity of the city g.nd,improve its sarfitary condition. 

, January 20/A.—Guarantees proposed to be offered for the 
Melbourne and Geelong Railway aq^* the Melbourne, Mt. 
Alexander, and Murray River Railway. 

January zisi, —University of MeJbourhe Endowment Bill 
passed. • 

January 25/A.—Motion carried for the establishment of a 
Museum of Geology. £450,000 to be advanced to the Cor- 
^ratign {pr sewerage, water supply, and cleansing the city of 
Melbourne. 

February 15/. —Qpestion asked respecting the large import¬ 
ation of Chinamen ; promised to be ti^en iyto consideration if 
the Colony be likely to suffer. • 

February 3rf6/"His Excdlency and Council to declare 
the maximum Punt Fares. 

February ^th. —Resolution to be transmitted to'Her Majesty 
expi:essing a* strong feeling against transportation to Australian 
Colony. • • * 

• February yth. —The two R|ilway Billg passed. 

Third Sessio!is. 

August'^ist. —A ihessage announced the resolution of Her 
Majesty’s Government to put an end to transportation .to Van 
Diemen's l^and. Mr. Snodgrass’, Chairman of Committee. 

September ist. —Consideration of best form of Constitution 
for the Colony was referred to sf Co*mmittee, Ifhe Colonial 
Secretary proposing that thpre should be two chambers; both 
.based on the elective principle. 
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SeptembeX'^lh .—Petition t6 confer the franchise on miners. 

September 8M.—Petition from * Balla&rat for redress of 
grievances. * o ' r 

September 13M.—Mining Act Amendment BilPpassed. 

Sepember 16/A.—Messag^^on tlie extension of the Money 
Order system to the Colony. Gipps Land to be surveyed and 
large tracts of lan^f promised to be brought info the market. 

23rrf.—Motion carried for a Museum of National Histexy. 

27M.—Petitions from Heidelberg and its vicinity for a 
semi-weekly post, ^ 

2Zth .—Bills prayed for to incorporate the St Kilda Pier or 
Jetty Company, Melbourne and Brighton Rahway Company, 
and North Melbourne Railway Company. 

A question strongly discussed on the Duke of Newcastle's 
despatch—whether Downing St. or the representatives of the 
perale wete to ^iile the country. " ^ 

Ocioher 5/A-*-The above Bills introduced. Third reading 
of the Convict's Prevention Bill carried. • * 

October . 12th,— The Compiittee on Steam Communition with 
England reported tha^;^ 3 ><’oo per mensem sljould be paid to any 
and every Company which shall engage to carry for a whole 
year, a regular monthly mail from England to Melbourne 
within sixty-five days fbr the first six months And sixty days for 
the last six months, to belaid only for tliofee months in which 
the voyage is performed within the time specified. 

November Petition from Baptist Church against 

State Grants for religious purposes. Resolution that expenditure 
beyond amount appropriated unconstitutional. 

November i ith. —^50,000 wanted for improvement of Fitzrov 
Ward. 

November i 6 ih. —;^2o,ooo required for temporary residence 
of Governor of Viejoria.* 

December 2\st.— Motion carried for £200 -y) be placed on 
the estimates for a Queep’s Plate, to be run for as the Melbourne 
Annual Races. Petitions had been sent in from Dunlop and 
Peters for reward for discovery of gold fields. 

Material Progress and'Wealth. 

The great gold discoveries formed the principal factor in the 
progress and wealth of this period, and served almost to set 
aside agricultural and pastoral operation^ for a time. The 
Gold Discovery Committee had offered rewards, but the 
precious metal had been found^before, and the fact *communi- 
cated to Government which,, however, for its own reasons, 
had kept i^ a profound sscret. The 'progress of these dis¬ 
coveries, as they took place, w'ere afterwards fully brought 
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out by the Select Committee oPthe Legislative/ Council on 
the claims for thtf DisA)very of Gold in Victoria. , Its 
Report is dated the loth Marc];^ 1^54, and in it they say (we 
summarise their lengthy pap^r) ^ 

“In the* month of March 185Q the honorary member for 
the L(^don, Mr W. Campbell, discovered *00 the station of 
Mr. Donald Canferon, of Cluites. in compan/jwith that gentle¬ 
man, Jiis superintendent, and a friend, several minute 
pieces of native gold in qi^artz. This was concealed at the 
time from«dn apprehension that the announcement would 
prove injurious to Mr. jC'amei^n’s run. On the loth June 
1851, however,jMr. Campbell.wrote that he had procured 
specimens of gold * on an adjacent station.’ On the 5th July 
.a party formed by Mr. Louis John Michel showed gold in the 
quartz rocks of -the Yarra Ranges at Anderson’s ^Creek to 
Dr. Wtbb Richmond* on behalf of the Gold DiscoVery Com¬ 
mittee. On the same day, July 5th, Mr. James Esmonds 
showed gold obtained in the quartz .rocks of tl'e Pyrenees, 
near Mr. Donald Cameron’s station, ^nand worked subsequently 
there, since called the^ “ Clunes" diggings. Dr. George H, 
Bruhn exploring Ae ‘mineral resources of the Colony on 
arriving at Mr. Cameron’s station, was shown by that gentle¬ 
man specimens of gold at what are now*called the *“ Clones ” 
diggings, and subsdqifently forwarded specimens to the Gold 
Discovery Conflnittee on 30th June •1851. In the mean¬ 
time Mr. Thomas Hiscock, a resident at • Huninyong, kept 
a look out and discovered an auriferous deposit in the gully 
of the.Biininyong Ranges. This attracted great numbers of 
diggers to the neighbourhood, and led to the discovery of the 
golden point at Bajlaarat. •During the first days of September 
Mr. Brown and his party w'ere looking on o^e side, and Messrs. 
Regan and Dunlop on the other side of the range forming the 
Golden Point.” ^ * • 

The story of a shepherd finding gold in 1848-49 is not 
included in this Report. Licences to dig for gold 'were issued 
on the ist ‘September, and about 300 persons were at Vork 
when Ballaarat W'as •discovered. We have ndted before that 

S |any thousands of miners were at worl^ on the various gold 
elds the following year.(i852). Mr«Latrobe nersonally went 
to see and inspect the various gold fields. Messrs. Michel, 
Hiscock, Campbell and Esmonds got Voted rewards of 1,000 
each, and Dr. Bruhn £500. Mr., Donald Cameron .after a 
while parted with his run fpf a comparatively small sum. 
After .a lapse of half a century a hunared gold-mining com¬ 
panies are at work there, and gold* of the value of nearly ten 
millions sterling has.been raised from beneath where his Sheep 
^cropped the herbage and he first saw the sparkle of native gold. 
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The first ^Id escort from Bendigo brought nearly 30,000 os. 
of gold to Melbourne. The total adiount m gold raised during 
this period (1851 to, end of 185^) amounted to 8,425,702 o?., 
valued at £33,702,828. To show how common money was 
then a Warden ' and Police Magistrate wrote (i'852-53):— 

Diggers sometimes pursued me On my way back to Melbourne 
when 1 was in charge of the gold'esc<;u:t, begging me to thrust 
£200 in note;s into ray pistol-holsters, and £500 rato ray 
riding boots. But on one occasion a bundle of' notes to the 
amount of £1.000 was sent to me laid flat and tiea up in a thin 
piece of brown paper; and as, it canje in company with some 
saddlery, the four edges of ^ each note wera grour<d off, so 
that the bundle of notes presented the appearance of an oval 
block of dirty paper. The diggers' gold-bags were emptied 
out in the gpM-brokers’ shops so carelessly that the sweepings 
and dust df the floor of the shop on "Saturday nigh\: were, 
in some ahops^ worth £12 every week. On one occasion, in 
a certain gold-broker's p)ace, the value of the shop-sweepings 
for the wepk amvAinted to £20. Mired carriages were let out 
by the hour at from ^ to 3 guineas and sometimes at 5 guineas 
an hour. Plasterers and masons in those days got £2 a day, 
carpenters 305. a day, and even common labourers £i a day. 
House-rent rose during the latter part of 1852 and 1853 from 
£150 a year to £900 ! Hence arose a New Melbourne and the 
splendid suburbs of St. Kilda, etc. Hay was selling at £70 a 
ton ! Cabbages sometimes changed hands at about 55. each 
or £3 a dozen." 

Cultivation, as we have mentioned before, was neglected, and 
accordingly from 57,472 acres in 1851, of which '29,624 acres 
were under wheat, it declined to 36,771 acres in the year fol¬ 
lowing, and still further to 34,816 acre.s, of whichonly 7,554 acres 
were under wheat' in 1853. A rebound was perceptible the 
next year, when farmers who had left for “ thp diggings ” found 
they had made a mistake and returned to their old and> surer 
occupation, land the Jand under cultivation was 54,905 acres. 
From this time, as will be seen under the next peri od, cul¬ 
tivation has steadily increased year after year. 

In 1853-54, too, tobacco began first to be regularly culti¬ 
vated, fitful efforts had been '‘mad«t before, and there was 
a return of 85 cwts. from acres. There was also, 
as might have been expected, a decrease in sheep during 
this peijod, the number in 1851 being 6,589,923, and in 1854 
5 33».oo7. But horses increased from 22,086 in 185s’ to 27,038 
ip 1854; cattle from 390923 in 1851 to 481,640 in 1854; 
and pigs from 7,37216 1851 to 9,278 in 1854. The number 
of vessels inwards in the four .years was 7,559 of a total of 
2|053>7t9 tons, and of outwards was 7,008, with a total of 
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1,925,005 tons. The value of imj^orls rose from ; 5 i 056,437 in 
1851 to ;^i7,6S9,q5i in 1854, and of exports from ^1432,909 in 
1851 to 1,775,2o4»in 18 J4. The quantity of wool exported 
in 11854 was 32,998 4('olbs. of thei value of ^1,618,114. The 
amounts spen^ on Public Wofks during tliis period w^ere on 
Roads and. Bridges/1,086,137, on Itie Yan Yean Water Supply 
Scheme for Melbourne/367,356, *and on other Public Works 
/978,230, or a‘total of^ /243i 723. Tho^number of Flour 
Mills rose from 27 in 185*1 to 40 in 1854, and of Manu&c- 
tories,*etc., frpm 5.6 in 1851 to 152 in 1854. The number of 
Banks in th9 country was sik. With a total paid-up capital of 
/3.367.560' and assets of /io.536,528. 

In 1852 the Railway was^ \)pened from Sandridge to 
Melbourne ;*and the line to Gdblong was commenced. This 
line was opened also within this period in 1854. There was 
*as 3tfit no Public Debt. 

♦ Other*Lines and Influences, * • 

Social .—The great Gold Discoveries had the effect of dis¬ 
organising society at first. Coachmen, grooms, lawyers, clerks, 
and even official men, including the vfery p 61 ice, were off to 
“ the diggings. ” Melbourne is 'described as* being at that 
time a sort of fevered, drunken, delinous Pandemonium.” 
There were burglaries, ‘ stickings-up,’ and shootings in every 
diret'tion. Men had to go about armed«at night. Throughout 
the colony “ crimes* of the most fearful character abounded ; 
the roads swarmed with bushrangers, .the streets with des¬ 
peradoes of every kind.” Ultimately, by a levelling process, 
the Gold Discpveries resulted in greater social freedom 
and eqiiality. 

• Works* etc .—In 1851 the Yaft Yean Water Supply Scheme 
by which pure water is brought into Melbourne from a distance 
of nineteen miles Was surveyed, and the first sod was turned 
in December 1853 by Mr. Latrobe, • 

The first telegraphic message was sent Irpm Melbourne to 
Williarastown in 'T854 

Educational, etc .—In 1853 Melbourne University was 
incorporated, and the fbundation stone Hiid the year following 
July 3rd, 1854. It owes its existence to Sir Redmond Barry 
who.' was afterwards its first Chancell.or. On the same day 
tlie foundation stone a]so- Of the Public Library was laid. 
Subsequently as wdll be seen in the next pdtiod, additions 
■were made to it of a picture gallei^, etc. In the year 1854, 
too, the Mblboume Observatory was established. The Vic¬ 
torian Institute and the Philcso^ical Society, the former 
owing its origin to Mr. W. Sydney Gibbons, and the latter 
to Captain A. Clarke, R.E., also came into existence at 
tliis time. Botli afterwards^ merged into the pre^t Royal 
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Society of )iictoria. The^first Exhibition of Arts and Industry 
was held in fee same year* 18^4 and there were 428 exhibitors. 
The number of schools in the colony had increased from 129 
with 7,060 sholars i? 1851 with 20,107 scholars in 1854. 

The Church, etc.—Churches increased from 39 in 1851 to 
187 in 1854. ‘ . 

The Press .—This too had multiplied and kept pace with 
the growth of the colony. * « 

This very brief period was most important in its bearings 
on the future It was the^ se^ time of the xiext period. 
Whether in the increase of material wealth and* ipopulation, 
or in the hardening and mixture of races, we see laid in it 
the foundations of future grealpess, t • * 

THIRD PERIOD. 

, 1855-1884. 

Victoria under a Responsible Government^ 

We now enter on the third and last period into which we 
have divided the history‘of the evolution of Victoria—that of 
her greatest progress. .^Her infancy and childhood are over, 
and she no\7 enters on the vigor of her youth. We shall see 
now the free, full, and vigorous life of a young colony, well 
started, under its own oonstitutional and representative govern¬ 
ment While the sm^ll early beginnings .of , things which have 
detained our attention while they interested u% when viewing 
them in the preceding periods are now wanting, we shall see 
here the larger and broader measures which betoken the 
movements of a nascent and higher national life'. 

Settlement and Population. 

During the earlier portion of this»period (^859) Messrs. Burke 
and Wills were started to carry out the exploration of Australia. 
The funds were supplied by a collection made by Melbourne 
citizens and a subsidy from Parliament The story of the exploits 
and heroism of these ,brave explorers ending in their death, 
does not come withm our limits. The total cost of their 
(and subsidiary) expiSitions was /S7*oco. Vast extents of 
fertile country,*even to the extreme nortfi of Queensland, were 
discovered by them, ^nd settlement early followed in thefr 
wake Their remains were brought-back by Howiti from 
Cooper's Creek, and were accorded a public funeral (January 
2otb, 1863. A noble mdnuraent erected'to them graces the 
finest site in Collin's Street. A couple years after again 
(1865) the ladies of Victoria started McIntyre in^'Search of 
Leichhardt. 

We have seen beford that the population of Victoria in 1854 
Was 512,307 and exceeded the population pf N.S. W. proper. 
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From that time forward Victoria kejft the lead ip population 
among the Australian Cdlonies till almost the other day. 
The country has been settled fe, every^ direction, in some 
parts more than in others ; *but there is room for several 
millions yot. The following Is a glince at th§ regular growth 
of the population at stated interv^s during this period 
1855—3^4»324S 1865—^21.095 ; 1875—79^399 ; 1884, Juno 
30th—^45,703. Of the last total 501,56^ are raaleg and 444,134 
are females.. The estimated total at the end of 1884 is 
965,000. • ' 

Government jind Politics. 

Sir Oharle^ fifotham died otf the last day of 1855 after 
having proclaimed the new (lonkitution Act. The next year 
Imgap w'ith Major-peneral Edward Macarthur as Acting 
Governor, and it was under him that the first Parliament under 
the new Constitution with Mr. Haines as Bremier opened 
(Nc^emher. 2ist, 1856). The Ministry was composed of, 
>h8isides Mr. Haines as Chief Secretary,^he following:— 

(Sir) W. F. Stawell, Attorney-Geheral; (Rt. HonO H. C. E. 
Childers Commissionei* of Trade and Customs ; t Sin Charles 
Siaden, Treasurer ; Captain Chas. Pasley, R. E, Commissioner 
of public Works ; Captain f General Sifr) A. Clarke, K. E., 
Surveyor-General ; And Robert Mole^worUi, Solicitor-General. 
(Sir James Palnjer was elected speaker of the Assembly, and 
(Sir) W. F. Mitchell, President of the Council Among the 
Members of the Upper House we find agaiif Fawkner sitting 
for the Centraf Province, and J. Henty for the South-Western 
PjovinCe. "We find also Stephen George Henty sitting for the 
Western Province. In the Lower House we find Archibald 
Michie and W. F. Stawell sitting for Melbourne, Fred. James 
Sargood for St. Kilda, Charles Sladen lAr Geelong, Hugh 
CuHing Eardley Childers for JPortland. Petec Lalw for North 
Grenville, Edwaiu Henty for Normanby, and Charles Gavan 
Duffy for Villier^ and Heytesbiiry. *It is remarkable that 
after a period of nearly thirty years moft of these were still 
living, and had attained to the highest positions of honour 
and usefulness either In Victoria or in England. 

•Sir Henry Barkley arrived and assumefi the reins of Govern¬ 
ment on the 26th Decemher 1856. Sihce then, Sn all, during 
this period, there have been six Governors with others acting on 
occasions, twelve Parliaments, the average of existence for each 
being two vears and one month; lind twenty-two ministries. 
For this emended period of n&arly thirty years of the history 
of Victoria, with an active and free political life, w^ can cast 
only a brief glance at the most important public measures* 

Sir Henry Barkley remained till September 10th, 1863. 
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During this term the first Pprliamcnt passed the vote by Ballot 
Act, and the Manhood Suffrage /.ct. The second Parliament 
met on the 13th October 1839 as elected under the provisions 
of this Act. Under this Parliament arrangements were made 
wiih the P. and O. romptany for carrying the mails, and the 
Department of .Mines was tfstablished. Further facilities were 
also afforded to miners rc'^arding leases and licenses. In i860 a 
ConfercMice of representatives of the different Colonies was held 
in Melbourne for united action in the matter of vital statistics. 
Finally, the third Parliament pa^ed the DufTy Land Act of 
1862 to continue till 1870. This Act gave increased facilities 
for settlement. One hundred ftnd fifty areas of from 2o,oo<» 
to 30,000 acres each of prime iirable unsold laiVi w^ere suiveyed, 
mapped, and opened for selection within three months of the 
passing of the Act. The most part of fhe Gippsland farmers 
came into exisfence under this Act. 

On nth Septemb'ir 1863 Sir Charles Darling was sworn in ; 
but ended a brief term by being recalled owing tp fhe following 
circumstances. The Premier, Mr. McCulloch, aided by Mr. (after¬ 
wards JuHge) HiggintvithJim, the Attorney-General, brought 
forward a Protective Tolicy for the colony. The fiist Bill merely 
imposed certain duties. The Bill was rejected by the Council and 
the Ministry accordingly dissolved. They were, however, sent 
back to the house stronger than before. The same Bill accord¬ 
ingly was sent up again, and was again ’•ejected, (^n Mr. 
Higginbotham’s advice the Bill was now “ tacked '* to the 
Appropriation Bih, and thus sent up again to the Council. 
The Council, however, determined not to be beaten, rejected 
the Appropriation Bill with the “ tack.” Supplies wore thus 
stopped, and the public services were thrown into confusion. 
Mr. Higgingbotham, fruitful in novel expedients, now counselled 
that the Governo. should be sued and then confess judgment 
on behalf of the t}ueen, when the moneys would have tc be 
paid without regard to the Appropriation Pill. The absurdity 
of such a course may be conceived by applying it to- the 
Queen herself in a similar case in England. The power of the 
purse is really not in the hards of the Queen, or at her disposal, 
and her own funds are allowed her by the countr)'. Sir Charles 
Darling agreed to the course proposed by Mr. Higginbotham. 
The Council -.hen wrote to the Secretary of State and protested 
against the action of the Governor. Sir Charles thereon in 
reply made some severe reflections on certain members of the 
Council, and his conduct being deemed unconstitutional by the 
Home Government he was recalled and retired from office 
on 7th May 1866 leaving the dispute unsettled. Brigadier- 
General Geo. Carey, C. JB , acted as Governor for the few 
months after Sir Charles Darling’s departure till the arrival of 
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his successor. Shorly aft^r, how’ever, some concessions were 
made on both sides in the colony', the “ tack ” was taken off 
the Appropriation luH, and th*} Tar^ Bill was sent up to the 
Council as a* separate measure. Both the, Bills were then 
passed. Thus ended the memorable Deadlock as it was called 
which had led to so much bad feeling, the recall of a Governor, 
and the throwing into tempotary contusion the public seivices. 
It wasJthe death struggle of the free trade party.- The colony 
since then became decidedly »Protectionsist. Another contest 
soon came -on with the Upper House caused by the McCulloch 
Ministry voting ;^20,000.to Sir Charles Darling, in which the 
same tactics,as before were pursued 011 both sides. Sir Charles, 
however, died while the contest was going on, and the 
matter was ended by Lady Darling being granted an annuity of 

;^I,000. ' 

Sir Henry Manners Sutton, afterwards Viscouht Canterbury, 
assijmed office on the 15th August «866, add continued till 
the 2nd Maicli 1873. The “ ", referred to above was 

ended under him in 1868, and in.a great measure by his wise 
counsels and guidance. The next year’f 1869) the Payment of 
Members and the State Aid Abolition Bills were passed. The 
Victorian Land Act was also introduced and came into 
operation on 1st February following (1870). An .Aniendnuiiit 
simplifying settlemdnT was also maie the same year on the 
Act by the Iloifblc J. T. Casey. Still further, the question 
of f lic Federation of the Colonics was now prominently dis¬ 
cussed in Parliament. The troops were now recalled home, 
General (^lute leaving on 15th October. 

"•All Inter-Lolonial Conference was also held in which the 
following subjects i^'cre considered Customs union ; assimi¬ 
lation of tariffs ; uniform colonial postage;; mail contracts ; 
and telegraphic communication. 

Ill 1872 the Education Act, 36 Vic., No. *447, w'as passed, 
4 his-Act was sii^^sequently amended by the Education Act 
Amendment Act, 40 Vic., No. 541, by which educaVioni became 
free, secular-, anil compulsory. Magnificent school buildings 
now are spread over^very ])art of the colony. 

.AUlioiigh not political, yet as tending ,to foster a spirit of 
loyalty the two visits in >1867 and 187,0 of H. R, H. the Duke 
of Edinburgh may be included here. During his'brief slay' on 
each occ.asion he was very popular, and on his first \'isiL 
laid the toundation of the new Tovk;n Hall to cost upwards 
of ^100,000,—and on his second visit opened the Alfred 
Hospital. A large sum of money was voted by the colony 
for Ins expenses. Towards the close of the peiiod during 
tlie Marquis of Normaiiby’s term of office, the two softs of 
^ilic Prince of Wales also visited Victoria, and were loyally 
"and enthusiastically received. 
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John Pasroe Fawkner, had founded Melbourne and 
witnessed its rapid and marvellous ^jrowth; died in 1869. 

After the departure of 'Viscount Canterbury Sir William 
Foster Stawell acted as Governor till the arrival of Sir George 
Bowen on the 3T*st March 1873. ''His term continued only till 
the 22nd February 1879. sJr. Graham Beriy- being Premier, 
there was mucb''acrimonious dispute, between the two Houses 
on a question of reform in the Council, which ended in the 
wholesale dismissals of numerous public officers on “ Black 
Wednesday," as it was called under the pretence Of, there being 
no money to pay them with. In this dispute Sir George 
Bowen made himself conspicuous by fiis siding with Mr. Berry. 
This, with his being a party to'sending Mr. Berry in a quasi- 
ambassadonal capacity to England, filled up the measure 
of his unfitqess for office, and he w'as removed the Home 
Government. . 

The Marquis*of Nwimanby succeeded him, and assumed the 
reins of Government on the 27th February 1879. Berry soon 
found that; he could not^lead the new Governor by the nose 
as he had led the ,last. He was defeated by Service at the 
general elections of 1880 ; but resumin§r bis position the same 
year, was allowed to pass (1881) his Reform of Council Bill 
in a very different sha^le to that in which he had introduced it. 

By this Bill the colony was divided iiito fourteen provinces 
for the election of Membeis of Council. Three members were 
allowed to each, with a term of office of six years. An estate 
in lands and tenements ot the annual value of iTioo clear of 
all charge qualifies a member. An elector's qualification was a 
freehold worth ;^io per annum, or occupation of laiKTin any 
municipal district of any one of the provinces rated at £2$ 
per cent The election of the new mehibers took place in 
1882 The Legislative Assembly, if it may be noted here, con¬ 
sists of 86 members returned "in 55 electorates 'J’here is' no 
property qualification for members or voters. Everyone, tw'entv- 
one years of age, untainted by crime, is entitled to a vote. 
The Members of the Assembly are paid ;^3no per annum each. 

Berry had, however, incut.cd so much odium that he "Avas 
again defeated on ist July iS8i by S'lr Bryan O’Loghleii, 
who thereupon became the Ibadei; of an administrati ih 
which, as it 'was a moderate one, was hailed as a relief 
by all parties. Happening, however, to come under the 
influence of the Romish Hierarchy and their political plans, 
he had to give w’^ay to Mr. James Service on 8th March 1883. 
Mr. Service distinguished his latest term of office, by intro¬ 
ducing afresh the question of Federation^ and by moving in the 
anne.vation of New Guinea and other islands in the Pacific. 
At the Great Banquet at Albury (i8th June 1883) given by the 
two colonies, Victoria and N. S. W., to celebrate the opening 
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of through railway com^nicalioil between Melbourne and 
Sydney, and at which the Tjovernor and leading Ministers of 
the two colonies were present.* JWr. Sejvice introduced the 
subject of Federation^ in a nobfe speech, declared its feasibility, 
and threw the onu& of rejecting it fln New S()uth Wales. An 
Australian Conference of all the* colonies in order to take 
initiatory steps*-was shprtlv afterwards (Hovember^ heUi in 
Sydne}^ and a common basis of future proceeding was 
adopted. . , 

Federatiyfe Bills were to be passed by each colony before 
the Union could take place and a Great Australian Common¬ 
wealth esta];>lished. In (he matters of French Criminals and 
New •Guinea, Mr. Service<ilso did excellent work. He carried 
^ his point, which was that of Australia, in both. The first 
* difficulty was reduced by the French Government; it has 
dwindled down to nothing of moment. The Commodore of H. 
M.Jp Australian station w'as directed^by wire* by the Home 
Government to declare the southern jjortion of 'New Guinea 
under a British Froteeforate, the colonies unitedly defraying 
£ 15,000 per annum of the cost of such Protectorate. ]\lr. Ser¬ 
vice, however, further \^ished to see other islands in the Pacific 
also annexed. But this was an even larger question than that 
of New Guinea, for Germans, French, find Americans claimed 
in tlie Pacific portion?! which clainrys could not be entirely 
overlooked, and* whereas a shadow of a glaim was actually set 
up in behalf of the natives. Parties and factions w’-ere strong 
under the Marquis of Normanby’s rule, but his great prudence, 
experience and practical wisdom ^nabled him to steer the vessel 
of Stale in peace and honor to hmisef to the end of his term, 
and lie left on i8th April 1884. His Excellency Sir Henry 
Brougham Loch, K.IC.B., arrived and was sworn in on 15th 
July following, the Chief Justice, Sir WfStaw'ell, acting in 
interval. Sir Henry Loch’s public utteranoes and acts gave 
univeisal satislactTon. The salary of the Governor of Victoria 
wag increased to j^j0,000 per annum and was th 4 highest of 
any in the Australian colonies for a time. 

(c) MATEfiiAL Progress and Wealth. 

•The progress of wealth and industry ill this period has been 
astonishing. No tale is 'so eloquent or conclusi'jfe here as that 
told by ligiires. . • 

-*-The period began (1855) with 33,430 horses; 
at the end of 18S3 there were 286,779. In 1855 there were 
534,113 caftle; at the end of* 1883 their numbers stood at 
1,297,546. In 1855 there were 4*577 j*^ 72 sheep ; at the end 

of 18S3 they had reached 10,739,021. In 1855 pigS numbered 

__ __ - ^ ■ 

, * \Ye were present at this banquet. 
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20,686 ; in^ 1883 they liact increased to 233,525. In all, 
live stocks increased from 5,166 101 in 1855 to 12,556,871 in 
1883. The total nurnber of persons included under the head of 
pastoral occupations according to the census returns of 1881 
was 9,327. During this period, *too, Augora and Cashmere 
goats, and ostricljes, were imported and acclimatised. 

Agncullural.—^tw 1855 the total ajea under cultivation was 
* *5^135 acres ;,at the end of 1883 if was 2,215,923 acres.- Of this 
total 1,104,392 acres were under \5rheat, their produce in weight 
being 15,570,245 bshls., valued at (3-8 per bshl.)* .^2,854,545. 
Under oats i88,i6i acres, produce 4,717,624 bshls., value (2-8 
per bshl.) ^629,017. Under barley 46,832 acres, produce 
1,069,803 bshls., value (3-6 per bshl.)-87,216. Under maize 
2,570 acres produce 117,294 bshls, value (4-8 per bshl.) £2^,260. 
Under peas, &c., 30,443 acres, produce 791.093 bshls, value 
(3-2 per bshl.*) ;6 ^i 25,2S6. Under potatoes 40,195 acres, pro¬ 
duce i6i,oS8 tons, value (;^3-i4-8 per ton) ;^6'> 1,395. Under 
mangold wiirzel 1,056 acres, produce 18,906 tons, value 
per ton) £2^^808. Under onion 1,235 acres, produce 6,977 
tons, value {£7-1^ per ten) £^2,328. Under hay 302.957 acres, 
pioduce 433,143 tons, value (/3-10 ’per ton) £1,516,000. 
Under green forage 4,963 acres, produce value (£12 per a('re) 
;^'59,555. Under tobacco 1.525 acres, produce 9,124 cwi., value 
(lotf. per lb.) ^42,579. „Under vines 7,326 acres, produce of 
grapes, 129,327 ewt, total wine made 723,560 gallons, value 
(2s. per gallon) £72,356, and brandy 2,646 gallons, value fdA'. 
per gallon) £794. The area of land lyiiig fallow at the end of 
1883 was 174,607 acres. The gardens and orchards covered 
another total of 20,754 acres The total number of persoi.s 
entered under agricultural pursuits in the census retuins was 

113,253- 

A/i»if7g.--Tbc qbantitv of gold raised during tlie previous 
period as we sawlidd been 8,425,702 oz, valued at ;^‘33,702,''28. 
The total (piautity raised fr-mi the beginning to the eijd of 
1883, including the pieceding period was 52,214,150 oz., 
valued at £208,856,600 This is an average of more than 
>^3,330,000 a year. The estimated yield of gold to the 
end of 1884 was /212,000.coo. The largest lump of gold 
called the Welcome Stranger Nugget" yet found hi Vic¬ 
toria weighing'2,28c 02., was discovered at the Moliagul dig¬ 
gings during this period (1869). The total area of auriferous 
country is 25,000 square miles, of which only a twentieth pait 
had as yet been worked. Deep mining, whicli yielded steady 
results, was yet to go forward. At Stawell a shaft had gone 
more than 2,000 feet below the surface. • Besides gold there are 
olhcE.metals as silver, tin, copper, antinion)^ lead, etc., mined 
for 
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The total number of the population entered as 'engaged in 
mining at the end of i883iwas 31,621. * 

AJann/adurcs.—lhe greatest possible progress was made 
here. The Trotective TariS" pa^ed uifder the McCiillock 
Ministry had the effect of 10 stimulating nlanufacturing en¬ 
terprise that from only 152 mmuifactories ^t the end of the 
preceding period (in 1854) at the end of 1883 they had^ in¬ 
creased, to 2,779, excliMing* 131 stone workings and quarries. 
The iTumber of mining machines, not included'in these, was 
4,149 for ifiSa. The following "figures show the increase at 
stated peribds :— 

i860 • ...• • ... 474 

• 1870 , ...• ... 1,529 

1880 ... ■ ... 2,239 

1883 ... .. 2,779 

The factories of Victoria turned out work as* locomotives, 
railway carriages, or iron work in general wjich challenged 
colbparison^ with those imported from Great Britain, Belgium, 
and America.* In iron- work contiac*ts w^ere undertaken even 
for India and China and all the otifer j^ustralian Colonies. The 
locomotives turned out by the Phami^c Foundry Company 
at Ballaarat were even then known all over Australia for ex¬ 
cellence and durability. The total number of the population 
engaged in manufaqjuwng operations in 1583 W’as 39,926. The 
following detail^ are also for the f»am 5 year :— 

Wheat. Other. 

Flour Mills in No. 140 opeiaied on ... ?,tS;o,5o6 bshls. 337,830 

Breweries „ " ,, 70 beei made ... 13,729,371 galls. 

<1^ & jfottetieB ,, 19S bucks m4de . 96,097,1100 

fNo. ot hides tanned 3^4,333 
„ skins ,, ^i433i*'96 

Tanneries, Fell- „ sluep skins 

monkeries stripped ... <i9t3,o55 

wool obtained from • 


skins 


Woollen Mills 

Soap and Candle 

^ iVoi ks 

Tobacc^, Cigar, 

&c. 

Books, printing, &c. 

Tools, iifstru- 
merits, 

Dress, shoes, &c. 

Saw Mills, 

joinery, &c. 

Stone quarrie.s, 

&c. 


wool washed only 

! cloth manufactured 
blankets 
shawls 



soap made 
candles made 
tnbaCco 
Clii^trs No. * 
snutT a 


• ** 

• « • 


I. 13 * 


.. *44 

» 239 


>1 


231 

131 stone operated on ... 


5,725.286 lbs. 
7,191,664 „ 
83o, 6<?4 yas. 
2 531 prs, 

, 259 

140,235 cwt. 
3^530 

1,279671 lbs. 
7 ,i 96 f 2 oo 
1,323 Ib.s. 


463,175 c. yds. 


11 
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Victoria stood as the leading manufacturing country in the 
southern heihisphere. 

Trade, shipping, etc —They imports in 1883 amounted in value 
to 17,743,846, and exports to ^16,398,863. Tdie number of 
vessels inwards i’,023 of 1,464,752"total tonnage, and outwards 
2,064 of 1,499,579 total tonnage. There were (1882) twelve 
Baijks of issue with a total paid-uo capital of ^9,432,250, 
and assets of ;£^3T,248,586 The Savings Banks for the same 
year 'were 222, with 122,584 depositors, and balances amount¬ 
ing to 3,121,246. 

Revenue, expenditure, etc .—The total public revenue in 1883 
was i^5,611,253; being j^ 6/9,933 from land, 769,004 cus¬ 
toms, jj439,645 other taxation,';;^ 1,838,284 railways, £132,915 
other public works, and £751,472 miscellaneous receipts. 
The total public expenditure was £5^651,885 ; being on 
railways £iii73>53S, other public works £636,611, public 
instruction, etc., £598,970, medical and charitable £267.400, 
and miscellaneous services £2,975.369. 

The total public debt was £24,308,175. 

The number of miles open of railways was 1,562, at a 
total cost of £21,106,373, There Were besides, 133 miles 
railways in course of construction ; and during 1884 the 
construction of nearly one thousand more miles was pl-aced 
before the House. Victoria had the hugest number of miles 
of railway open not only relativel^?^ for her size,* but absolutely, 
of any Australian Colony. Settlement and population,—trade, 
industry and wealth all follow in the wake of the “ iron horse.” 
Melbourne was united to Geelong as early as 1857. IMie Mel¬ 
bourne and Williamstown railway was opened in 1859. Ihe line 
to Ecliuca was opened in 1864, and then was pushed forward by 
private enterprise as far as Deniliquin in N. S. IV. Lines now 
intersected the coiAitry in every direction. Though begun, as we 
saw under the preceding period, by private enterprise, railways 
now formed a state department. 

The value of rateable property in Melbourne was f 1883) 
;^io,32i,62o, wifb a revenue of £135,102. The value of such 
property in aU cities, tuwns, etc, was £37,355.371, with a 
revenue of £486,328 ; and the value of all such property in 
shires was £58,255,588, with a revenue of £600,173. 

The militaly and niival forces, too, as the safeguards of 
■wealth, may be included here. The land forces comprised 
Artillerj% Engineer, Torpedo and Rifle Corps, Both regulars 
and volunteers, and had an actual total (1882-1883) of 2,948, 
with an establishment total when complete of 3,914 ; besides 
87 staff, etc, unattached. ’ The troops ■w'ere armed with the 
Martini-Henri Rifle. The total number of males of soldiering 
age (20—40 years) in the colony in 1881 was 114,142. . , 
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The Navy consisted of seven waf-v^ssels iron-clad turret-ship, 
gfun-boats, etc., vis., the i^erbcfus^ Nelson, Viclvrta, Albcfl, 
Childers, Nepean, and Lonsdale. TJie total cost of the land and 
sea forces was about 100,000 ^cr aflnum. 'The total military 
and naval expenditure*since 11154 hail been netifrly ;6 3,ooo,ooo. 

Other Lines ANrf Influkncijs. 


Social —During the early part of this peridd the disturbing 
influences at work on the original Gold Discovewes stll conti¬ 
nued. Settlers^had left tliejr homesteads, merchants their 
desks, professional men their offices, tiailesmen their shops, 
sailois their ships, all iij the,search for gold. The entire 
population bad been smitten wijffi the gold mania—niW sacra 
James t The delirium, horwever, gradually passed away, and 
'^vithin a few years of this time things began again to run in 
regular and settled grboves- We have already noted the visits 
paid by His Royal Highness the Duke of Kdinhurgh. These 
witl^ the presence of other subsequent distingnished visitors 
siigh as their .Royal Highnesses the .sons of the Prince of 
Wales, with the high tone niauitaijied in Governraeiit House, 
and the large class of the very whaljih)'^ led by Sir W. 
J Clarke, and the mcrease of intercourse wdth Europe, and 
of high education and culture, served to give a tone to 
society which made it as respectable Sere as in any other 
country. • * • • 

lixkilntions. —We have noticed the first .rudimentary Exhibi¬ 
tion under the preceding period. It was folJpwedin i860 by a 
second Exhibition in which there were 703 exliibitor.s, Jt was 
open foj* oply ten weeks. The receipts amounted to 400, 
anti the number of pe^^ons admitted to 67,405. 

In 1S66 followed the ^rd Victonan Exhibition which proved 
a greater success. The area of exhibit space was 56,240 feet or 
ne.'iily thrice that of the previous Exhibition, Jt was open for 
105 days during which the receipts were and the numbci 

of adnwssions was 2^8,634. At this Exl\ib]tion a giU pyramid, 
62 feel higji, represented 36.514,361 oz, of gold valued at 
Xi 46-,P57,444.'the total of the juccious metal extracted lioui 


\ ictonan gold-fields uy to that time. • 

in i872-73 and in 1875 minor cxlii-bitions were held in 
coimecLfen wdth the exhibits forwarde/l from Victoria for the 
London Exhibition of 1873 and the Philadelphia Jt-xIii!)iLioii 
of 1875^ • . ’ 

1 he tireat International Exhibition ^rvas opened t)n ist October 


18.S0 and clused on 30th April It was the gieatest Exhi¬ 

bition that has yet been held in the southern hemisphere. Its 
best monument is the superb Exliibitlon Hiuidiiig eneried at a 
cosLo! ii^25o,ooo which graces its noble silo iii the Cariton 
.gardens. The attendance was 1,309,4 06. 

voi„ CXI 1 1.1 ■ 7 
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Finally, tlie Victorian Jibilee Exhibition to celebrate the 
50th anniversary of the feuhdatioi> of the colony opened in 
November iJ{84 in the same Great Exhibition Building. The 
promoter, however, was a pn^^ate individual, who failed in com¬ 
ing up to expectation, thouch t/ie exhibition wa5 patronised 

Education. —The numbernf schools with which tiiis period 
opened (1855) was 438, wi’th a total of 24,478 scholars, and 
the];e were 16 sturlents matriculated at the University (its first 
year). In 18S2-83 there were 1,750 public schools with 222,428 
scholars and private 670 with 35,773 scholars, infill 2,420schools 
25,820 scholars enrolled ; while the matriculated students of 
the University numbered 135,^ and there were 73 giaduates. 
The schools of design during 1883 were 33 with 2,806 pupils ; 
schools of mines 2 with 850 enrolled, and other High Schools 
and Colleges 6, with 959 pupils. The University had faculties 
in Medicine and Law^, as well as in Arts and its reputation 
stood second to none. Among the educational institutions 
should also be included the great Public Library in Melbotrne, 
and the Mechanics' Institutes scattered all over the country'. 
The former was opened by Acting Governor-General MacArthur 
in 1857 since when additions have^ been made to it of 
a Picture Gallery, School of Design and an Industrial Museum 
and was visited by more than a quarter of a million during the 
year—the building is one of the noblest in the city ; and^the 
latter a Mechanics' Insthute, which 'number 250, had an 
attendance in 1883 of nearly 2,ooo,ono. 

The Press.. —The Newspaper Press of Victoria could even 
then challenge comparison with that of any other country 
in the world, headed by the great Melbourne Dailies. The 
Aggy with its weekly edition of the Leader^ the Telegraph 
with its Weeklv Times, the Argus ^Yith its weekly Aus/ralutn, 
the evening World with its magnificent weekly the Federal 
Auslraliany Evening Herald .—there w'cre upvvaids of 

a hundred and fifty others in the country districts. A Book 
Press, too, arose and publishers were con‘«tantly issuing a 
variety of works, among the principfil of wdiich may be speci¬ 
fied those by George Robertson and Co., Cameron Laing and 
Co., and others. The Messrs. Geo. Robqrtson, and Cameron 
and Laing issue works not only of a high class (as wdi as 
light literature), but in the most superior style of mechanical 
execution and finish. Tliere were 490 copyrights of Nvorks, 
etc., taken out in 1883. The process of photo lithography was 
discovered in Melbourne by Mr. Osborne in i860. He w-as 
rewarded by Government with /1,000. The art w^a^ of great 
value in multiplying maps, etc. 

Entertainments. —Several ‘ Theatres and Opera houses were 
established institutions in Melbourne, while the interior towns 
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and cities were visited by, numeA)U§ companies ^veral times 
during the year. The best artists were brought out from England 
and America. Miss Gathering Hayes who gave some vocal 
performances in 1856. realised 1,000 guineas a1> a guinea a ticket 
on a single night for the benefit of^the Melbourne charities. 

The Church, etc ,—During this period an additional Church 
of England Diocese, thai of Ballaarat, was’fiormed out of* the 
westein*districts, and it was proposed in 1884 to ^erect another 
for the northur districts whh its centre at Sandhurst. The 
number of«ciburches and chapels in Victoria rose from 187 in 
the last year of the preceding,period 1854103,518111 1882-83 
with seals fpr over 400,000. jliere were also 36 Hospitals 
with accommodation for nearly jo,ooo patients. 

The history of the evolution of Victoria may end here. 
We have told it briefly and rapidly. We have seen the colony 
grow from the two Messrs. Henty t® a population a little short 
of a million of souls; from a few »heep ttf nearly eleven 
minions, and horses and cattle in proportion; from the five 
acres first laid out by Fawkner’s pajty to a cultivation of over 
two millions of acres ; from the first sparkle of gold on 
Donald Cameron’s* “ run " of Climes to a total quantity raised 
oT the value of over tw'o hundred and ten millions sterling; 
from the first small iron foundry cstaldished on the banks of 
tlio Yana in 1840 td tile immense dewloprtient of manufactur¬ 
ing enterprise ^presented by 2,^79 manufactories and works; 
from the one small vessel of the Messrs. Hent)^ representing 
the ‘Shipping” of 1834 to over four thousand vessels of nearly 
three inillions tons burthen ; from the first imports and e^orts 
tif whale oil and sheep the value of which may have been 
covered by a few Jhousand pounds to an import and export 
trarle of over thirty-four millions sterling in one year ; from a 
settlement which the Government relusej to recognise to a 
Stifte with an annual revenue and evpenditufc of over eleven 
millions sterling ; ^ith lines of railways intersecting the country 
in fcvery diieciion, and nearly twenty-five millions sterling 
laid,out on-them; with rateable propeity in cities, towns, 
boroughs and shires ^^dued at one hundrerl nifllions sterling ; 
expmting wheat and breadslufls, and all-kinds of manufactures, 
etc., as of iron, leather, wood, wool and cloth, an<J tallow, meats 
and provisions, bags and sacks, etc.; with Military and Naval 
Forces numbering 4,000 men and seven war-vessels; moving in 
questions of* Imperial moment aivl beyond the bounds of 
Australia ;*vvith a great system,of free education with numerous 
literary and other civilising and refining influences and agencies 
and with a metropoliswhich is at orJfce an orna¬ 
ment on the face of the globe and the Queen City df the 
^ Soulliem Ileniisi)hcrc with a population amounting to over 
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three hundred thousand, hiid with public parks and buildings 
which may Vie with those of miiny of the older European 
capitals, Surely the resuljs'-have been marvellous as a dream. 
“ The child is father to the man.’' And if rthe past has 
been thus w'hat will the future b^ ? With her enterprise and 
capital she annexed Fiji, opened up North Queensland, and 
was, still advancing further. And , with the “ far-reaching 
h^nds ” of her statesmen she came to share in European 
counsels. The time had come for a Great Australian Dominion 
or Commonwealth. 

It will have been seen that this Federation of the Australian 
(!olonies was actually mooted in 1870, and that twelve years 
after Mr. Service took practical steps towards bringing it 
about. Hence it seems perfectly monstrous for Lord Loch 
to publicly state that Sir Henry Parkes frst made proposals 
for Federation to him. Loyd Loch was not even dreamt of 
for an Australian Governor when the subject had been^for 
)’ears before the public ; and Sir Henry Parkes, was hiniself 
one of the most determined opponents of the idea, till he 
could no longer resist tte fide. The subject W'as constantly 
treated by the Press, to ■whom if any cieadit is to be given 
any where it should be awarded, the Federal Ausiralimi con- 
spicuousV leading the way. It was the Evolution of,the 
national life of Australiiv, and the Fress-fitly led the wav, 
for the Press in Australia is its veiy life. It may rcniahi for 
us to consider what this national life—the Future of Austr.ilia 
—will 5f’et be. 


Old Australian Colonist. 



Art. V.—THE*>UDGK. 

C icero s*ays timt “ m©n resevible the g6ds in'nothing so 
much as in doing good to 4 hcir fellow-creatures.” The 
truth of this saying no human being has bptler opportunities 
of proving than the important personage xVho occupies’ the 
judgnrent seat. Indeed, the man who accepts a judgeship 
takes upon ^imself a very setious responsibility. His duty is 
of the utnflost importance to the State, and if it is next to 
anything^ it is only next <o that ,of the Sovei;eign Ruler. * He 
adminuitcrs*thc^w which,in every good Government is above 
the king. True it is that in such countries as Russia and 
Turkey, the king is ^above law, but it is to be observed that 
absolute monarchy is the exception, not the “rule. In all 
other forms of Government law is above king,'even though it 
be 4 sis own making. Indeed, the jucfge is the earthly god, 
a» he has to’ (felcrniine with authority between truth and false¬ 
hood, right and wrong. Even the king himself iS amenable 
to his orders. Without* questioning the ’doctrine of “ A Regie 
Lex,” it may be safely asserted that the position ofitlie king 
after he has made the law considerably ^resembles that of the 
silktvorm in his ^elf-spun cocoon, ip this respect differ¬ 
ing from the Sijpreme Ruler in heaven who “ i-s not tied to 
his own Sacraments, though men are.” Henry IV of England, 
on being informed that Chief Justice G&scoigne had com¬ 
mitted the Prince of Wales to prison for contempt of Court 
expressed^reat joy at having suffh a judge who admini.steied 
justice with impartiality, and such a son who in obedience to 
the law submitted* peaceably to the punishment. Nelson’s 
watchword is nowhere so very appropriateoas in the'mattcr of 
th^ administration of justice. A judge itQglecting his duty 
is, as a great nian has said, guilty, not of butchery but of 
murder, which is if much higher offence. This i'anguage, no 
doubt, i.s very strong, but it doe.s not exaggerate the ^tiurh.'f A 
judge who does deliberate injustice might be called a judicial 
butclier, but one w^io neglects to do justice dc.seives to be 
called by a more execrable name,—indeed, the designation, 
judicial murderer,—would hardlj'^ bcinappiopritite in his case. 
Thus, it appears that wilful neglect of duty is a more heinous 
olfence than <leliberate abuse of it. 

The dut^ of the legislator, hqvve\?cr, is not to be confounded 
with that of the judge. Certrfm it i.s, there was a time when 
the two offices were nnijtcr* in the same*person ; bijt he co’dd 
not, when administering law, undo his work as legislati^ he 
was bound to administer the law as it stood, and if he thought 
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that it required amendment or alteration, he could only give 
expression tSo his views in his capacity of legislator. But 
strange as it may seem, thei legislator, though the framer of 
the law, often fail*, to put a proper construction upon it. In 
fact the author oV a Law &r Act, consiefering morp what he 
privately intended than the meaning he has expressed, is the 
less qualified to^ construe it. Thus, the proposition is very 
true, winch lays clown that the duty of the judge is tp declare 
not to make, the law.* He is to determine what the law /s, 
not what it ou^ht to be. He may well suggest improvements 
in existing law, if he deems it defective in some respects; but 
he need not do so, that not. forming an essential part of his 
duty. However, as a matter of fact, impr6vem*ents in law 
have for the most part been made through the instrumentality 
of the judges. Their opinions are in most cases viewed upon 
with great approbation by the legislative body, and, accord¬ 
ingly, new law\ ai2 made or old laws amended in consonance 
with those opinions. Hence distinction is made between 'text 
law and case law. Thd latter is sometimes an improvement 
on the former and somefimts an addition to it. 

But whatever difficulties there may be- in declaring what 
the law is, there is still greatei difficulty in applying it to the 
particular case before the judge. Thus, one may be a sp.und 
lawyer, but if he dpes not take the ftio-uble to master the 
facts or lacks the tact and power of doing „so, it is almost 
certain that he will fail to do justice. One who would be a 
good judge must be a master of fact as well as of law. Th IS 
happy union in the same individual is anything but common. 
Lord Chancellor Loughboroifgh was an excellent jud|fe 6f facts, 
but was sadly deficient in a knowledge of the common law. 
A judge who is strong both in law and'fact is certainly a 
remarkable charao’.er. Such a judge is not to be found at all 
times. At any rate, men like him are very rare. Many quali¬ 
fications are necessary to form such a Glia'!.acter. Where all 
the qnalifica'j’ons are present, the fortunate possessor there¬ 
of becomes all but perfect in his sphere of life. But it seldom 
happens that one and the qualifications are united in the 
same person. Human nature being fia'il, it cannot hope to 
attain to a state in any matter which is only next to absolute 
perfection. A perfect, or even a r/£m«-pcifect, judge is out 
of the question. All that one can reasonably hope for is to 
have a judge who is sufficiently strong in law and fact. And 
even such a judge must be considered as not quite, a common 
character. Indeed, a judge has so many difficulties to contend 

O Or, as Kacon says, the oHia; ol .i judjLjo is ” and not/wj 

dare }"—lo interpret law and not to nalic law or yivc law. (lissay on 
Judicature.) 
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with that it is only occasionally ^h^t his efforts sire crowned 
with •success. Unless all circumstances concur, itiis impossible 
for him to achieve success. The o.ualifications referred to are 
not few, and this is not to be wdndered* at, when the great 
importance of'the judicial o/fice i? taken into consideration. 
As is the ^fffice, so must the qualitications of the person be 
who is called upon to exercise the functions thereof. A judge 
must be learned in the law. This qualificHtion is absolutely 
necessury from the nature of the thing. But mere legal learn¬ 
ing is not su^cient. To prove a good judge learning in other 
professions* is also necessary, though not to the same extent 
as law-learning. Want of clas&ic^l education, however, is no 
bar to a’ nrwn Ji^ecoming a groat judge. Lord Coke, the 
legal Heviathan ’* as Lord Campbell calls him, was no scholar 
with all his love for Virgil,* and it is a well-known fact that 
he made light of fiacon’s really great vvoik by saying that 
it deserved to be freighted in the ship of Fool's.” In fact, he 
wa«»an nnscholarly lawyer, and yet %ho can *dony that his 
reputation ‘a judge is quite iinparallelled. Lord Hardwickc 
never received a classical educationytbiil^ that circumstance did 
not prevent him from bejcoming a very great judge which he 
pcc-eminently was. As for Lord Kenyon, his scholastic edu¬ 
cation was very defective and was no.t at all improved by 
sliiiiy. But there i§ np doubt that he was a good judge, only 
second to Lord Eltlon. Lord GilToro* and Lord St. Leonards 
also were not .scholars. As for Lord Soineis and Lord ]\Ians- 
field they arc with a few others brilliant exceptions who united 
the learning in* other professions with learning in their own. 
S^cakiug af the former, Bishop <»Burnct says, He was very 
learned in his own profession with great deal more learning 
in other profession#, in divinity, philosophy and history." 
Somers was a poet also, and Addison jn dedicating his 
“Campaign’" to him alluded to his “•immortal strains." 
Lord Mansfield res^J^mbles Somers in many respects and was 
like .him a poet of»no mean order. Pope has lairtentcd 
■ “How sweet and Ovi v/as in Murray lost ! ** 

Tlie best of native Judges, Dwarkanath Mitter, was un¬ 
doubtedly a learned' man ; but surely the learning of his 
illlistrious successor, Sir ^omCftchandra Mitter, was not above 
average, and yet in judicial ability he was not mfleh inferior to 
his eminent predecessor. Similar remarks apply to Mr. Chan- 
der Madhab* Ghose, who, though not a scholar in the proper 
sense of thc^ term, has the wcil-carned reputation of being a 

* I'liib fnthci of Knplish jurisprudence^ bo.'i'jted tli.it m his, Institute 
might be found some three hundred (niotilions troni the* pool ol the 
.^nead • 
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good judge.' Indeed, in legal profession, high literary 
acquirements', are not the best m6ans for attaining success; 
and Sir William Jones, no con^mon authoril)', in one of his letters 
to Dr. Parr, .said that in the profession of law the reputation 
of a scholar was k dead weight oiiia person. What is absolutely 
necessary is that a judge shotild know the general principles 
of law and possess the sense to apply them .to the particular 
case before him.' He must also watch the change.s in the 
statute law and read the cm tent reports so as to be able to 
know liow the laws are interpreted and applied by liis 
brother judges. But in any case a judge must be a professional 
man and thoroughly understand hi-^ profession, or, as Daniel 
O’Connell said, “ A judge mujt be ^ downright tiadesman.” 
To all this must be added a general knowledge of the aits and 
sciences which have relation to law; and ,cven Coke himself 
in the preface to his Reports has observed that some knowledge 
of eveiy science an ’ art is not only useful, but even necessary 
to a lawyer. But knowledge will not avail unless one takes'i.he 
trouble to get himself acquainted with the facts. A judge must 
be pains-taking. Indeed, .industry is better than cleverness, and, 
as Dr. South very well puts it, the “ sweat of the blow entitles 
it to the laurel.” If one would be a good artificer, he must net 
dread the smoke and tarnisli of the furnace.” The case of 
Lord Thurlow, " the law lion ” as he vvas called, is an 
exception, and if his idlenoss was remaikable, his ability was 
more remarkable still. " 

The advice given by Jethro to Moses in the matter of the 
appointing of judges does not make learning a necos'.ary 
qualification fora judge. He said, that judges "shoivid bf 
men of courage and men of truth ; fearing God and hating 
covetousness. ” This omission in the Jethro’j advice was wisely 
supplied by Lnid Bacon in his “advice to Sir George Villiers,” 
where he desenbed' ignorance as a stone and obstacle in tlie 
way of becoming a good judge. He observed, “ an ignorant 
man cannot, '•a coward dare not, he a gooti judge.” Some 
knowledge of the world, as it is called, is also useful and 
nece.ssar}' to a .judj^e. /Jtliough a judge should not aim at 
becoming a public character, commonly* so called, still he 
must understand men and mannenc—the modes in which they 
live, the infliK'nces under which they gener^dly act; the 
passions to which they are at times subject. Without such 
knowledge one cannot prove a good judge* It i« commonly 
said that judges who aie sent direct from England .often fail 
in d(jing substantial Ju.sticc in ^iidia. This observation is only 
too' true, and the failure which unfortunately happens ip some 
cases js mainly to be attributed to ignorance of native life in 
the East. Surely there is an Immense deal of didercncc 
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between eastern aiul western Inodes and id^aj, so that 
whoever tries to decide Indian cases involving questions regard¬ 
ing native manners and customs /rom the stampoint of a 
European runs ^the risk of doing*injus^ice. So as our expe¬ 
rience goes^ Civilian Judges of the High Court^ave, as a rule, 
pioved better administrators of juvtice than Barrister Judges 
sent out direct from England, Of course JtKere have been 
exceptions, but they are Exceptions of that character whith 
only pfove the rule. The case of Sir Barnes Peacock, the 
first Chief J^ustice of the Bengal •High Court, stands almost 
unique. He was a genius and did justice between man and 
man as it jvere by intuitivQ know«leds®* Even he on some occa- 
■iions C9uld libt over the^inflnance of western thoughts and 
ideas. Mr. Sewell White is another exception. Although he 
was somewhat slow, was almost always sure. His colleagues 
Jiad the highest icgard for him and even Civilian Judges 
seldom difrerred from him in his conclusion of facts. Mr. 
Chaftes Pontifex also stands out as afh exception. He was 
a quick wftied judgo, and, what app^eared very remarkable 
was that he could understand a ca«e t^eforc all the facts were 
stated. Such judgeslare not commonly met with, and it is the 
paucity of such men at the present time which is the main 
causg of the genera! complaint as to thc^insatisfactory nature 
of the administiatioruuf. justice in the bigViest tribunal in the 
land, • ' * 

A judge must also be courageous. Thhi is his fitst attribute 
both according to Jethro and Bacon. “Ctujrage,” says the 
Lord Chanceller Ciaicndon, “ is as necessary in a judge as in a 
gijncral: ” ?V coward judge is mucli an object of hatred 
as a coivard general. Neither of them can expect to succeed 
in their lespective callings, and if they do succeed at all, it is 
only by the purest of accidents. When a«judicial officer is 
convinced of the truth of a case, he must* declare it without 
fear or favour, in o^er words, he must have the courage of 
his conviction. Bflt this courage .'•hould not be^confounded 
with headirfess which is not a lesser fault titan cowardliness, 
A coward is too timid to give out his mind^ a heady man 
stick!) to his opinion, even when he is convinced to the contrary. 
They agree in this that, both ot them act*against their convic¬ 
tion, the difference lyin^ only in tlfc manner jn which they 
stifle it, the one through fear, the Qthcr through obstinacy. 
Accordingly, Montague says, “ a judge must avoid four faults ;— 
idleness, ci.vruption, cowardliness atid Ivcadyncss. Though 
he placn.s ' hcadiiiess ’ at the lasf, yet in leality it is not the least 
of the faults. Since to err is hum.wi, ijicre is no wonder if a 
man sometimes fall into error ; but it ,show> gveat petvcisit^ of 
ii\tellect when one docs not* mend his ways on being ‘•hown 
?ui, CkVIlj . 
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hi$ error. Indeed, erron^oii^ness is not so great a fault as 
obstinate persistency in error. Mr. James O’Kinealy, who 
has only lately retired fpm the Bengal High Court, was 
generally corr^.:,^ irf’his views, lAit if he once fell into error, 
he would almost invariably'stick to it, and, so far from correct¬ 
ing himself, wpuld go on sfrguing and try to show that he was 
no^ wrong. Not having the will to mend. his opinion, he 
would fain believe that he was not pioperly convinced, and as 
the poet has it 

“ One who’s convinced again<5t his will, 

Is of the same opinion still.'* 

Akin to courage is independence. iThese two qualities were 
best seen in Lord Coke who did not hesitat^^jto give up his 
post, high aL it was, when he found that he could not give 
them fair play without offending the king- Indeed, he rated 
them much' above royal favour. On being asked whether in a 
case in which the king inight be concerned he A'ould stay 
proceedings pending his Majesty’s consultation with the jud'^es, 
his memorable reply Was, When the case shall'be 1 will do 
that which*shall be fit for a^udge to do. ” Mr. Justice Crewe’s 
independence of character was almost equally high ; it was 
best seen in the famous ship-money case. Manfully supported 
as he was by the heroic advice of his lady, he declared against 
the opinion of his colleagues that the <aw was opposed to the 
claims of the crown.* The noble boldness w^ich the Mahom- 
medan Kazi showed td King Nasiruddiii of Bengal is also worthy 
of no small praise. Indeed, it stands superior to the courage 
of a Coke or a C-ewe. But neither courage nor independence 
is inconsistent with obedience properly so called. Accordingly 
Bacon compared the twelve judges of the realm to the twelve 
lions under Solomon’s throne, stoutly bearing it up, who, 
though in obedien<;e from the fact of their having been under 
the shrine, were yet lions. A judge may well act in obedience 
to the laws without compromising his courage or independence. 
Nor is courf^e inconsistent with fear of God. indeed, accord¬ 
ing to Jethro, the fearing Godt is a necessary qualifica¬ 
tion in a judge ; it is the lear of man—fear which Burke 
denounces as the most unwise, the most unjust, and the 
most cruel of all counsellers ”—that is a disgrace and a dis¬ 
qualification. <1 A God-fekring judge is'an object of glorification, 
whereas a man-fearing judge is a moral nuisance which must 
be got rid of at once. The Prophet David truly observes :— 

** The Angel of the Lord* tarrieth round about them that fear 
Him, and delivereth them.’' 

* Fuller, speaking of Crewe when out of office, felicitously observed " the 
count y hath constantly a smile for himjfor whom the court hath a frown.'' 
t A judge should “ devote himself Deo, Reje, et Lege ” Montague. 
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Jethro says that a judg^ should*also be a man of truth. 
Truthfulness, however, is implied by the fear of ^d| because 
one who fears God cannot but be a^r^an of truths A liar or a 
dishonest man*could not be said to fearfor if he did, 
he would on no account miftder Iffs conscience, or act dis¬ 
honestly. In this respect a jud^ should follow the Hony- 
huhums who, we •are told^ have no word in t|;ieir language.to 
express lying or falsehood. Fear of God also implies impar¬ 
tiality. Fartiajity is only a milder term for corruption. A judge 
who is partul.^to one party or the 'other cannot possibly hope 
to do justice, his sense of right and wrong being blended by 
misplacedvlo^e or prejudice. This partiality may be of two 
kinds, mz.f partisn>^ for a particular party, or partiality for a 
particular counsel pr pleader. 'The latter fault was conspi¬ 
cuous in Lord Kenyan who indulged in partialities for, and 
antipathies. against, particular barristers. Erslcine was his 

noted favourite,’^ whereas Law was oftentimes snubbed 
by^ liira. This. Law, be it said, defenSed the famous eastern, 
satrap, Warren Hastings, against such an array of illustrious 
orators and lawyers and got him honburtbl^ acquitted. Some 
Indian judges also* ha^e had their favourite barristers and 
vakils who seldom lost cases before them, and, even when 
thcy.lost, they lost with credit. Both hinds nf partiality are 
bad, though partiality fsr parties is a greater fault than partia¬ 
lity for practitioners. 

A judge must make a virtue of patience. Indeed, “ patience 
and gravity ” of bearing is, as Bacon says, an essential part of 
justice.” it is not good for a judge to hurry over a case, as 
h<f theieby runs the risk of making a mess in it. Hurry and 
haste, so far from effecting despatch, often runs counter to it 
and leads to bad resfilts, A judge may well be slow, provided 
he be sure, for tardy justice is better than •speedy injustice. 
But*he must alwaj^s bear in mind the " lawVdelay ” which has 
become proverbial, ftnd try to decide cases with despatch. He 
must not, however, in hot haste try to jump to a conclusion. 
Nor .should .he listen to private accounts* or pass his 
judgment on tfjcstatements. As in almost* all cases, the 
Spectator’s wise remark to Sir Roger—much might be said 
on both sides”—holds goqd, it Is not pruefent or advisable for 
a judge to hazard an opinion without* hearing tlfe other side. 
If the saying —Audi alteram /ar/m—i»to be commonly followed 
in tlie ordinary concerns of life, it must be invariably followed 
in the determination of disputes in a’court of justice. There 
is no wonder if a hasty conclusion arrived at on hearing one 
side only, should in some cases itead icvcn to irj-emediable 

* Justice should be derif, cxcepifin the seat, and never blind thcrcT*’ 
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injustice. Lord Eldon altvaj^s doubted, thoujjh his doubts were 
better than Vther men’s certainties. Indeed, his judgments 
are universally helr^ in higt “esteem, so that an equitable code, 
as has been Ju^d, might be constructed out of them. On the 
other hand, Lord Kenyon ii'ever dbubted, and yet it could not 
be said that his jiulgmcnls were on a par with those of 
Lord Eldon. Sir Nicholas Bacon,, father of the ilhistiidiis 
philosopher, used to say when pressed for decision, “ you must 
give me time.” In fact, a judge who does not pa)'pr--per 
attention to the cases bcfoit him nor takes time to consider 
them is guilty of a neglect of duty. “ Patience” says 
Lord Ellesmere, “ is a gicat part of a* judge ; aqd rthat part 
is so very essential that without it a judge,^^.nild be a crude 
imperfect character only. P'or sooth, no business can be wtl! 
done which is not well understood, and 'nothing can be well 
understood wh.*ch is not cwisidercd with patience. 

Akin to patfence is good temper. One who has no contiol 
over his temper cannot prove a good judge.. .Evennes’s of 
temper is a great aid to arriving at a right conclusion. Testi- 
nesa and impatience brhig ‘bn confusion, and confusion in tlm 
mind leads to confusion in the brain. A peevish, pclntant or 
impatient judge cannot take a calm dispa.saionate view of' a 
case, and it is theiei'ore no wonder if his judgments do not 
prove right or satisfactory. EvcnndSs of temper is not 
inconsistent with gfavity of hearing without which a judge 
cannot maintain the dignity of his office. A judge .shoiiifJ not 
be given to joking over the bench nor allow others to do .so. 
This would be playing merry-andrew in a place from which 
tomfoolery should of all others be studiously kept out. The 
court is not a theatre for the exhibition of the gay .side of 
human nature and its business require.s thaf kind of solemnity 
which prevails in k church or a temple. 

It is commonly said tha^ manners make the man. If this 
is true of m-an in general, it is pre-eminentljf true of the man in 
ermine. Good manners in a judge arc a great qualification, 
so that a judge who is wanting in them mu-st be considered to 
have a sad failing. Lord Coke with all his brilliant legal 
acquirements could not keep his temper under check and con-^ 
trol. He not nnoften proved rough and uncourteous and thiis 
lost much of \he esteem to which he was entitled for his vast 
and deep erudition. And’yet urbanity is not inconsistent with 
law-learning. Chief Justice Cicwe might be addiiiced as an 
instance in point. To learning baiclly inferior to th.it of Coke 
and to equal independence he added, as Lord Campbell says— 
what Coke.wanted so much—patience in hearing, evenness of 
temper, and kindness of heart. * Courtesy costs nothing, and 
it L much to be regretted that some men do not try to take 



Ihc credit of a vciy valuable accliiyV.is'hment v\itlV‘ut h.ivinj' 
to pay a d<'it for it. Lord Kenyoii’« bad tempL% wh'^ a great 
defect in him, and were it not thatdie possessed strong common 
sense and ofteg did substantiaP justice, hi# n^e would have 
come down to posterity witli* that •of Popham* whose shabliy 
treatment * of that really great aftd valiant man. Sir Walioi 
Kalcigh, shows jvhat despicable stuff he was made of. L ud 
Mansfield was the very "reverse of Lord K*cnyon in point of 
manners. Indeed, he was a pattern of politeness. Instances 
are ccrtai'.ilj* very few of his temper having been niftled while 
discharging the onerous duties of his high office. It would 
seem llial ho had mad« SnciftU5S his prototype and xvould 
rather, be offemSerl j^n .offending. Ur. Johnson with all his 
flrep hatred of che^lcotrisJi riatioi), had a special jcgard for 
Mansfield, and, whV is stiaiiger still, brackotted him with “ the 
greatest lawyer of antiquity. a.s Mansfield himselfTias described 
his great excmpler. JJut the resemblance is i^ot confined to 
thiffact of both having been well ^cr'fTal in law ; .it extends to 
shnilarity o( manners. • Tht: Athcnirtit sage on being told by 
one of the passors-by that he vras .being ridiculed by the 
Sophist said that •/{(’ was not 'ridiculed. Hut of all 

Kuglish judges none equalled Justice G>.aham in politcnc-'s. In 
fact, he was the politest judge ihat cwr adorned the bench. 
The late Chief J.us 4 icr of P'mgiyi, J^ir William Comer 
Pothcram, was imperfect genticm.o', and however people might 
dilVcr regarding his ability as » judge,‘all woulci, it is hoped, 
agree in giving him credit fni milduc.ss aftd afrabilic\. If he 
ever lost temper on the bench,—a iliii.g very raio indeed,-- 
lie knew’ ■fthcre to find it agaifi. I.i fact, his poutoiu'sa 
’.las done him yeoman servic’ and has earned for him 
such high honour* as has nev r been sluovn to any of 
his predecessors in office. Sii Ibitncs* Peacock was .t 
ve»y able and learned judge, so much sd that India has not 
seen his equal up Vo this time. Even he was not honoured 
on‘the eve of Ifis departure from this country as Sir Comer 
has been ' As for the late Mr. Justice Norn’s, he was the vciy 
revdtse of his Chief. His manners were uot.at all becoming 
a g. ntlcman. Justice Leblanc was not moic disliked by the 
Knglish bar than Justice Non is was* by the Indinn. No 
vakil or barrister, if he could help it, Vould app^jar bcftirehim. 
His retire/neut, though under veij, |»ainful circiim..tanc';s, has 
been an agreeable relief to the bar, if not also to the 
bench, fot^ we know as a fact tlyit some of his colleagues could 
not at all pull well with him. 'Judges should know that they 
have certain duties to. perform in* rcg#ird to the gentlemen 
who practice before them. The latter arc all honourable, men^ 

• was called ilit " hanging judge for bis extreme severity 
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and it is only fair and juLt thap they should receive an 
honourable treatment. Indeed, the bar and the bench should 
be respectful w each oth^<^; and surely there is no better 
means of prew^virife the dignUy of the court. But unfor¬ 
tunately for the profession s^jme judges fail to recognise this 
fact, or, admitting its correctness, do not choose to act up 
to it. 

A near kin to evenness of temper is kindness of heart. 
Kindness like courtesy costs nothing, and if a judge could 
be kind without being unjust or partial, we see no le^son why 
he should not be so. A judge, however, need not be benevolent 
like Sir Julius Ciusar, who, vihile presiding at the Admiralty 
Court, used to relieve the poDr sa'tor^so ^ery liberally as 
almost to impoverish himself.' This ii^cvng to the extreme 
of kindness. It is not expected of a judge that he shall 
relieve needy suitors out of his own pocket; all that is 
required of him is to show kindness consistent with the 
dignity of his position. Chief Justice Crewe was a very 
kind judge, and yet the bitterest of‘his enemies could not 
say that his kind disposition'interfered with the due discharge 
of his judicial function*^. A cruel judge may inspire fear 
and dread into the minds of the court-going public, but he 
can never expect to win their love. Mere rudeness, howeycr, 
is not ciuelty, and one may be rude without being in the 
least cruel, j)r. Johnson was a blunt unmannerly fellow in 
outward depaitment, but his heart was one of the purest and 
best that mortals *^ever possessed. Lord Coke was very un- 
courtly in his manners, but cruelty he condemned in the 
strongest terms. It was said of him, which, aids, could be 
Said of very few human beings, that he “ never gave his body 
to physic, nor his heart to cruelty, nor his hand to corrup¬ 
tion. 

Above all, a jinige should have a strong love for his duties. 
However abl<^ and learned a man , may be, i. he has not his 
heart at his work, he'cannot do it properly. Now, what 
is true of vvorker.s in general is pre-eminently true of the 
giave worker on. the jiulgmen'’ seat. Love of work is abso¬ 
lutely necessjiry for the due performance thereof. This 
love was conspicuous in Lord Mansfield. In fact, his 
ruling passion was ardent love of judicial duties In view 
of this peculiar trait in his character he is very properly 
placed by the side of two of the greatest men of raordein 
times—Grotius, the great Jurist, and D'Aguesiau, .the great 
stateman. Lord Eldon, it is tiue,‘was charged with dilatoriness. 
Blit his donbting habit was not the result of any defect in his 
incnta' powers, —it arose from a very strong desire to do 
“ even-handed justice.” Sir Samuel Romilly very truly 
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said,—“ If Lord Eldon li|is a fa Jit,, it is an over-anxiety to do 
justice.” This ‘ over-anxiety, ’ as it was called, vros owing to 
his''having passionately loved the* {juties of his^fhee. Mans¬ 
field’s love pf judicial duties was uAt ,Mss passionate. 
Indeed, love is a ver^ great* powef, and its sway is almost 
universal. Love rules not only * the camp, the court and 
the grove,” it also rules the closet and the forum. No ,one 
can becr^me great without having^Move of some kind. Love 
for work should not be less passionate than love for women. 
What is usually called dilatoriness is certainly a fault, but 
proper and reasonable delay in deciding difTicult and intricate 
cases is i^ot to be confounded with it. A judge, as has already 
been /emarlced,*^hould take tiitie to come to a just ctmclusion. 
He should not, the Duke * of Newcastle in Humphrey 
Clinker^ be led aw^ by impatience or haste His motto should 
be ^festina lente. ’ Bacon speaks of a wise mah ” (probably 
leferring to Sir Amyas Faulet, Queen Elizabet|[i’s ambassador 
in ^’rance), who, when he saw men h^ten to a copclusion, used 
td say, ** stay a little, that we may nlhke an end the sooner I' 
Sir John Leach, who was the Master of the Rolls while 
Lord Eldon was the Chief of the Chancet-y Court, got through 
business in a reckless slashing way. The modes in which 
th.eje two judges discharged their respective functions were so 
diametrically opposed# to each othpr tivat the Rolls Court 
used to be huuiourotisly called by the lawyers tlie Court of 
Terminer sans oyer^ and the Chancery* Court, the Court of 
Oyer sans tenmner. Unfortunately for Befigal such instances 
have not been rare in our High f'ouit. 

• All the "Sbovc qualifications i^ould go for nothing, if they 
be accompanied by corruption.* What ulcer is to ttie body, 
covetousness is to The judicial office. Jethro say.s that a judge 
should hate covetousness. No sager advic* could be given. 
Covetousness leads to bribery, and biiberjT leads to perveisioii 
of justice. Thus, it lies at the very root of all injustice. Sir 
Matthew Hale trhly says,—“ It is a' great dishonour as a 
man caribe capable of, to be hired for a little money, to speak 
or act against his coiisciencc." To take bribi;s f and pervert 
justice is, as Latinfcr says, scala in/enii —the light way 
tdhell. ” But covetousness irfioiild not* be confounded with 
avarice which may be perfectly harrfiless. Avjfrice was Lord 
Bardwicke’s ruling passion, but he n«ver soiled his hands with 
Saint James' golden grease. Indeed, though for his avarice 

• '• With ilie name of judge,’’elocyitiuly obseives Mr H W. Beecher, 
'‘are associated ideas of immaculate purity ” sober piety, and iearl^^s 
favourless jubtice.” Lecture oa Gamblers and Ctainbling. ^ 

f Demoiisthenes, the Prince of Gieek Orntois. was banished for tyibery, 
and Seneca, the Frince of Roman Moralists, for divers corruptions. 




he was nicknamed “ Juclgt> Grjpu|,” there was not one single 
syllable nttensd against his integiity—that “peculiar portion and 
proper viitiio^’ of a jndga As for his success in his offlfcial 
career it wasXqim^ly marvelh^s. During his, twenty years’ 
occupation of the ChancclltSr’s ChKir, only^ three of his decisions 
were appealed against, and they too were con finned by the 
Hoiise of Lords.- Lord Kenyon’s avarice also Hmoiintcd to 
a fault, so much so that^he was'called the legal sloven. 
Purely, a judge must sit in court in proper dress, else the 
robes of the judge and the crown of the king would be 
meaningless. The dress of Lord Kenyon would'have dis¬ 
graced a copying clerk. But' his m»ial character wjis never 
assailed, nay, not even a mere ^spicion was Jbreathed against 
it. Indeed, those days are gone when ulf^ice used to be 
bought and sold like ordinary meichan<ifsc. Not only in 
modern but'al^so in ancient limes was judicial delinquency 
r.iinpatu, and, punishment for it too wa.- extremely scveri*. 
The Persian Monarch, Carabyses, caused a gift-taking jiioge 
to be flayed alive, and fiis skin to bedaid on the judgmeijt 
seat as a warning to future judges. Alfred the Gieat ordered 
forty-four justices in due year to be haogedt as murderers for 
their false judgments. Judicial corruption attained a veiy 
ronsiderable height in the leign of Kdward 1. The corrupfinns 
piactiscd by Empsou and.Ihidlcy, in the*re:gn of Henry V'^H, 
arc well-known. These rapacious judges, a-s Bacon said, 

“ pi eyed like tame hawks for their ma.ster, and like wild hawks 
for themselves.” But Dacen, though he blamed these notorious 
judges fur gross malpiacticcs, could not himself keep his 
hand clean from the prevailing vice of the time,. He was 
couvictfd on his own confeb^iou and was imprisoned in the 
Towel for some time. Although he was b 3 all accounts one 
of the greatest of gical men in point of ability, wisdom and 
scholarship, Pope did not licsitatc to condemn him as “ :hc 
meanest of ipankind.” lint times are altoicti, and judges both 
in Engbmd and India aie, as a rule, above the vice of covetf.ns- 
ness, and one rriaj-without hyi'crbole, say with old Dr. Pair 
that bribery h as little known to the bcncli as pamcide is 
said to have been to the Ancient Giccks, This is as it should 
be. If the fountain of ju-ticc i.. polluted, how can you expect 
to get justice puic and niidcfllLd, The judge should not only 
be free from emruption,- but, like Oisar'-. wife, be above 
.suspicion. The nioial atmos’-here of the Indian (J -uits i.q 
happily changed for the beff-1, and if the intellcct/ial poition 
of them were equally improve d, they would be acliudly what 
they aie in,theory, namely, pfi'buiium of justice. 

A judge must not aim at phiyiug the idle of a politician 
fn.'fecd, no two charatteis are moic unlike one aiu thcr A 
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Although his dealings ate witli men, he must not tr\ to be 
what {n common parlance is called a public cliftractcr. lie 
should stick to his own duti(^, ^nd not jnterfSre with those 
of the statesman, yhe two characters beHig essentially 
different, if it be attempted to*bringJPliem into union, the result 
would not be agreeable, if not positively repulsive, Basil 
Montague, speaking of the irreconcilable character of the 
judge and the politician says, **the judge unbending as 
the oak, the. politician pliant as an Osier ; the judge, 
of a retired* nature and unconnected with politics, firm 
and constant, the same to all men,—the politician ever 
varying." • A far greater ihan tlfaft Montague has also spoken 
in the* same straiA Burktf says* " the judges are, or ought 
to be, of a reserv^ and retired character, and wholly un¬ 
connected with the political world. ” Thus it is cle^r that the 
union of the character of judge and politiciaji is not at alt 
desh^able ; and it is upon this principle^hat when«a gentleman 
is ,r.*iised to .the bench, he cuts all his political connection with 
Government if he happeifs to have any at the tim^. If our 
memory errs not, when Mr. Chandra Mad^ub Ghosc was made 
a puisne judge of tlib H*gh Court, he resigned his seat in the 
Bengal Council. The present Chief Justice of Bengal, Sir 
Francis William Maclean, resigned his Shat in Parliament .irvl 
with it all his conrrection with the world of politics, when 
in 1891 he was appointed to the office of,a Mastec in Lunacy. 
There may be another reason why such a (ourse shoiifd be 
adopted, and that is the undesirability of the union of the 
offices of thy'udge and the legislator. The man ivlio makes the 
law must not also be the person to declare it. In that case 
improvements in law would be few and far between On a 
similar principle the judicial and the cKecutive functions 
should not be allowed to be exercised by hue and the same 
itidi^idual. . 

A judge, it is true^ should not get into the tiou’»lcd walois 
of politics ; hut there is nothing to prevent his t.nking parr 
in suqh business of state as concerns any large portion''of the 
community. Bacon very properly observes: Judges ought, 

above.all, to remember the conclusion of the Roman Twtive 
Tables,— Sa/us Populi &uprem& lex; a/jd to know that lau.s, 
except they be in order to that end, are but tluiTgs captiojis 
and oracles-not well inspired. Therefore, it is a happy tlung in 
a state, when Icings and states do o(ten consult witli judges ; 
and again, \vhen judges do often consult with the king and 
the state ; the one, where there is matter of law inteive- 
nient in business of state; the otbci, •when there is .some 
consideration of state intervenjent in inatler of law : fm many 
times the things reduced to judgment may be mcuni and 
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luunii when the reasoned ^onseqjience thereof may trench 
to point of ^estate.'* Thus, it is highly desirable that the 
executive ana the judicial ^should not clash with each other 
but act in c^cerC and atnit]^; and, accordingly, though a 
judge should not pose hin»elf ai a potitician, he would be 
wanting in his duty if he did not take part in certain affairs of 
state which requice for their due discharge his,advice and help. 

A judge may also take interest in 'the cause of ejiucation. 
Lord Brougham, while he presided over the Court of Chancery 
was President of several educational institutions).' and we all 
know very well how ably and satisfactorily he discharged the 
functions of his high office, tbe« high^t of all judicial offices 
in England. In fact, educational ^matters >ere so very inno¬ 
cuous in their nature that atQi' one from Jpe highest to the 
lowest uay well take part in them without doing any injury 
to his own'proper calling. When the Calcutta University 
was established, Sir James Colville, then Chief Justice of the 
Supreme Court, was appointed its first Vice-Chancellor. In 
our own day and only recently, Dr. Guruda's Banerjee,^a 
puisne judge of the IJighF Court, filled the same office for two 
years, and, be it said'to his credit, filled it with honour, doing 
its duties in his usual quiet way. Sir Comer Fetheram, the 
late Chief Justice, was also Vice-Chancellor for some time. 
And this was not, his .only connection> with the education 
department, he was, if our information is correct, the President 
of the Bethune College. His worthy successor on the Bench 
is also successor t6 him in the Vice-Chancellor's Chair. Sir 
Barnes Peacock, however, was not openly connected with any 
educational institution ; but'there is no doubt what he h?d 
his warmest sympathy for such establishments. He was so 
engrossed with the matters which directly concerned him 
that he hardly found time to look to other matters which did 
not press upon him equally closely. Like Sir Matthew Kale 
and Lord jM^nsfield, Sir Barnes’ ruling ^passion was intense 
love of Judicial duties and he doted on it with all the fond- 
nesjlj^idf an old father for his only child. In order to satisfy 
this sfrbhg desire lie kept up regular study and used to read 
till late in the nights. His brilliant judgments are the best 
proofs of his general ^scholarship as well as of his pecultar 
knowledge cj law. Surely, Sir Barnes was a model judge, 
and his name has become a household word in Bengal, we 
had almoi«t said, in the whole of this vast Peninsula. He 
was a many-sided man ; btit the side which was prominently 
put forth before the public had reference to the high office 
which he held. Sir William Jones used to read both Euri'- 
pcan,^ and Indian classics, and it was said that not a year 
passed without his reading over hcidusi s grand Epic. Indeed, 
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the Shahnama was his gr^at favisurite and he was so much 
ill love with it that he had a mind to render it into English 
verse. Chief Justice Cockburnusa^to read Milton’s 

once in every year. Even T!oke himseflT would now and 
then spend an hour 6r two Vith tife Mantuan muse. We do 
not know if Sir Barnes had a special liking for any particular 
poem or author,, but it Js qsrtain that he di^ not altogether 
leave oil .his study of polite literature. 

A judge may take interest not only in the cause of educa¬ 
tion, he mpy also take part in some other matters which 
concern the general well-being of the community. He need 
not involve himself in purely social matters, but there is no 
harm Jo his* johimg any moveihent which may be set on foot 
for the amelioratioi^f the morals'^and manners of the people 
at large. The country expects much from him, ,and it is his 
duty to do all he possibly can withopt any detpnient to the 
due discharge of his judicial functions. Bacot\ warned the 
jud]^es against hunting for popularif^^ saying, A popular 
judge is a de/ofmed thing, and plaudits are Utter fqr players 
than magistrates.'* Mr. Justice Fdstcp’s^ condemnation of a 
popular judge is strongei^still: he describes such a judge as an 
odious and pernicious character.” It is true, a judge should 
not hunt for popularity ; but there can no harm if popu¬ 
larity should come "of* its own accerd as a necessary conse¬ 
quence of his satisfactory conduct on the bench.. One may 
gain popularity without being a popularity^huiitcr. It is the 
hankering after i^ that is blainabic and must be repressed. A 
judge should not be led away by a desire to excite admiration. 
Lerd Mansfftfld was a very popular judge, and yet his bitterest 
uiemy could not say that he ever hunted for it. His idea of 
popularity is quite nbble and may be adopted by every judge 
with propriety. In fact, his v/ords on the sulfject deserve to be 
insefribed in characters of gold and may be 'quoted here with 
advantage. He sa^s, “ I wish popularity, but it iS that popu¬ 
larity which follows, not that which is 'run after, It is that 
popularity 'wbich, sooner or later, never fails to do justice 
to the pursuit of noble /inds by noble means.”* But popular 
applause or vogue, ks it is called, should not be confounded 
with popularity : the one js oftkn blind,and may be the result 
of party feelings, whereas the other springs frofiT really good 
service done to the people. Popular applause may change 
with change'in the circumstances, but popularity, properly s<> 
called, is lavting and defies time and change. Lord Mansfield 
is still held in great esteem, thoujjh he is dead nearly a cen,- 
tury and a quarter. Indeed, populatity Is owing t» a man's 
work and is bound up witlj it, so that the one lasts as Song? 
as the other. The man may be dead, but his actions lemain 
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which may be considere<^ 4 s per^lanent and lasting in their 
effects. Sir Baines Peacock, than whom a better judge never 
adorned the Indian Benclji,* and probably never will, was de¬ 
servedly popular ahd his popu'iarity has long, survived and 
is likely to last as long as*law, justice aild equity shall receive 
their due regard and honouU Indeed, his well-reasoned and 
well-written judgments are often quoted at.the bar and ap¬ 
proved of by the judges. The late Justice Dwarkanath 
Mitter was so much liked both by the profession and the 
public that efforts were generally made to get ca^s^ heard by 
the bench in which he sat. It seldom falls to the lot of a 
judge to gain the confidence Vjf both parties. Suph popu¬ 
larity, rare as it is, is highly Commendable, ,ai 7 d it* is this kind 
of popularity to which the noble words of I^'rd Mansfield are 
applicable. There is nothing ignoble in/the word itself; it 
is the differchce in the mode by which it is attained that 
makes all the ^'iTcrmce in its character. 

The question as to how far the duty of a judge extends ’ is 
not free from difficiiltj^ His main duty is undoubtedly tiie 
deteiinination of disputes between man and man. His decision 
may be .substantially fight, but his duty *Uoc<»not end there, he 
should give his reasons for such decision. Lord Mansfield’s 
advice to a general abmit to act as a colonial judge was given 
under very peculiar f:ircumstanccs. Tho man was not a trained 
lawyer, indeed, he was perfectly innocent of law ; but he poss¬ 
essed good common sense. If his Lordship had had any hand 
in the matter of his appointment, he would most probably have 
refr.nined from giving his assent to it. But as the man had been 
already appointed, the advice’which he gave was tiiv? best .hat 
could be given under the circumstances. In matters involving 
no intricate question of law, one possessing average common 
sense may decide^'ightly, but should he attempt to give reasons 
for hie decision, it is ten to one he will fail to give the right 
reasons. Although his Lordship’s advice iS'well-known, still it 
may be reptoduced here without impropriety His practically 
wise woids were,—“ decide according to your sense of justice, 
but never give your reasons ; for your judgment will piobably 
be right, but your tcasons will certainly be wrong.” A judge 
should not deem his duty done by merely deciding to the best 
of his ability .and knowredge,—he .should go further and give 
reasons' for hi" decision. In no case should a judge follow the 
example of Lord EUlon’s Deputy, Sir John Leach, wlio was 
very fond of pioiioiinciiig judgment without asaigning any 
reason other than what Shai.espVarc calls “ a woman’s reason." 
lii f.ict a judgment which does not contain reasons for it is no 
judgjncnt at all. It is a nuked thing which may satisfy the 
successful party, but cannot be agreeable to anybody else. 
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Unfortunately for the Bengal public,^some of our high Court 
judges follow this bad practice in deciding second appeals. 
Lord Monboddo in his Essay on Lord Mansfield observes that 
it belongs to t|je office of a jud|e not only tb determine contro¬ 
versies between mar? and man, but to satisfy the parties that 
they have got justice,* and thereby*give ease and contentment 
to their minds,, which the noble essayist .holds to be one of 
the grea( uses of law. Similal* remarks were m*ade by the Court 
of Directors in their instructions to the gentlemen who were 
appointed to administer justice in India under the popular rule 
of the oid^‘ John Company *' as the late East India Company 
was called in ordinary parlance. • It is not enough for a judge 
to do^ bare jbsttee, he must show to the parties and the public 
that 'justice has Haeen done. ’This he can only do by taking 
evidence in full, hearing the parties or their pleaders, and pass¬ 
ing judgments well supported by good and valid re!kson«. 

Lastly, one who would be a good judge mu^t tread in the 
fo 9 tstcps of men who have disting^shed themselves on the 
bbncli. In' this connection many brilliant instances might be 
cited. We have already noticed some pf them. They all de¬ 
serve to be followed and a judge would db well to take them as 
cnodeLs. As for Sir Matthew Hale we have only made a pass¬ 
ing^ mention. He was really a very gre^t judge and his high 
qualifications excited .the admiration of two very eminent men 
—one a poet of/10 ordinary merit and the other a theologian of 
widespread celebrity. Their graphic* descriptions of the 
f.itnous judge, though they may have beeh quoted more than 
once, will not s'uffer by being quoted again. The exccliciit 
poet of the'*?’rtjA has thus described liira :— # 

Immortal Hale ! for deep discernment praised 
And scAind integrity, not more than famed 
For sanctity of manners undeAlcd." ^ 

ffhe pious author of “ The Saint's Everlasting Rest *’ has still 
more highly eul'jigised him, and his eulogium dpes not in the 
least’ smack of thb flatterer. Indeed, Baxter was incapable of 
flattering any mortal, and what he has recorded was the result 
of ibost deliberate conviction- He describes Sjr Matthew Hale 
as “ That unwearied* student, that prudent man, that solid 
philbsopher, that famous lawyer, that ptllar and basis of justice 
(who would not have do*ne an unjust het for any,.*worldly price 
or motive)—the ornament of his Majesty’s Government, and 
honour of England, the highest faculty of the soul of West¬ 
minster Hall, and pattern to ^all the reverend and honourable 
judges, that godly, serious, practical Christian, the lover ol 

*' Speaking of the h<sh repute in which Lord C hancellof Talbot's judg- 
luctits were held, the poet <f the say.s, • 

" And e'en the loser pric’d the just decree.” 
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goodness and all good Thus} we conclude this discourse 

with the wise and eloquent words of the illustrious English 
saint as we began it with tl^'^equally wise and eloquent words 
of the illustrious Rolnan orator. ^ 

*• 6 » — 

Oyez. 



Art. VI.-BIRD MVTHOIjDGY. 

I NTERESTING oonclus!»ns may be drawn from even a 
slight and casual ■ study of bird mythology and of the 
beliefs and conceptions of ancient as well as modern paganism 
regarding the animal world.* One circumstance that strikes 
us proinuiently in the course of such an enquiry is that almost 
all races in Ute lowest stages of moral and intellectual develop¬ 
ment have allowed to the animal world generally the posses¬ 
sion of so^uls, the hopes of a futivq condition of existence, and, 
in some c^sesf actual ^periority to man. Another lesson 
which’ we cannotV^il to derive-in the pursuit of our investiga¬ 
tions is that sucK primitive beliefs and conceptions may 
resist with more or les.s success, the elevating anid civilising 
influences of great religious systenls sucli as ‘Hinduism and 
CUfistianity. So far as the latter neligion is *concerncd we 
have a vast ditiount of evidence showing that its introduction 
into Europe has, in many places, and in many respects, made 
scarcely any impression on the mythology which it sought 
and had to replace. At the same time, there is also a wealth 
of evidence to show that it has suysly and certainly suc¬ 
ceeded to a considey'able extent in effectually dispelling 
the mists of pagan superstition, and 'in bringing about, 
with the aid of progressive science and of riltionalism, a 
remarkable and wholesome change of (fhought in respect 
of olden-tiine Conceptions of the animal world and natural 
[^henomenaH^enerally. Pursuing our investigation further 
afield, we find also that, for all the spread and increase of that 
kind of knowledge which is fatally antagonistic to the philo¬ 
sophy of the infant world, another peculiar rq,sult of the opera¬ 
tions of rationalism, higher religion, and progressive science, 
has been merely to change the form and semb(^nce of m>- 
thicaf beliefs, without destroying their grotesqueness, their 
glaring improbability and their opposition to the very ethics 
and' fundamental principles of a religion which, at least in 
these latter years, has successfully been proved to possess no 
srnglt characteristic that is .not in harmony with the creed 
of science, so far as scienCe, notwithstanding the f,pnous dictum 
of Mr. Huxley, can be said to posses^ a creed. Thus, in many 
parts of. Europe, they still cling to the picturesque supersti¬ 
tion that t()e robin owes his red breast either to the thorn 
which he extracted from the'Crown of Christ, or to his daily 
visits to hell to extinguish the flames by, casting drops of water 
upon them ; and in lichemi.'i. it is still seriously bhiicved that 
the mark on the beak of "the crossbill was left therS as a 
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result of the bird's kindly fruitless endeavours to extract 
the nails which pierced the hands of the Cruciiied Saviour. 
Thus again, the magpie stil^'-continues to be a thing of evil 
in the eyes of the |)eop1e of Scotland, for they «say that it was 
heartless and insolent at thd Crucifixion, on which solemn and 
mournful occasion it happened to be present along with the 
robin. Until then, it was a beautiful bird with a* melodious voice, 
while the robin was a plain-featured, unattractive little .creature. 
For its wickedness, the magpie was deprived for ever of its beauty 
and its voice,* while the kind robin was transformed into a thing 
of loveliness and an enduring joy. Against these instances of 
Christianity being unconsci®ii*>ly instrumental ii^ giving an 
exaggerated touch to myths ‘that may have dbme down from 
purely pagan times, we have the fact that Christian influence 
on pagan mythology has lowered the ca^ and the serpent to 
a place of evil. We say so^because it will be remembered that 
the ancient ^candinaviaus reckoned the cat sufficiently 
worthy to draw the chariot of Freja, and the serpent as ISe- 
serving of the worship o*F humans. Again, as illustrating our 
point that tbe lower animalt were at one time credited with the 
possession of souls, fve may, with a dbrtam amount of cot\3is- 
tency, cite the pretty South Indian legend which accounts for 
the existence of the beautiful Brahmini duck. It is said that 
a pair of lovers, for ^ome; sin or other, nvere suddenly trans¬ 
formed into a pair of these ducks, and now Sfiend their nights 
on the opposite banks bf a stream, calling plaintively across the 
water to one anotheV:—“Chakivi, may I come ? ”No, Chakvva." 
“ Chakwa, may I come?” “No, Chakwi.” Of course, it 
would be an impossibility td trace the origin or^myths like 
these, which have come down to us from the hoary times when 
the children of men had not yet studied '^nd cultivated the 
art of recording <tnd chronicling events, nor are we in a 
position to do moref than generalise vaguely to the manticr 
in which mpst of these myths travelled far*and wide from the 
scenes amidst which they sprang into existence. Neverthe¬ 
less, it is deeply interesting to stumble upon parallel legends 
like these in localities far remote, and .peopled now by dif¬ 
ferent races with differing systems of religion and philosophy. 
Hence, it is of interest \o note that a superstition similar to 
that of the d^ck prevail! in Albania with regard to the cuckoo. 
The fabric that clothes the Albanian conceit is of different 
tecture and substance, but the conceit is practicaHy identical 
with the Indian. There were gnee two brothers and a sister, 
so runs the story, and the latter Accidentally killed one of the 
former by piercing him tb the heart*with her scissors. She 
and the surviving brother grieved so long and passionately 


* The Australian Magpie has an exceedingly sweet note.—A*/., C. F. 
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tha they were turned into cuckoos.^ The brother cries out 
to the>^|ost one by night, g/on, g/on, and she by day, hukut kuku, 
which means, “ where are you? ” TJ^se legends have a further 
interest in that Jthey furnish us* with examples of the meta¬ 
morphosis of pagan • superstition, ^or in Slavonic mythology, 
the god Zjwiec used to change himself into a cuckoo, in 
order to announce to mortals the number of years they had to 
live. We might also cite othef resemblant myths and super¬ 
stitions that occur in countries widely separated from) one 
another. In .Southern India, for instance, the hornbill is 
believed to have been a cowherd before its transformation by 
Vishnu as an everlastinj^ punieivnent for cruelly refusing a 
drink of water tathe sacrec^cow when she was thirsty. In the 
transformation, a beak was provided for the bird' that would 
enable it to quench its thirst only by looking up whenever it 
rained. Now, the French legend of the woodpecker is some¬ 
thing of a piece with this quaint Indian ^yth, wfth the dider- 
encw that it goes a step further and associates the* woodpecker 
wi^ the creation of the terrestrial world.* The legend goes that 
when the- seas and lakes and rivers we;re being formed out of 
chaos, to all birds was allotted the task of making the reservoirs 
into which the waters of the earth were to flow. The wood¬ 
pecker alone refused to join in the grgat irrigation project, 
and for his lazy and mutinous conduct he was condemned 
to dig the wood o/ trees for ever with his bifi. He was further 
condemned (and here is the chief point * of reserfiblance be¬ 
tween the French and Indian legends) to drink only of the 
water of heaven, ^nd this explains why his head is so constantly 
turned upwards. We have already said that, in many cases, 
CHristianity has only altered the form and character of pagan 
superstitions without destroyinp them. There are Christian 
countries in which the cock is held in abhorrence, doubtless be¬ 
cause it (innocently) figures in the account of^he Trial of Christ. 
It is, hence, worthy, of note that in many pagan countries, 
so far from being considered a bird of ill> omen, the cock has 
actually been looked upon as possessing a degree of sanctity. 
In Persia, for example, the life of Chanticleer weys held sacred, 
while the ancient Gi>eeks regarded the killing of a cock as 
equivailent in iniquity to the kiUing of a f&ther by suflbeation. 
Turning, however, to Hilidu mythology, we have^. legend that 
does not show off the cock in a very .favourable light. Indra 
assumed the .form of this bird and crowed one day at 2 AM, 
in order to ipake Gautama believe that it was time for his 
morning bath. The object of tire*deceit was to enable Indra to 
visit Ahalia, of whom he, was enamtJured. Gautama went ttt 
bathe, but finding that the hour was yet too early, he returned 
unexpectedly and discovered tile treachery of Indra, whom he 
. VOL. cxni.] lo 
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forthwith cursed, saying that Indra should thenceforth have a 
thousand cocks all over his ^ody. Eventually, this curse was re- 
'voked and a thousand eyes v^ere substituted for the same number 
of birds. Down to (he present d^^y^ in parts of Ii^ia, great store 
is setl by a black hen, it being considered' lucky as well as of 
high medicinal value. Veiy different though is the case in the 
Tyrol, where they wilt not let a black hen Ttvp for seven years, 
for fear that a! that period she may lay an egg out of 
which may issue a terrible dragon destined'to live a hundred 
years. The dove and the pigeon have in nesTcly all times 
and countries been held in the greatest veneration, and so 
far as the pigeon is concernec!^ it is reasonable to conclude that 
the belief in the sacred character of.tne bird is* only a survival 
of the ancient mythology of the Aryans, and who can say 
that it was npt this very belief that crossed the seas and 
travelled to fhe Andamans, the people of which region have 
always maintained th^t tne pigeon, the parrot, the crow and 
certain otherH^irds were human beings before their transfofm- 
ation, for some reasoA or other into their pfesent state. 
This belief naturally Reminds us of the Hindu idea that the 
spirits of dead ancestors enter the bodies, of crows, and we 
come, by a slight mental effort, to remember that this belief 
of human souls entering the bodies of lower animals is one 
of the commonest ^in [lagan mythology all the world over. 
A certain Californian tribe, for instance, deepied it a heinous 
offence to kill deer on'the ground that the spiiits of departed 
Californians anirnkted the bodies of deer. The objections of 
the early Britons to the destruction of bare! may have been 
based, for aught we know, on a similar belief. 

In the Hindu scriptures, a very high place is assigned to 
the parrot, Saraswati, the Hflli^rva of th-.^ Hindu Pantheon, 
having assumed (..the form of this bird for the purpose of 
narrating the Pur&nas. In Andamanese mythology, the pa*'rot 
is associateif with a legend that ascribes to,it a human origin. 
Why should the bird be thus the object'of especial venera¬ 
tion in countries differing so widely with regard to religion 
and customs?^ Why, except because myths like these sprang 
from one source and underwent change^ of garb and colour 
in their accidental p'eregrinations. Mark, now, the stiiki.ig 
similarity between another Audamhnese legend relating lo 
the kingfisher and the. European legend regarding the wren. 
According to the Andamanese, after a great flood had extin¬ 
guished all fire upon the earth, a deceased islander came as 
a kingfisher to the four human survivors of the flood and 
‘offered to help them* The kingfisher flew up to the sky 
and attempted to bring away on his back a burning log 
which he found beside one of the gods. The log accidentally 
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fell on the god, who, becoming exasperated, lifted it and 
hurled it at the daring intruder. * It missed the latter, but 
fell to the earth near the very $pot where the four shivering 
survirors of th^ flood were seated bemoaning their fate. The 
European legend is to the e^ect. that the wren flew to heaven 
to fetch down Are for the use of idnrtals and accidentally had 
his tail feathers burnt. We shall never get to"^ know how 
these various *myths about the lower anhnals originated, 
though we may generalise broadly as to the manner in which 
they travel^ from one part of the world to another. As 
an emineftt writer says, ** they have passed from mouth to 
mouth, they have rooted themselves here and there, like 
wingpd seeds jSnding a Nesting 'place in different soils, and 
there shooting up„as if of native growth, and defying every 
attempt to ascertain their exact origin." We should not, 
however, look down scornfully from the heights of modern 
civilisation upon these myths and* fancies of* inferior races; 
nac are we justiAed in characterising them Jd a medley of 
nonsense. Superstitioq is after all bat the search for truth 
amidst ignorance, and we have been reminded 4 >y a high 
authority that our own modern institutions also are not the 
product of .spontaneous generation. Elie Reclus says with 
much truth and force that “ there i^a lesson to be learnt, 
if we take the paii^ Jto look for it, in these errors through 
which the human race has passed* thefie illusions which it 
has left behincf. They are no mere • anomalies, sports of 
chance launched forth into empty space*; they have been 
produced by natural causes, iii natural, and we may say, 
logical ordec* . « . « They were a result of the 

disproportion between the Immensity of the world and the 
insignificance of our personality, and they gave evidence of 
persevering effort, they betokened the evolution of our or- 
gajiism and its adaptation to its surroundings, an adaptation 
which is always imperfect, always being improved." 

R. R. P. 
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{Continued from Apfil igoit No, 224.) 

Chapter IX. 

1891/ 

T ^E year witnessed no very important events; ^ave that the 
two romantic personages whose names had been so long 
in men’s mouths died, within a few weeks of each, other. 
General Boulanger and his f(iend ^Ime. de j^onaemain left 
Jersey and went to Brussels ; where the lady, presently dying, 
was buried In the rural cemetery of Ixelles, a suburb to the 
N. E. of that city. The General, by this time, had lost his 
means of actions, perhaps even of subsistence, but he laid a 
stone over hij friend's remains with an inscription aslciv^g. 
How he could live without her ? And on the 30th <^f September 
he walked ^up to the grave-^ide and there shot himself through 
the head. During the summer Mr. C,, S. Parnell married a 
lady whose husband had divorced her on his account; and 
on the 6th October he died at Brighton. Lord Salisbury 
continued in Ofhee during the year, somewhat relieved of the 
stress of Irish politics by the dissensions which had arisen 
among the members .of the Nationalist party, which Parnell’s 
death had dene nothing to appease. 

For my own humble part, the year opened with a certain 
amount of unexciting occupatjion ; a little mild wintry light 
upon the path, with plenty of cloud in the distance. 1 conti' 
nued to live at Norwood, where some pleasant acquaintances 
were made from time to time. 

January^ Fridoyl^gth. —Read the November Nos. of Reiiyte 
des deux MondeSf containing an interesting article, on " Pascal’s 
Wager,” by fiie poet Sujly Prudhomme. Pascal says we 
have a bet on the subject of God’s existence, whether we desire 
it or not; for not to bet that He exists is to bet that He does 
not: (which Voltaire denies). M. Sully'Fjudhomme does not 
appear to think that we have mpeh option ; but as to • the 
presence of evil in the rworld, will Kot allow that it is an 
argument ag'ainst the power or goodness of the Deity. It 
may be the divine law tfiat we, by suffering, or self-denial, 
should enhance the value of our race. In which case there 
is still room for responsibility ; and the man who loves, or who 
yields to, moral evil must ba held blameworthy for descending 
where he ought to rise and so retarding the Great Purpose. 
There seems, however, still a difficulty, namely, to see how 
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the Divinity can be frustrated or helped by such creatures as 
we are.i * 

Monday, 12/4.—Reading Voltais^’s Louis XIV. It is a 
model of lucidity, somewhat disturbed by flaws of ill-temper 
against La Beaumellei This»cbnteiliporary Zoilus had criti* 
cised the author's ffoHtutds without snuch knowledge or power ; 
but he was, probably, not worth fwwder and sjiot otherwise the 
thinking in Louis XIV is s6 passionless that one feels the 
appHrentfy effortless style to be a carefully-prepared and most 
appropriate vehicle. It is also noticeable for an urbane impar¬ 
tiality, the*merits of the British, whether as soldiers or as 
statesmen^ receive just recognition; only a little note of 
Chauvinism t$ heard, in siHh moments as when the reader is 
reminded that Lord Galway was a Frenchman. We need not 
grudge this ; after all Galway was beaten at Almanza; and 
the French army that beat him was commanded by an 
Englishman.* * ' 

Whursdayy —Revue again : article by Brilhetibre, very 

ingeniously defending tlie Pessimism of Schopenhauer, who— 
according to the French critic—is misfepresented by people 
who have never read his writings. M. Bruneti^re argues that 
Schopenhauer is no supporter of suicide, or even of quietism ; 
his meaning is, by inductive reasoning, to recommend that 
cohtempt of the WQrl^ which Religion teaches on a priori 
grounds. Once ^et the idea of renuncialion as an object of 
attraction for the Will, and death will cease to b^ a bugbear 
and will become a desired refuge. In the passion 

for existence we ^art with the motives of selfishness and learn 
to live for humanity. The moct orthodox can accept this, 
seeing that the divine protection is much more plainly visible 
in the affairs of the race than in those of the individual. 
This will not lead to apathy but may dispose us rather to 
make use of our day for the general welfare, • Travailler, sans 
raisonner, c’est le siul moyen de rendre la vie supportable.” 
iCattdide.) This ts in complete accordance with Christian 
teaching. 

Saturday, ijlh .—Turned some Quatrains frotq Persian, but 
all :n vain. Fitz was* a Traitor, but such a splendid one that 
fakhfnl followers have no chance.f * 

—— — .. ■ -•— _ _ 

^ “ The Divinity " can never be “ frustrated." But He flrdaius that we 
should “ help " Him, and be, as the Apostle ^ys, " ca-worJtfrs with God.” 
Surely our- de* ancient friend is “ Empty ’* indeed when he does not 
know this; on depreciates the nobility and dignity of the " sons of God ” 
( St. Jonn ) by refeiTing in the temis “ such creatures as we are." We 
are very noble creatures.—Ep.. C. R. % 

* The Commandcr-in-Chic’f of the French Ain*y was Jainus Fitzjames, 
Duke of Berwick, Uncle of the Gr^it Marlboioiigh. • 

f My (^)iiatrains appeared in wirioub periodicals. 
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Monday* 19/^.—Went to Hereford : a long cold journey. 
Tuesday, loth, —Dr. 0 ./ the Local Secretary, explained some 
of the Brecon mystery* Jt seemed that a Miss E. there— 
who had heard ma lecture at ^Oxford—had strongly advised 
my not being sent to Beacon; Jbut thetComraittee at Oxford 
were rather surprised, sent me in spite of all, and wrote en¬ 
quiries to other folks there by whom they were informed that 
the Lecture I had given at Brecon had been only in fault by 
reason of being over the heads of some of the audience ; and 
there it may rest, I began my course on IndiaO‘>^History this 
evening to a most attentive and indulgent room, though not 
so well-filled as it might have .been with a snbject of wider 
interest. ' . ^ ' 

Wednesday, 21st. —The ice broke on the. Wye; and came 
down veryswiftly, in great floating masses. The river fell 
three feet in*six hours, 

Friday, 23nf.—To Ludlow, a place of singular interest. 
Called on Mr. C. Forty, whom I found in the Museum, eind 
who was kind enough to take me over the -Castle, where 
Catherine of Aragon was,,married to‘ the short-lived Prince 
Arthur, where Comm Was acted in the banquet-hall, and where 
S. Butler wrote ** Hudibras," Also saw the fine cruciform 
Church, then in process of moderate and judicious restoration. 
In the grand old pargetted inn (‘^The Feathers”) is the 
council-room with “the Royal Arms (temp. Jac. 1 .) and other 
carving. • r 

Saturday^ 24/Ar—To Belmont, where I saw the Benedictine 
Priory, and a fine Church built—mainly' by Mr. Wegg- 
Prosser—within the last half century. The Prior, a very 
cultured and agreeable man, told some anecdotes of the first 
Catholic Bishop, who used to relate that when be founded the 
settlement the neighbouring Welsh were only nominal Chris¬ 
tians, who had preserved some Roman customs, received by 
tradition frqm their fathers. 

Sunday, 2Sth —Service in Cathedral. • Part of Haydn’s 
Creation ” given as Anthem in the evening. 

February, Tuesday, yrd ,—To Hereford again: Dr. Chap¬ 
man my host '* a very cultured man. " . 

Sunday, 8M.—Mendelssohn af Cathedral, and dull sermon 
by the Bishop. <■ '< 

Monday, ^ik .—Mr. Duncombe showed me the Cathedral 
Library; chained Bible and other rare MSS., printed books 
of the 15th century ; and the famous Mappa Mundi* In the 
evening a Lecture on the Cruskdes by a Non-Conformist Minis- 

• Medieval Map of the World, by Richatli de Bello, Prebendary of 
Lincoln (1283). Was> translated to Hereford where he died, 1305, 
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ter who spoke loudly and fluently, but did not seem to have 
reflected much. That, I suppose, is the Nemesis of eloquence ? 

lO/A.—Was shown over^Mr. Godwin’s Pottery at 
Lugwardiiie; % marvellous mass df bulldog i^nd machinery, 
with great ingenuity aijd jaiat^gemt^t) and lovely results in 
tileing, both encaustic and surfaGe-p^tinted. Audience at night 
much as usual: t;he same people every time, but no increase. 

Tuesday^ i7/A,r=-Back at Hereford, in fine v^eather : lectured 
at night. * Was hospitably received by H. C. M. 

Thursdayf wfA.—Read a new book about the Civil War 
(Cordery and Pliilpotts, “King and Commonwealth"). The 
authors—'for some not obvious pason—exaggerate the back¬ 
wardness hf the^ime: sa^g, for Example, that country-gentle¬ 
men’s ^daughters were unlettered, and could not do anything 
but cook : they can hardly have read Dorothy Osborn’s Letters. 
They seem also wrong in saying that all houses in .towns were 
built of wood Cromwell's house ms still to be seen at Hunt- 
ingflon ; and what do they say to tlie^ Feathers ’Vat Ludlow ? 
ot^ fails to understand such overstatement. 

Saturday, 21st. —Invited to lecture at Oxford in August : 
the choice of subject Jeft to oneself.* ,I suppose something 
Indian will be expected : we have all to be specialists in these 
days. 

Tuesday, 2/^th. —To Hereford : guest of Mr. Hurafrys, a 
local antiquary, who lives en gar^on irt a handsome old house. 
Lecture went faiAy. Dr. C- came and sp^nt the evening. 

Thursday, 26//1.—Read “Acte" by A. .Dumas (pere) a 
clever manufacl^ured article in the maimer of our Lytton’s 
“ Pompeii,” wjth more go. The qjharacter of Nero is hardly 
nllade out: he was probably insane. 

March, Tuesday,^yd. —Last Hereford visit: was Dr. C.’s , 
guest. 

Thursday, $(k, —^Went with 0 . to LeoinipSter and saw the 
very curious old •double Church, one aisle being ^Norman, the 
other/a later addition partly Decorated and partly Perpendi¬ 
cular. Visited a family who lived near in an old house, like 
an Italian Broletto, which had been moved bodily from the 
town. Walking thither before leaving saw aii*oid Almshouse 
wjth a strange device over the entry—a naked man (caived 
in wood apparently) with a cocked, hat on his head and an 
axe in his hand. This was the legend :— • 

“.To give away your goods before you are dead— 

^ Let 'em take this axe and chop off his head." 

Friday, 6th. —Lectured for thfe “ Debating Society *’ before 
a friendly aitdience : subject, " The Indian Mutiny." 

Sunday, Zth. —A pleasant day at Ludlow with “Dr. Gilkes, 
brother of the popular head df Dulwich. Snow at night.* 
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Monday^*gtk. —Visited Gloucester Cathedral: no Norman 
work like that at Herefordij but a larger and—on the whole— 
a grander Church, with crypt and fine triforium. The general 
effect very rich, especially' ihe «transition-work and fan>trace> 
ries in cloisters : Lady Qiapel s^nd Chapter-House of evident 
antiquity; tombs of Robeij; Curthose and Edward II. The 
whole thing illustrates several most impressive chapters of 
history. Still earlier remains to be seen in thfe city : for ex¬ 
ample behind the shop of Mr» John Bellows, the famous 
Quaker bookseller, a piece of the wall that once d^efended the 
Roman glevum where are bricks bearing masons' marks coeval 
with some in Herod’s wall at Jerusalem.* 

Tuesday^ loth. —Final lecture. Cq^d very seyere, snow fall¬ 
ing. 

Wedneiidayt —Got home, snow lying deep: many 

accounts of ^trains being blocked ; but the Great Western was 
clear. , . 

Thursdayf-f.zth, —Afternoon at Savile, where A. lunchred 
with me, and we played billiards, marked by Radyard Kip¬ 
ling—a waste of power surely, 'Thence’ to House of Commons 
to hear a debate sustained by Harcnurt.Labouchere, Gladstone 
and A. Balfour—the last not the best, as we thought. In the 
evening to S. Philip’s, where I lectured, on the Mutiny, etc., 
to an attentive Whitechapel audience ; with transparencies. 

Monday, Thinkhig of a Magazine article on '’Conflicts 

of Experience ;" have been puzzled by the repeated assertion 
of man’s ingratitude to departed merit f Thus Antony says 
( in "Julius Caesar ”) : " The evil that men do lives after them, 
the good is oft interred with their bones: ” and, elsewhere, 
even more strongly:—" Men’s evil manners live in brass their 
virtues we write in water.’^ The inscriptions on a thousand 
monuments are a testimony that this is not so. Let a man be 
ever so disagreeaole during his lifetime, his family and friends 
will find nothing but good to record in his epitaph—at least 
such was usual in Shakespeare’s day and'much later. ‘And 
Horace, dealing with a more deserving class, tells us that real 
merit is hated while it prospers, and deeply regretted when 
taken away. <> 

Wednesday, 18/A.—Read "Evan Harrington,’’ an easy book 
for Meredithian beginnrrs. It is impossible as a story of 
events, and the conclusion does not seem artistic. But what 
a capital “ Clown *' RaiUes made ; and surely the .Countess is 
one of the firmest pictures in English fiction. To few novelists 

—- * , -:-^- 

• John Mellows ( he disdains the “ Mr.” ) is well known forbis excellent 
French Dictionary^ and Is imihortahscd in tl>e “ Hundrerf^ays ” of the 
late O. W. noimes. 

t Tke paper appeared " in Macmillan’s Magazine." 
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indeed has it been given to read female character^ and present 
it in their books; but G. M/s are frequently convincing. 

Saturday, 21 st. —Dined with A. his Club, and thence to 
the Garrick 'J'heatre to see PJliero^s new piece *' Lady Boun- 
tiful.^' Too literary, perhaps to be^uite dramatic, which latter 
art requires that something shouJd be done. But it is full 
of subtle touches and the writing excellent. 

Thursday, 26/A.—A snowstorm. The winter may now be 
said to have lasted five months already. 

Tuesday, ,3 if/.—Read a somewhat capricious selection of 
English ^rose (“ Mandeville to Macaulay '*). The editor 
evidently regards the English version of*' Mandeville’s Travels ” 
as aq onginaU,work of" the time of Chaucer. He gives no 
sample of Bolingbroke and only one—short and unimportant— 
from Burke. 

April, Thursday, 2nd.--ljtciaxeid sAT^vAvnch. College. [This, 
by-the-bye, is a misnomer: the real College is where the old men 
ai%, and the pictures. It is one of th^ vulgaritiesfr of our lime 
t9 think you vnake a school of more imporUnce if you call it 
a " College : ” the cases of Harrow and Rugby might teach 
us better.] • . 

.Wednesday. —Lunch at Athenaeum, thence to Savile where 
1 had a long talk with Riidyard Kipling, who promised to 
lend me what must,be a strange book on the Campaign of 
1761, and the famr>us Battle of Panij^ut between Afghans and 
Mahrattas. ■ • 

Sunday, jgth. —Wonderful show of good Working people at 
Church-Parade fh the Park. Lunched at Sir W. Morgan’s, 
and thence the Savile, where a«pleasant afternoon. Finished 
at Miss L.’s in S. Kensington, where I had my fortune told by 
an arhateur Palmist to whom 1 was a total stranger : she talked « 
nonsen.se. ^ 

^Tonday, 20th. —Cold dry weather continues. Returned 
“ Lalan the Bairagin ” to Kipling, having read i^ with a great 
interest. It appears to have been written by an Ex-Officer 
who left the Bombay Army and became a Mahomedan. 

Friday, 24th.--Left off overcoat for the first time. 

Tuesday, —At AthdhiEum : had some talk* about French 
Ijiteratiire with Calderon and, Du Mauaier, who are both as 
much French as English. Jerningham, too : you may find 
cases of the kind in Jersey—minus t^je genius—bbt you would 
not easily find in a London room another Triad of Englishmen 
who are so*completely saturated with all that is good in the 
culture of France. • * 

May, Saturday, 9/A.-:—Sent *‘Sketches in Indian Ink" tn 
Messrs. Macmillans, introduced by Kipling. 

Weather becomes warmer.* 

•VOL. 0X111.1 
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Wednesday, 13M.—Considci able heat. The Almonds, which 
had blossomed late, have aheady shed their petals. Influenza 
very infectious—especially s^ipong politicians. 

Friday —Invited to ClcWd’s at Aldcbufeh ; travelled 
with William Simpson, the Artist; met Grant Allen and the 
Rev. D. Morris at Saxmund^m.* 

Saturday^ i6ik. —The heat i.s gone, for the present the day 
turned wet and ?{rihdy. Mr. Holman Hunt came at nigl>t,t 
one of the most interesting of artists and of men' After 
dinner, as we sate round the Are, he told us the-,romance of 
his life. 

Tuesday, igtk. —We all left ,Aldeburgh at noon, and parted 
at Liverpool Street in due course, agrcyilng that we had passed 
a pleasant t’me. 

Saturday, 23;'<3f.—Clodd, Besant, Ilardy, Kipling, and Grant 
Allen at Savile*thi.s afternoon : vciy pleasant. 

June, Sunday, jllu —invited to join the Committee of the Local 
Literary Society, of which I have hitherto been an outside ard 
member. The.se Siibuiban attempts at-culture are, 

I believe, becoming general, .and cannot fail to be useful in 
getting good lecturers to come downr whom many would be 
otherwise unable to hear. 

Monday, %ih. —A dull day, with cold showers and a strike 
of omnibus men. Advised to send notice to Allen and Co., 
dissolving connection'as to iiooks, 

Wednesday^' loth. —Wrote to Messrs. Allen and Co. accord¬ 
ing to advice. | ■■ 

Tuesday, i6th. —In the evening took some young folks to 
the Palace, where we listened to a rehearsal of tliCcapproachinfr 
Handel festival, in which Mi. Eyre played on the organ with 
.his wonted skill. Manns appeared dissatisAed with some of 
the stringed instruments; slating the performers roundly 
and himself singing som^- of the music as an indication ,of 
the time he wvshed them to take. It is evi^nt that he has 
that part of genius that consists in taking pains, in addition 
to the more essential elements of success. There were some 
girls (I beg their pardon, " young ladies ”) ahiongst the 
fiddlers. ‘ . 

Sir J. Gorst made a bald speech, last night about the disaster' 
at Maniporc ; ^speaking of the Iiidiah Government he said 

* Mr. .Simpson has been already meniioned. Mon is was a School Master 
who havng been an authority on /W/ turned to Ancient English 
Srholarship. Both he and Sunpson have since died ; as also/.lien. 

t W. Holman Hunt, the celebratefi Raii'ter, once a member of the 
P. K.B., and intimately associated with the late D.nnte Rosetti in their 
younjjei days. . 

.t Thny nave since parted with the remainder—stock, which is—I am 
told—quite lawful an intric.aie case. 
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that it always “hated and discouraged independent and 
original talent, and always loved and promoted docile and 
unpretending mediocrity'' vnhich* * * § drew laugh from his 
hearers in Parliament but—jf true—seems a matter, rather, for 
seiious reflection. 

Friday, igth. —Another Handel rehearsal; quite right at 
last: many people came to hejir it from the West End. 

Monday, 22nd. —Grand performance at Palace. Over 3,000 
voices in chorus : liouse densely crowded. 

Wednesday, 24th. —Jly invitation of Mr. W. S. Caine to see 
some Indian water-rolour pictures at a Hall in Piccadilly; 
beautiful ‘eifects of sunshine buf the drawing a little unequal. 
Mi. Caine * a courteous host ; some of his own sketches 
exhibited, but the bulk of the work was by Mr, Allan of 
Glasgow. *1' A number of di.stinguished people present. 

Sunday, 28M.—A bright, bieezy day. Took A| to the Holman 
Hants’ at Fulham, a charming old ifouse with 4 arge walled 
g^den, in which a pleasant party was collected. The host 
related an incident illustrative of the American reverence for 
a name. At the time wh^en he had a sfudio at Jerusalem he 
was visited by the officers of a Yankee vessel, to whom he 
showed the studies on which he was engaged, but found but 
little interest in Alt evinced. After a 4 lecorous interval the 
visitors took leave* ahd filed onl. ofte by one, the skipper 
departing last, \frith the remark that “.they could not think 
of leaving Jeiusalcm without having .seen,him.” They had 
come all the way from Jaffa, and regarded H. H. as one 
of the standard shows of the Holy City. 

•Tuesday, VVadliam dinner at the Holborn Restaurant: 

an incoherent gathering of old and middle-aged men. Mr. 
Higgle in the chair. Dr. Jessopp spoke well, the Warden 
looked a bit bored. J * 

Jidy, Friday, ydw—Q,oxozy Grain recited at the Knightoiis’: 
we thought him ratl\er sarcastic but very amusing, f 

Rimd some of Froude’s “ Elizabeth : ” I like him better 
than.on fiist perusal. Hut sntcly, for a professed stylist, the 
English is sometimes cf?reless, e g., “ Mary kneh, and breath¬ 
ing faintly a commendation oj her soul to Christ, the exe- 

• Catnk, Willintn .Sprosion* once M. P. .nnS a Lord ot^tie Admiralty, 
Author of Picturesque fndi.i " and other iwrrks. 
t Allan, Robert VV , R. W S., R. S. W. 

j Diggle, J-R,, M. A., P,, at that time riiairman of the London School 
Board. . • 

Jessopp, Rev. A., D D, Author of " Tlve Coming of the Friars,” etc, 
Tliotley, G. E., M. A., Warden ofWadharn, • 

§ W. Knighton, LL. 1 >., Author oi “ Priv.ite Life of an Eastern King, 
etc. M>. Grain, 1844-95, was h(.iad of the German Reid CompaTiy, a 
. musical mimic. 
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cutioner with a single t\low struck off her head,’' I have 
purposely forced the punctuation ; but in any case the gram¬ 
matical construction implied th^t it was the esfecutioner who 
commended the poor lady’s soul, which is abshrd. Again ;— 
The Parliament had not^Vet completed their work ; ” where 
it is really the Parliament^ work, not “ theirs " which is in 
question. , • , 

Saturdayy \lth. —Went to see the German Emperor visit 
the Crystal Palace ; we had to wait till near y P^M., and then 
there was not much to see after ail. ' 

Tuesday^ —Lunched at “ the Rag with Col. C. who 
then accompanied me to call on his ^^namesake at Burlington 
House; and afterwards to a house ^ in Grosverior St. where 
there was a professional Palmist, in a decorated cupboard: 
C. boldly entered, consulted, and came away mystified. 

T/iursday, •Authors’ Society dined, Lord Monkswell in 

the chair: m^t Clodd, Mrs. Chandler Moulton, Sir John Staiijier, 
Rider Haggard and .others of my acquaintance. Sate by 
Mr. A. A Beckett. Mr. Lincoln, the U.‘ S. Ambassador, made a 
good speech, introduciijg the ever-interesting theme of identity 
of language : which, however, a Yanlcee present was half in¬ 
clined to question : gentleman’s speech was irresistibly droll, 
all the same.* 

Tuesday^ 21st. —To Mrs. Moulton’s . an interesting party, 
including Mjss Ward, Mrs. Campbell Piaed, Ih, Blouet ( “Max 
O’Rell "), Mr. Theodore Watts, and Mr. Bentley, the publisher 
who kindly gave me a lift in his Brougham, The talk was 
not important, except a remark of Max O’Rell who gave me 
his opinion of London Society ; saying that the working men 
were not to his taste nor the lower middle class ; while the 
aristocracy seemed to him frivolous and not very well manneied. 
“ But,” he added, “ you have a savant type, such as one meets 
at a place like the Athenaeum, whose social charm and bearing 
arc unequalled.” , 

Saturday, 2^th .—To Naval Exhibition ; Lighthouse in 
grounds, a good show of portraits, and of course*models, etc., 
in profusion. 

Reading Froude still. He makes Elizabeth a complicated 
character, but good 011 ^he whole ; Mary he makes out strong 
and simple; and thoroughly bad. 

Thursday, ^oth. —Gave a little dinner in the upstair room at 

* A Beckett, Arthur William, journalist and author. “ 

Lincoln, lion. R. T., U. S. Minister at the Court of S. James, 1889-93, 
the title of “ Auihabsador," erroneously given, above, was not recognisea 
at the tune. 

Mo.’iltoii, Loiiisf Chandler, Poet ard Writer of Childien’s Books. A 
n.uwe of Buatoii, Mass, who was then living in London. 
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the S. end of the Palace. Jerningh|m, Clodd, Hawkins and 
his clever son; fireworks much.hindered by weather.* J. has 
been kindly tiding to have ipe appointed Secretary in the 
Mauritius, whither he is proceeding as (jovernor. His com¬ 
plete knowledge of French, v^ith hi^ great courtesy and ability, 
should advance him, there and elsewhere. 

Weather improving towards middle of month* 

August, Thursday, 20/A.—^et Gen. Nairn at Senior U. S. 
Club. He sai,d my son Alfred was sure of the next mountain- 
battery. [Thereby hangs a tale. The next M. B. was given to 
another Major R. A., and when my son enquired he was told 
that these appointments “ alwa^sowent by seniority." Another 
vacancy occurring soon after w-as given to one who was A.'s 
junior ! But he got his in the end.] 

Friday, 2ut —To Oxford, putting up in College. Lectured 
at the Union (Debating Hall). Large and attentive audience ; 
many hearty bursts of applause; spoke an ho^r'and-a-half; 
subject—India, Cause.s and Consequeqces of Mutiny. Many 
of the audience remamed after the conclusion, asking ques¬ 
tions and showing unu.sual interest fh the^matter, 

Tuesday, 2^th —.A droll instance of want of tact in conversa¬ 
tion, things better not said."' A retired General, with whom 
he had only spoken once before, was talking—as we all 
will—about his own" cTincerns, and bow he had entered the 
service in 1846! When it became my turn to. speak 1 said 
“ Ah! then you are my senior.To which /he gallant officer 
answered, " Rqally, well, no one could think so from your 
appealance.” But then after a pause, " You see, 1 never drank.” 
• Wednesday* 26tk. —Sent Lcitricr a paper for his '‘Oriental 
Congress subject—Sdyad Ahmad.t 

Thursday, 2’fth. —Read Ingram’s Life of Poe : the author is 
not a literary expert; but he seems to write ffi good faith ; and 
he "makes out a .good case fcir his wretcTied Hero: a won- 
drous.being, almo^* too intellegent for the society Tn which his 
lot ‘was cast. His artistic judgment was unerring, being 
foutvied on . the same power of analytic reasoning which 
enabled him to solve*at a glance the most sei^-et cryptogram. 
And,all the while condemned to the mo:^ depiessing drndgciy 
and by nature wanting iq the*sympatl\,etic sanity which we fine 
in most of the writers of very successful fiction. ‘He resembles 
the school of swift in prevailing over* men by strength rather 
than by love! 

» ____ ____ 

Jekningham, Sir Hubeit, I*.C.M.C,, now Governor of Trinidad. 
Clodd, E., already mentioned. * . 

Hawkins, Rev, E., and his son A., better known as " Ant3ny Hope.*' 

■f Sdyad Ahmad, Sir, K.C.S.l .,*1116 famous Muhamadan Reformer and 
founder of the College at Aligarh of which Cotlai- Moiison's son is now 
' Princtpal. 
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Saturday, 2()th —Finished F. Hanison's Cromwell^ ” a pleas¬ 
ant little study. Some of Oliver’s work in Ireland admits of 
no palliation, and the author (Joes well to glkle over it. Few 
more shocking tilings than this ofDiogheda;—I believe 
all their friars weie knocked on the head but two ; the one 
of which was Father Peter,'brother to the Lord Taaffe, whom 
the soldiers took,, the next day, and made an end of." [Crom- 
well to the Speaker-, Dublin, 17th September 1649] Few 
greater atrocities could have been committed than this cold¬ 
blooded murder of non-cembatants ; yet here we ha’^e the Com- 
mander-in-Ohief reporting it in an Offictal Despatch, among the 
exploits of the army of whith he is proud. Turn |o -Carlyle— 
who gives the above in full—one cannot but fear that the 
great Anti-Canter was in his own person a victim of a kind of 
Cant, What could be answered to an ingenuous young leader 
who should ask—what doe§ the writer mean by “ the Eternities,” 
or even by, such customary words as '* God ’’ or ** "J^he 
Bible? Does he believe that it was such ideas as^these presept, 
in their usual acceptation, that made the Puritans prevail ? The 
trust felt by them may*-indeed must — have given them strength, 
albeit they did not understand the ideas implied as Carlyle 
did, for one ; or perhaps as any educated man does at the 
present day. But main source of their strength lay elsewhere 
in earnestness, vigilanoe, prudence, a.id so forth. Depend 
upon it, capacity would weigh more than ■ orthodoxy when 
Cromwell was deposing an agent or high officer, Wanen 
Hastings, say, or Lord Wellesley, in India, went on such lines, 
as we all know ; caring little for docl.*ne and its propagation. 
What then can we learn from Ciomwell's Letters and from 
Carlyle's Comments, if it be not the value of dear visioti and 
eonfident courage? One fancies something of the like in 
Abraham Lincolh : but it would mM be right to conclude in 
favour of absolutism from such cases. The. “Single Person” 
might be a Louis Quinz**, or Balmaceda. 

^ptembzr, Tuesday, 1st. —To Inner Temple Hall, for opening 
of Oripnt.il Congress.* Canon Taylor, Master of S. John's 
Cambridge, took the chair in the regretted absence of Lord 
Duffer in, and delivere 4 the “ inaugural " address. 

Thursday, ird —Attended Co‘ngre<iS ; iirteresting address on 
Egyptian chra'tiology and tombs, by Professor Petriet. In the 
afternoon another meetirlig; Gayangosj in the chair gave a 
short address on the importance of conciliating Moslem 
opinion. Leitner did not, by any means, agree. 

Much discussion arose as td whelhei tins might be the true Congress 
or 110? Dr, 'i.ejtJiei’s energy, ho\re\cr, succeeded sn getting \aluablc 
support. !■ 

7 Petrie, Wiliiam Matthew Flinders, University College, London, 
jp Don Pasciul dc Gayangos, oriental scholar, already mentioned. ' 
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Tuesday^ S/ 4 .—-Caine’s “Young India ” a sincpre and amiable 
aspect, but suggestive of grave qufcstions. He say-? of the 
Congress—in substance—that i't is ^ithcr seditiims and ouglit 
to be stopped, cwr else the Goveniment shouM accept it as a 
means of enlightenment as t* the •position and prospects of 
the ruling race in India. If there be any preponderating 
hostility towards the Queen’s rule among the. people, then it 
may become necessary to reconsider and to ask what is the 
end and object of our civil and military establishments in 
that countrj^?*If merely the extension and security of our 
commerce, are we, or are we not, exceeding the exigencies ? 

Thursday, I0/4.—The Oiicntaliit'i wound up with a big dinner 
at “ Tivoli w the Strand, Sir Lepel Griffin in tite chair 
Dinner tardv and ill served. -Sate between Deniiehy* and 
Father V. d' Eremas.f 

Monday^ i^th .—Tlie old soldiers from over the Vay crowd¬ 
ing the smoking and billiard rooms al Athenieuih ; ^ which has 
be(^ti beautifully decorated by Alma T£^t 3 ema. 

Wednesday, iOth .—Have been on a shOTt visit to Tunbiidge 
Wells where I was a boy so long ago.* l^yerything as pretty as 
of old, only all so shnink. The famous I*atitiles do not really 
cover quarter of the area of the Crystal Palace at Norvvor)d. 
But the beautiful C«)mmons, on Mt. Rustliall, 

remain ; with their viydf sweep of viejv over Eiidgo, Bioad- 
water and Hnckhu^st, backed by Crowborough Beacon. 

Friday, i 8 / 4 .— Interesting convcr'.ation \fith MciBsrt Spencer 
at tlie Athciijeuin : he wa? in good forifj and spoke of 
himself and othei* distinguished men with impressive fiankness. 
Of Huxley he said “ that man, with indepeiuient means, would 
have been the greatest of Biologists ”—on being reminded of 
the common notion that poverty ivas the stimulus of exertion, 
he replied that it was not so wlun a man iigeded means and 
Icisuie to enable him to make oiiginal research and establish 
an unpopular positfipn : having to provide for the daily wants 
of themselves and ftonilics they simply could not afford to 
f'diovv out their natural destiny. He also pointed out the field 
awaitmg any one who could devote himsedf tp a tlioiough 
scrutiny of the older statute-books in order to find nut why the 
moPe important Acts had been introduced*and why other Acts 
had been repealed. Her 5 , he said, yoti ought to.discover the 
Social History of our nation. • 

[A blank time. A few invitations to country-houses, none 



® (Md Indian acquaintances, ticn. Sd Thomas Doiinchy, K.O.l K.',- 
have been a groom-in waiting’to Her Majesty suicT.' • 

t U’ Ercinas was a well-known Clergyman of the Ruiiiish Church,•now 
deceased. 
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purpose, and did a little work for Chambers' Encyclopmiia. 
My second son, Major A.tKoene, D.S.O., had a Dep6t at Sea- 
forth, near Liverpool; ai^_d he came to visit us. We went to 
some theatres together, but thei'e was not muchiof impoitance : 
Miss Kehan, \vc admiicd^ but tbe pieces were nought. Read 
Merivale's “ Roman Empir'?.”] 

October^ Monday^ $rd. —M. M. de L. called, a man of some 
ability, born in 6ne country, educated in another ; a retired officer 
from the French army bringing up his son to be an Anglican 
Clergj'man. Heard particul.irs of Boulanger's end zainsomc res¬ 
pects he reminds one of what Caius Marius might have been 
had he not conquered the Barbarian invaders. Jugurtha, on the 
other hand, finds a modern anti-type in Tentfa Topi, the 
Maharatta hunted down by Sir Hugh Rose in 1858. My reading 
in Mcrivale suggests these parallels—which arc but in one’s 
own imagination probably. 

Friday, C.’s hfternoon : a brazen sort of woman 

brought a quiet looking girl, as a medium, whom she put 
through some hyprotic evolutions which might; one thouglit, 
be only acting : and oqe richer hoped so, as it was otheiwise 
rather shocking to sec a young creatKre in such object control 
of ano^er. 

Tuesday, 13/A.—Sopie smart little articles, from a news¬ 
paper, on famous contemporaries just out in book form. Some 
of the political judgments are rather imppdent; as when 
Mr. Gladstone is said to have “the brain of a third rate 
Ecclesiastic." 

Sunday, 18/A.—Read a book on Mahommedanisra by 
Mr. Justice Amir Ali ; pleasord to find so cnlight&ned a Mosle,ni 
corroborate the view that 1 had submitted to the Oiicntal 
Congress.* ** 

Friday, 2ird,—;M.rs. A. Besant lectured, for our Society, on 
Theosophy. The. Rev. R. B. at the conclusion asked a 
peitinent question : seeing that the lady haa altcady been an 
Evangelical, a Puseyite, and a Materialist, he would be glad to 
know whether she had better evidence for her present opinions 
than for those which .she had successively abandoned ? The 
somewhat indignant reply was a debater's triumph, but did not 
meet the point. 

• Subsequent records occur of a long examination of this remarkable 
work (“ Spirit of Islam It should be read by fevery impartial friend of 
India: it shows that the worst faults usually attributed to Islam donut 
belong to the system but to the backward races by whom it has been 
adopted. [Was not “the .system”'the product of such a r.ace ?—unless, 
as he stated, a renegade AfmfnMn monk was the real author of the Koran. 
Has either ^nir iriend, or Mr. Amir AH ever heard of this ’—it is not an 

** opep secret,” but yet pretty well known —Ed., C. JS.'j 
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Monday^ 26lh. —Merivale on Domitian points out*a datipjer 
of despotism which has often beeiy illustrated since. The 
Despot, in securing a tottering tliVone^ has to enter 00 rnilitaiy 
undertakings, ifntil he finds htmself “ the lactual leader of a 
horde of 01 ganised banditti.” • • 

Tuesdayi 27th. —Thorold Jlogers’* Worcester lectures, make 
one ihhtk : the greatest use of a book. Charles Lamb attVcied 
the opposite attitude, saying that " books thoughl for him.” 

NovemSer^ Tuesday, ^rd. — Mr. Haweis came to lecture foi our 
Society on ixufsic : very clever and amusing * His violin is 
superb, and he illustrated what he had to say with great skill atul 
taste. He joined us at B.’s afterwards, where we had supper 
and a good tftlW 

Wednesdayj ^ih ,—A good article on Islam in the 254th 
Number of the Quarterly by the late E. Deutsch. 

Saturday, 7th. —Dined at O’Callaghan's, meeting Df. Bustced 
a very agreeable and well-informed irfan. • 

Tuesday, lyth. —Mr. S. R. Gardiner Hcctuied oi** the con'^ti- 
tutfonal expeiiences of tlje Commonwealth; a subject on which 
ho is considered the greatest living aatluy'ity. 

Deccniber, Tuesday, Hik. —Lecture by Dr. Boyd Carpentei, 
Bishop of Ripon, a genial prelate with a slight Irish accent, 
and a sort of confidential fluency told jinecdotcs of Gautama, 
the Bounder of Budcllii^iTi, winding up by comparing him to 
Jesus: of course, to tlie disadvantage of the Indian teacher of 
the real rnerits of his system, or why-—after being made the 
state-religion—it lost hold of the land of ift; original success 
wandering to b&rbaious nations who turned it into image 
worship and mechanic ritual, of a 11 this the Rt. Rev. Lecturer 
had no account to give. 

An English officep who was picsciit discussed these questions 
with some shrewdness on our way home '^suggesting that 
Buddhism was too puie foi human practioe, and--in alloying 
itself with legend'and thaumaturgy—entered intaiivalry with 
popular Indian creeds by which it was overpowered. But in 
other countries, which had not such a complete Mythology or 
such a populous Pantheon, it met with better fortune. It is as 
if Missionaries were, to propagate .some form*of Chiistianity 
umongst Africans and Polync'jans after it had been rejecteil by 
the educated and uncducSted in Europe and Ameiica ! 

I '^oted to him one remarkable difference The ideal of 
Christianity brought forth Heroc.s and World-hetterers , 

~ f ■ ■ ■ ■ ■■ ■ , -- „ 

isi*"'. Rev. H. K, a wcll-ki^wn traveller and eslceincd London 
Clergyman. , 

t Busteeo, H. E., C I.E., author of*' Eclioc“friom old Calcutta/' a mosi 
interesting work that hasgoiie tlirqiigli three editions. 

VOL. CXIII,] 
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Buddhism *couId produce nothing greater than Plermits, 
Quietists, and other admii^ble but not very useful characteis 

Friday^ iS/A.—Called op 'Mrs. Keeley, the retired actress, 
whose first appeapance was ih the year of m/ own birth, and 
whom 1 found most agreeable and* active;* She walked all the 
way downstairs from her drawing-rpom to open the front door 
when we left.* 

Monday^ family party at the Avenue Theatre, to 

see a clever but incoherent piece, by Mr. H. A. Jones, entitled 
“ The Crusaders." It does not promise to last lotig, being loo 
witty for the gallery and too ill-blended for the stalls. All our 
modern plays are open to one objection or other ; this seems to 
incur both. I mean they are eithei too literary^or too farcical, 

[And to close these small beer chronicles for Ninety-one : 
during which little way has been made in any direction, I 
find a Sonnot, in my Diary, which looks as if a certain success¬ 
ful Periodical was beginninfg to be talked about ; it is headed 
“ To a Revifiwer of Reviews." 

There is likewise • noted a remarkable forecast frOnt 
W. Hazlitt:—“ When,a whole generation read they will read 
none but contemporary productions the taste for literature 
becomes superficial as it becomes universal." Elsewhere ; '* I 
do not think altogether the worse of a book for having survived 
its author a generafion or two : I have more confidence in the 
dead than in the living ’’ 

Old Sam Rogers useil to say ;—“ When I hear a new book 
praised I go and read an old one.” 

In the present day our book-market is inundated with trum¬ 
pery fiction, evidently produced for the railway stall and the 
third class passenger. This is called Literature. 

The Sonnet runs as follows :— 

Burster of opers dooi-. ! Wlien all is said— 

Whether of triisin or of paradox— < 

And aged gontlewonien tnave had iheir shocks, 

The world, niethink-., Ims veiy little sped. , 

What can it matter if your sheep unfed 
Feed you, and Tommy Atxins has small pox 
Or other, and the shrit.' ing spinster mocks 
To find a convict champion in her St—‘d ? 

Purblind enthusiast who has never learned 
That visions won are but illuouiis lo;t. 

And flickrtess IS not cured by salving sores I 
Man will not thrive fronr Nature’s methods turned 
Nor win Life's sweetness and not pay the cost. . , 

And yet we like you well, Burster of open doors.j 

* Mrs. KccIey (-".6e Mary Govvard) born iSo6, widow of a once f.imons 
Unycoincdian One of h.ei daughlcis became the wife of Albeit Smitli 
of Mont B'arfc celebrity. 
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Chapter X. 
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This year witnessed the sh?)rt-li*ved reqpvery of the Glad* 
stonian Liberals, who-f-with t^ie he]{|of the Irish Nationalists— 
rc<:T;)ii)cd a small majority at the* General Election of July. 
Lord Salisbury resip^ned office, and ivas succeeded by Gladstone, 
ulcil^ed to pass a Homc-Rule.Bill for Ireland*. ' 

The fatnily centre remained throughout the year at Norwood, 
a neighbourlyjod combining many of the advantages of London 
with the ihvaluablo blessing of country air to sleep in. Our 
gieat Metropolis has been for m^nv generations the habitation 
of so ^many* qjultitudes, through*^whose lungs the air has been 
passing and repassing, that it must have lost almost all vitalising 
properties j a state of things that cannot yet have reached the 
highei-lying suburbs. , 

For my own part, I continued to frequent tho Athenjeum and 
tlw Savile, places in which one enjoys *lhc attitud,^!, most bless 
ai»d beneficial, of looking up to the •men by wltoin one it 
environed. 

Among the advantngewt of Norwood was the privilege of being 
easily able to sit under the Rev. S. Tipple, one of the most 
eloquent and earnest of preachers, and much admirp<l by the 
lale Doan Stanley. ^ His Church was attended by young men to 
an extent quitc^ unusual in our times. *! was much excici'jcd 
during the year about an “ Institute of mercantilo instruction ” 
which came to nought early in itl93 : and alsT) occupied with a 
student's History of India, published in the .same year (VV. II. 
Alien & Co., ^93, 2 V0I.S.). , 

Jannnyy, Wednesdayy 6th .—Inteicsting article in the 
potary on theworkbof the late F. de Laveleye on Democracy.* 
No wiiter appears to have paid due attention to the fact that in 
meV’f /’fifidern nations acmiquering 1 ice is still»fusing itself—slowly 
or swiftly—with a race more germane to tlie country, and gradu- 
aliy Jiving way before the regeneration of the latter, or—in some 
happier cases—voluntarily admitting the aborigines to equal 
liglrts. Social democracy has been disarmed in England by the 
last named process carried on from the days vi^hen the Ji,uons 
cKlo^ted the Great Charter .from King John to the time when 
Grey and Russell carried*Reform in 183c. In the older Common¬ 
wealths—in India, Greece, Rome—dominant class united 
with the higher plebeians, to foiin a new aristocracy, while the 
bulk of thc^population were slaves or unenfianchised for political 
purposes until some revolutionnty cliangc. But in Great Britain 
enfranchisement has been natural,'grad^ual, and—ultimately— 


* l.avclcyc was a IJelgian economist of distinction (1822 i8g«) 
Life by Count Goblet d'AIviclI.i : Puns, 1895. 


See 
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universal. Tiue Liberalism has thus, with us, conformed to 
evolution ; the nation has becoipe a united whole, and privilege 
has been neutralised less byi destfuction than by communication. 

Thursday^ visit from Mme. de T., a Russian lady of 

French extraction, very chd^ming hnd infelligent. She gave a 
daik picture of the social iondrtion of her country, saying that 
there was roon^ for serious alarm lest the peasantry should be 
frightened into outbreaks. They 'are found (since the. emanci¬ 
pation of the seifs) refusing to labour and claiming that it is 
the business of the Government to support them : iHe inability 
of the priests to direct and control the people is much lamented 

Saturday^ p/A.—Took two Rassian ladies to the fifew Gallery 
in Regent Street, where some of the pictures imfiressed them. 

Sundayy ly/A.—Went with A', to see Miss Lowe. We found 
a large gathering, in which were included both the Palmists 
already mentioned—Mis' E., the Amateur Propetess, who told 
my fortune ajid'the profes.sional soothsayer whom Col. 0 . cc)^n- 
sulted at Mr.*. M. K.’s in the summer. We seem to be iu^a 
somewhat similar way' to that of the Romans in the climax of 
their prosperity as descvbedby Horace and Juvenal. 

Saturday^ 2yd .—Courteous letter from Sir H. C., whose 
little book on Lord Canning I had reviewed, asking me for 'all 
possible corrections. hFow, his book was very able, as was only 
to be expected ; and my,carpings were only directed to matters 
of detail, which the author might have fairly passed over. As 
my only possible returfi for his courte.'^y and candour I will send 
him my copy with annotation.s. The case is an illu'<tration of 
the effect oisigned Reviews, and not at all matters for regret. 

Saturday, 1st .—Another pl^sant letter from C.*teturnii)g my 
book and saying that " the criticisms have been of great use.'^ 
It has been one of the Amenities of Literatbre. 

Tuesday, 2Hd.~t-Purificati(/n of B. V. M. Candlemas day 
was maikcd by a giUod deal of wet and foul|" according to the 
old Scots legend “the half of winter was over at Yule.", We 
shall see. Curiously, a people so remote, and with a climate 
so different as the Italians snid ;—Si sol splendjtscat Mfln'a 
purificante Moj<\r erit ghdts post festam quam fiat ante. 

Wednesday, yd .—Dictionary dinner gJVen by Mr. G. Smith 
in Park Lane: a splendid house and wonderful banque't. 
Leslie Stephep and Di*. Jessopp made excellent speeches ; 
and the host, addressing his contributors, announced his 
intention of carrying out the D. N. B. whatever it might cost 
him, and told a story of po^r M. Ainold. It M^as to this 
effect. Arnold rushed into (}is (<f{ice one day saying that some¬ 
body at the Athenasum had just spoken of him as “the 
greatest poet cf the age.” On Mr. G, asking if he thought 
that such a statement could po.ssibIy be sincere ? A. rC' , 
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plied, “Oh ! I don’t know whether it was sincere, but I know 

that I liked it.'* I * 

Sunday^ jth .—Called at S^ir Campbell’s ; no ore there.* 
Mcnday, 8th .—Correcteef* proofs of a llAle book for Indian 
Press. It is too shorf; I suppose I*was afraid of being tediou.«!. 
But then there is the case of GeorgI: Canning’s preacher who— 
in spite of brevity—“ was tedious.” * / 

Monday., 15^^.—In spite 6f Mary's omen the winter is not 
over. If the birds paired yesterday they will be repenting 
their precipitation to-day. 

. Sunday^ 28tk, —A. dull cold day; went to Church and heard 
a capital.sefmon, by Tipple, on*the “ blameless brother" in the 
parable' of Pftdigal Son. Whether it was quite sound I will 
not undertake to say ; but it was certainly ingenlou.s, explain¬ 
ing the adage, The greater the sinner the greater the .saint." 
The young man who resented hi^ father’s rece'ption of the 
returning penitent may have been mjp-ally perfect; but what 
can be more intolerant (or indeed morejntolerablej than moral 
perfection ? So argued* the preacher, sending away the nu¬ 
merous sinners of his congregation hi tte confirmed persuasion 
that it was better to be Sympathetic than sinless. 

’Monday, 2gfk. —Manns’ Rossini concert. It was the cente¬ 
nary of the Mastei’s birth—though anytklng but his looth biith- 
day;t counting by those anmver'-asies Ji® would have bren 
barely twenty-fiw 1 Peihaps Mr. Manns would h^ve prefened 
some other subjects ; nevertheless the concert was most charm¬ 
ing ; the elegant melodies and the intricate orchestration 
could not fail to captivate. Miss Thudichum gave Di piacer 
ajid una wcff, t>ut none of Rossini's .sacred music was oflfered. 

March, Tuesday, ist. —March comes in like a Beast of .some 
sort, if not exactly* a lion; east wind, sleet, and a finish of 
snow. In the evening I lectured, for our lofal Society ; to a 
large audience, many of vvliom were indVilgent enougli to 
complain of the shortness of the affair, though I im ashamed 
to say I spoke for an hour. My subject was the Mutiny : how 
little one could then have expected to be prosing about it in 
the shadow of .tiie Crystal Palace when suraounded by all 
tho.se horrors and cartis thirty-five years ago. 

*TKursday, ird. —Wintry wPather continues. In the after¬ 
noon, returning from a walk found a’decent locking woman, 
with a baby, making a pretence of telling oranges. E. gave 
her tea and she told her story—sad, if true, as it .seemed to 
be. Her hfisband laid up in ^gspital and the guardians tell 

her to go to her parish, which is<in Wales. She does not 

__, - - -_ _ __ - - 

• Alas ! my friend was at that moment on his> death-bed*ia the South 
of France. A gifted man wh6 nei’t'r quite came to maturity. * 

, f Rossini, G. A., i. at Pcscaid, 29th February 1793 (leap year). 
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care to go so far away and dcsiies to await her hu’^band^s 
discharge from Croydon liospjtal, eking out her own living 
by the paltry and precariousfi trade in which we find her 
engaged. There must be many such ; but when you see one 
meekly-seated on your 6wn dSorstep/ with the east wind 
flinging the blizzard into her pinched face—there is something 
in the recollcctivan'Of the question^ “ who is my neighbour ? ” 

Sunday^ Another sermon in continuation of. the last. 

Mr. T. will have to whitewash the Saint next. Called in the 
afternoon upon a lady who has been ill, and" who asked 
pathetically, if her good looks would ever return? This is 
the Nemesis of Beauty's Day. ’’ _ , < 

Wednesday, f)th .—Reading Pascal: he must h'Ave been mad : 
but the notion is humiliating. Here is a mathematician and 
a wit, failing^to be piactically useful to mankind : he exempli¬ 
fies the danger of extr’me^. even in so vital a virtue as con- 
.science. After all, as my present pastor tells us, the world 
wants a religion of love, not of opinion. 

April, X^esday, ^th .—At Athen. ' Interesting talk with 
Giffen, * who seemed -to regard the monetary condition of 
the United States with some anxiety, inasmuch as their paper 
issue was equal to their gold. He believed that the output 
of silver-mines would-decrease, perhaps cease; nevertheless 
the Indian Government-would do welbtO adopt a gold cur¬ 
rency.^ He, also thought it a question whether Peel, in re¬ 
forming the comm.on law, might not have retain a five-shilling 
duty: for which however it was now too late. 

Thursday, i^th. —A. talk with L. about a Commercial school 
on a somewhat novel basis, 

Saturday, i6tk .—Eleven degrees of frost this morning ! 

Tuesday, igth. — Difjngrre nives. A pleasant change of 
weather- A funrfy sample of the criticism of smart young 

men in the-J where my French manual is said to be written 

by a Philistine for Philistines, and quite on the level of Uni¬ 
versity Extension. 

Wednesday, 20th. —Called on Sir H. R. once “ King of 
Kumaon ” now^tenant of a small semi-detached house in tin's 
.cuburb. Les Rois en, exile might be rewritten in English. 
And time was when Le Nabab was,the appropriate title for 
men of the same class ! 

* G., Sir Robert, K.C.B , the well-known economist. 

+ As It did some years later, in a modilied form (1900). 

J A weekly paper, now extinct. These organs of literary judgment arc 
of all sorts; and probably the ciitics do not do much more than ihcv 
must foi iheii money. A successful .uitliur once told me th.at when he 
used to do such work he was insirucled by hU editor not to cut the pages 
of LOOKS sent him for review as it spoiletl the eale. 
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Monday, 2^ih, —^Article in the January Quarterly on Hafiz, 
by a vvnter who is quite clever, but does not seem to know 
much Pfisian, or ever to have feardof Omar Khayyam. 

May, Monday, L. called with Prospectus of the ‘ Insti¬ 

tute 1 advised him to have^it pritited with estimates. Pie is 
clever and pushing, and I think his*scheme deserves well. 

Saturday, Jih. —Called on L. and assis|ed i« sketching a 
scheme for high-class commercial educatioilT 

Sunday, St/i. —Reading the Vulgate came on a curious 
passage on Inspiration of which the literal English is—"she 
can cliang'e all things; and transferring herself into holy 
souls ampng the gentiles cre^itcc friends of God and Prophets," 
(.Sap. VII, iy)! Strange to find a Hebrew writer of Maccabean 
times going so far as to admit the existence of prophets among 
the gentiles (^per nationes), 

Monday, gth. —Went with L. to Streatbam Cdmmon to see 
a liou-e he thinks of taking for the Institute. * 

•Wednesday, iSth —A visit from a young M. Viard (de 
lri»Revue de France ) introduced by'Mrs. R. Clay. A veiy 
plensant, well-informed man, whose nrtother is a 'well-known 
musician. • 

Saturday, 2\sl —Plawkins came down from S. Bride's and 
we went over L.’s proposed piemisc.s pii Streatiiam Common 
which seemed vciy iSiytable. There i;; to be a small company 
of which I am V be a Director. The idea is to get together 
a number of youths of good po'-ition ifnd t^each'thern modern 
Iriuguage.s, and other kinds of knowledge to'fit them for com¬ 
mercial and consular woik in foreign countries. It cannot be 
(fenied that tbeie is a want of sitch an establishment, 

Tuesday. 2*jth. —Called at Murray's : Mr. M. .seemed quite 
satisfied with the French manual, and the Educatioudl Prep'S 
was the only one that could ufiect the sale rf such a book a.s 
miae. He showed me a notice in The Sdfioolmasier \t\ which 
the little work wa 5 . welcomed as supplying “ a much-needed 
clement in Englislf culture.* 

Thursday, 26th, —Two neighbours met L. at this house to 
hcai about his scheme^ They thought the undertaking on too 
smai! a scale, and were not satisfied with the argument that 
tite initial outlay would be 90 titiling fhat it was useless tc 
raise much money. * ", 

Thursday, ^ist. —Went to town with Conan Doyle,t attend¬ 
ing a dinner of authors at the Holborn Restaurant. Professor 
M. Foster hi the chair.t Sate between Mr. Julian Sturgis and 

* There w.is a notice yi the quite symp.ithctjc, a’oil 

the American Press used (latterint,' langn.iqc. * • 

t Dr. Dovlc, nephew of the laipnu.'i “ Dicky ” of Punch, .mil aiflhor of 
so m.iriy cleier fictions was tlion our neifThbour-ind triend. 

» ISow Sir 111, Fostlei, M. P., for l.ondon University. 
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Miss Y. Hunt, the clever daughter of Mr. and Mrs. A. Hunt.* 
Met Harry Jones, Du^ Maurier^ W. Besant, Mrs. L. Linton, 
Nettleship of Balliol, andt, Cld^ld. The speaking very good 
especially by the Chairman, and Mr. Stockton, author of 
Rudder Grange," Corney Grain'^sang some songs with great 
spirit, accompanying himself on an excellent pianoforte pro¬ 
vided for the .^purpose. These dinners are very pleasant, 
though some of the company seemed to think they would 
prefer a conversazione where you could move about and mix 
more freely. The price of the tickets is genefr.lly thought 
too high. 

June^ Wednesday, 8th .—A long day. Went to ^gham by 
G. W. R. and had the prospect of a hot walk* to Englefield 
Green, but a pleasant young lady in a wagonette took pity 
on me and conveyed me and my bag the greater part of the 
way. Found the Archdeacon at work in his pretty house; 
and after some tea walked through the Park, by Windsor and 
Eton to Slough, where I dined and slept. The Park is loveiy 
in this season of sun and shadow.^ 

Saturday', iith. —A.,mild showery day; passed, mostly, in 
the house : coinparinjj M. Arnold with Voltaire, especially in 
respect to their dramas on the subj.;ct of Merope. The 
Englishman’s tone is tl\e more graceful; and the Frenchman’s 
workmanship more finished and strong. , The ethnologic pro¬ 
blems did not occur to V., but he might have,, worked out the 
other motives and given more effect to the feelings of the 
persons. In A.’s drama you have a distinct attempt to exhibit 
character. The stories in verse of the earlier author could 
not have been produced by our English omteaiporary, and 
the attacks on Rousseau and Freron would hardly have found 
a publisher—one hopes—in modern London': nor would Arnold 
have so departed ^oin his urbanity as to make them. 

Wednesday, i^th :—The weather has turned cold in the last 
few days with a somewhat bitter N. wind. 

Trouble about shares in Institute, and doubts as to its ulti¬ 
mate success. 

Saturdayt l8t}i .—To the temporary office of tlic Company, 
met other Directors and signed the papcis of association. 
Mr. C. did not appear sanguine a^ to sale of shares. 

Monday, 2otJi .—A visit from L. Very buoyant about early 
opening and declares that he has already the promise of many 
boarders. 

Saturday, 25/A.—Invited to^ C.’s at Aldeburgh, prevented 

. ^ Mr Hunt was an artist and l/is wife wrote novel.s. 
t TheVen Archdeacon “ 13 .aly held—as he still holds—the chaplaincy al 
F.n;;lelicld Green, an ideal cure, where Ips parishioners consist mainly of 
the Hangers and keepers of the Boyal Foi cst. 
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from fi[oing[ by business connected with Institute. Great ciowd 
at Taiace in the afternoon. Jttdas Mtaccabeus. 

Wednesday, 29/A.—Pleasant.d|y aftera night of storm. First 
ineetingiof Directors j Gren. O J.* Messrs^ JM.*D*, and C. (the 
latter a Portuguese , Fo^ihal preceding?.; 

Thursday^ 3PjlJA-**Inatf^ral^.dini*r Of At|tho»»\ Mr. 
Oswald Crawford in the chair. Besaot imade a/very pleasant 
speech a^^d read a^ list of absent tnembe^. IVTost of those 
present were (like myself) non-entities. The Club is at a tem¬ 
porary hou$e* 1 n St. James’s Place; nearly opposite \yhat used 
tej be Lord Tweeddale’s, 

July, Manduy, 4/A,—Wrote some letters on behalf of the 
Institute^ wbfcl^is rather hanging fire. 

Wednesday, ,6/A.—To Brockwcll Park with children. An old 
mansion and walled garden in large and beautiful grounds-. 
In one’s youth-such places were inhabited and * enjoyed by 
private families—indeed a few still 'arc, like Holland House; 
nnd Chiswick. But by degrees they all come to* minister to 
the^health and happiness of many thousand*.-. One hears the 
cry—^'Ohihow sad to see these beautiful homes’empty of 
their owners';" but it is*not so. You sed the children at their 
games on the grass, and the parent.s seated under the old elms ; 
^.nd you remember that but for such pleasantness as these, all 
would be sweltering and swearing in city courts and ccllais, 
without a notions *of the shape of a tree or the colours of the 
sunset. • 

Thursday, 14/A.—Asked the C. S. Commissioners, to patronise 
my “ History of India.”* Afternoon at Mr. C. M.’s in 
Wi'ymouth Sbneet, where I way introduced to a cliarming 
Yankee lady Mr, Ward Howe. 

August, . Saturday, 13/A. — Revue dcs deux nwndes has a 
wonderful article of admiration and respect for Gladstone. How 
far does a French writer of high class represent the opinion of 
our affairs that wilPbe held by History ? • 

Friday^ z6th .—Ah out-of-the-way experience in dining with 
some friends who live at a Swagger ” Boarding-house where 
the Manager and his w|jfe play at being a laejy and gentle 
man entertaining a party of guests. 

S?enday, 2,%tk, —L. reports having sold d thousand shares to 
a Mr. H.- Nous verronS, • , 

September, Sunday, 18/A.—Took G.,niy ten-year old, to service 
at St. Paul's. On departing I asked how he had enjoyed the 
music ? He inswered, with a look of reproach that it was a thing 
in which he took no interest, fii tl\e afternoon had a talk with 

* It W.1S made a text-book for C. S. cxrmun.irKJif., Ijiil iiiTfiniii.ily fix 
subject was disestablislieil a year 0!> two l.ilei. 

, VOL, cxin.] 
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young Viar(], who raised a point in respect of the impropriety 
of rendering French words by the same words of our own 
language, ffommg Ji\e\ri9LiintfLhtd ought to be trans¬ 

lated “ greatm^''*; ♦and:.pot, /* 'inaii t>f genius i ” the phrase 


with thanlt 
English 


ting> 
jthe jidet 


1 t>f genius ; the phrase 
p jm6v>d ^manhind, while in 
r^ii %bf.lit^alanced mind 


or hyperl:i^ph,e .pf^certain faculties, to tivd detriment of others. 
[Buffon, by the by^, gives his dednition drgepjps as “ nothing 
but a great'capacity of patience this seems the source of 
Carlyle’s famous saying.] ‘ „ 

SaUirdm<^ 24/^—Sir A. A. at Athenaeum : thought the new 
rules for andian 0 . S. examii\ations would be favourable to 
crammets; Alsn. that Lord Sa^bury was disposed towards 
a decentrati^ng of Indian Governments oju ',|ineS Similar to 
those advocated by John Bright. [This ought to'^be so^ if any 
further progress is to^be made.—E d.] Weather very warm. 

October^ Monday, %rd .—Iftteresting talk with old Hiefamond, 
who went through a Foitfolio of his sketches of celebrities 
of the early Victorian 'epoch: how grpat a change in half a 
century I ‘ 1 

Thursday, 6th .—Dinner at Mr. B.’s tooieet Sir John Lubbock : 
thence with him to the Blind School where he gave a lecture, 
on Anis, tb a'crowded audience. 

Saturday ,—Meeting Loid M. just over from Ireland, 
I asked if . there w 4 s a troublesome winter* expected^ there. 
** Divvel a worse/' he replied gaily. He was at a wedding the 
other day in Dublin ; and when the bride and bridegroom 
left he sHjd to Father H., who was standing'by'him at the 
door, that.It was a pity they bad nothing to tivro/v after them. 
** ’Tis a pity it can’t be your brogue, M./' was thu.quick;reply. 

Monday, lyth. —L. affirms that he has now sold ¥/^bb Snares, 
which would give him a fair capital to start witb/at £$ the 
share. ^ 


Novemberf-Wednesday. 2nd .—A good meetjng at Blind School, 
to hear Conan Doyle, who read an. excellent paper on Geprge 
Meredith^ writings : (ew of the large audience had read them 
1 fear; perhaps they will do so now. 

Tuesday, X5M.—Wrote a short review of a long book : it is 
by a Mr. Herbert Compton, and deals with some of the militaiy 
Adventures of India in> the last ceittury: it shows research 
and laboar, biit I found it.^00 wordy and prolix for the subject. 
1 fear the British public is too indifferent to Indian History 
for such an undertaking to be very successful. 

Priday, With N.to V concert at S. James’s Hall, 

Piccadilly. Maseaguj’s Cavalleria Eissticana given by a 
Band of eighty stringed instruments with one row of wind, 
to give what is called colour. The music, so rendered, gave 
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one ail impression of virile tenderness, not too pathetic and 
all the more agreeable, ,■ I 

Saiurday, 19^'^*—from a visit to 
Rochester where",House 
and were 

with the riV^y for 

the with^•* ' 

after his» 

Mondayj 

Windermen^ fan : ” very frivolous, but weUf'JpJ^ 

^of sparlelfiT,^|»aradox, , 

Hys^tericsbJ?ttfir: frort? Mana^ifg-Director* 
lV<^^dS^d0s pfBce in pursuaiu^^ w^cgtilM call. 

Found^afj;^^^a standstill for w 9 nt''oi of 

winding«np .tlie' Company and handing tl)e^>vh 5 lfe:cc^ern to 
L, I said fllf would seem wise to dq so if he coutd's^arV without 



and full 


^Deceirider, Fridayi igth .—,To Cornhiy, where.! ni^ three of 
the Directors and recorded Resolutions as to alt^ltnetit, etc. 
Nothing ► more about the 2,500 shates, t^ut assuranc^^ of forty 
re^sident pupils<* We open on January i8th, ana;6wjlC'^Duffhas 
kindly consented to take the chair. , ' ;,; 

Fridayt_ —Read Broad foot's lAftP: he waa a fine character. 

Yet there lis' somefhihg in the Anglo-Indian H^ro of those 
days that causfes offence. A sort of ill-bred .sternness and 
self-conscious austerity ; so different irom« their predecessors, 
the jovialidalcolm or the urbane Elphinstone. Can it have 
been di)j^ to the evangelical training of the period'? so long as 
Religion, ^ —a thing for Sunday observance and 

sociaI/cbhfpi|iity„ it kept people straight and sweet. Bub the 
Punjab "’"ifortsides were otherwise minded. They, were, no • 
dcyibt, virtuous ; but had little sympathy ^ther for cakes and 
ale, or for any opinions but their own. Vet they did good 
work. [Yopr cri^cism is quite unjust. We kAew several of 
the'm, and can say so. NO one could be sweeter than Sir H. 
Edwardes, or Colonel Lake and others.—E d.] ‘ 


. •( To he continued,) 


*’ I'hcic: cvotUiuiliy jnoveil to i^o but two, ot whom one was thu* Mu 
Jill!; Dhccloi’a hon 



Art. VIII.—TANTRA, literature. 
r NDIA is rich Sa^rit- LltcCatii^- ^Thc number of works 
1 in ^ieu^ae and many of them 

are very;i^|tf^abl 4 ';%*i^y ,.4>^{2^:.anq^Widdy. known. They 
have beetnpfMs^^ ufictier, various djt^gn&tions; and each class 
bears very ’^istin^Hve nnarks as. ^ iiteratufp» ^UOt, to speak of 
their refi^ou$ characteristics. They isons^tuCe a largd, and, on 
the whole, h highly-respected family with marked \family traits 
of characterv/,The Tantra class is the CindereUa of the family 
or what wilp Jfans Andersen, might be called ;the 'Ugly 
DiickIing^’'';^0^' the point of view of its ,a[i«4^,dMtcrs-^that 
is desplyed,by the:outside world, but regarded fby . the :JnUiated 
as the pwmwr HteVature of the world. - \ , 

This literatureihi^s a special claim upon Bengaban^ its large 
Hindu population. It orrginutcd in Bengal. There it. was 
born, nurtured and developed into maturity by. jcnen w^o 
arc spoken of ap “ the dark philciiK)phers of the forest,” m.:n 
who performed awful cereroonies away from human habitations, 
and who ebeercised stupendous influencoion the ignorant masses 
around them* The foreign Bralimans who came, from the 
north-west 'soon gave up their Vedas and accepted the 
Bengal religion; starting from the original Tantras they made 
various cOh^pilations-, supplied additional m^tras, 'Bishis and 
Devata of their own; the compilations were also bornjn Bengal. 
The character m vfthich both the originals and the compila¬ 
tions were >tritten, is the Bengali and not "the; ti^yanagri. , 
They are still found in the Bengali character, at The authors 
were men as we have just seen who lived io^.th4.,£(>rests or 
jungles of Bengal—“forest men.” Their works'/S,te known 
in other parts of India as the “ .|^e Bengal shast^as.'^ The 
bulk of those who profess to be guided in their.: religious 
devotions arc Bengalis; and'most of the MSS. .to this day 
are found in Bengal. The Bengal Pundits •look ; upon Vedic 
and Furanic literature as foreign, as undoubtedly it is,' Not 
one of the great works which go under the name of Vedic or 
Puranic was edraposed in Bengal or by'a<Bengali; whho these 
same pundits look upen the Taptras. as; their own, as‘their 
predecessors for many centuries have d«ne. 

The learned'Editor of tke Mahanirvana Tanira, Mr, M, N. 
Dutta, M.A., correctly describes them as pre-eminently a pro¬ 
duct of the,9oil of Bengal.” At the beginning of the century 
which has just closed, not a.'copy of the Vedas could be found 
in all Bengal, for the sipipie reason that thete was none. The 
literature in vogue was Tantric. In an ofHcial report of the 
Bengal Library we read “ Some' of the Bengal pundits arc 
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* 

making their voices heard. These never depended upon works 
that have been recently imported* into Bengal under foreign 
infliicnccs, such as ; and they 


infliicnccs, such as ; and they 

now come forward works, 

the Tantras, Tantra 

ilattva, is an 

elaborate dfefeade df th^'^fwP^^^ne.Tantras, 

he says, aret tliein^lves; foolish 

to attempt id,authoritativeoes^'."Hi^m>^^^ places 
the Tantras fijitrkhd'Same position as the Vedas, pundits 

of Bengal'*;J^{'yifays believed this to be true. 00^f the same 
fnfluencei;'4^' y®*T likely by •the same pun^lff^^ monthly 


antras, 

foolish 


prevaleilt iii BengliV' 

The Tahtrlis themselves claim that ipr. the Kali Vuga, the 
T^itras-hjavo completely Mperseded ^the Vedi< Scriptures; 
that the- latter are but.serfipts without venom, mere,pictures 
on walls inefficient for any good cr b'vd purpos^i’Jpr like a 
barren^ woman too old ft) justify any expectation ofW adding 
to the population. After stating that in the Kah ;A^ all the 
Tantrtc mantras ‘^are fraught with fruit add yimd speedy 
success, and'kr^ higkljfceffectual in all sites,/atjld:, s'adrffices, 
the Mahaiih^aiKi Tantra proceeds :—The mantraa-^.contained 
in the Vedas are devoid of ail energy, ahd (esemjblh serpents 
devoid of. Venom. In the Satya and other ag^^^^they were 
effective; in Kail, they are as it were dead. All the mantras 
fs^ve those fntulcated in the Tantras) resemble idols painted 
against a wull,. which albeit furnished with all the organs, are 
incompctei^tO perffirm any action. Acts performed to other 
mantras are like a barr^^woman. Theysyield no fruit.'’ 
ii., >4-17. ' The great ceremonies of the Dufga P^jah, Jagad> 
dhatri Fujah; Katf^ujah, &c., are all Trantricarfd essentially 
Bengali and .oceupj^ the place of the great Srauta ceremonies 
of the Vedas. ■ ' • 


As to the Oigi^f tht '^aniras^ it must be admitted that they 
are not SO' venerable as the Vedas or Upanishads. Still, those 
wifich’ are called atigiHoit and they number at least sixty>four in 
all, go back to the mfh o/sixth centur/ A.D., a millcntum and 
a half; and the oldest of these m&y go back even further. 
The higher antiquity claimed is not made good by any satis; 
factory evidfihee. The Buddhis^t| of Nepal, who possess Tantras 
of their own not only father them ou Buddha, the founder of 
their religion, in imitation of the Hindu Tantras fathered on 


Mahadeva, but they actually pamc a Buddhist monk who,* they 
say, introduced the Tantras. into Nepal about 300 A.D. 
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Scholars £nd it difficult to date, even with approximation 
either the original ^ivprks'*or Cthu .oldest of the subsequent 


corapilaticnav, n 
them or \ 

is a 



which characterise 
teach. While there 
;0^:th,e^'po{n|>n'ations are very 
a Jthat most of 

the compifi&tioh$^i]!^^'/ara older than tf^ti^fthQ.tDlkedHn con¬ 
quest of lieigat Jit , 1203 A.D. 'One .of 4 j|t^Vcbi 1 iiparatively 
recent ooei^Jbttt a prerMahommedan pne/ami^^tes as many 
as one hundredsand sixty Tantric works, tncludipg'hpfl^ original 
and compl^tiops, upon which the author . to have 


drawn- for, 


i-jnSaip^ials. The dated works'further 
back cetilury A.D., but tfic /others by 

differifeht argumentation are pushed,'h^h^W,<'at«’'as the 

sixth'qBjfitury.'/-, ■//' ’ . v'\ ’ 

Tantric. worship, lo far as it is phallic and founded'on the 
dualism .bf sex^ is regarded as having its roots eptbeddedjn 
ideas aa.'^d„ as India* itself, i|^ot as old as the ra,^;e, ajnd 
founde^^^wbpder and awe genefatedtiy a contepiplation of 
the d^w^Ve./.and (hystdrious functions ofji man apd. woman, 
of nature alike in the ve^table apipial 
—l i ideas thus generated have arisen.-ih>\,vanojis’and 


world. - - „ - - - 

very disUpt parts of<^ the world, among verj^ dij^ept people 
or races and'and At different and ihost, reihote periods 
of time.^'l'^^^laiin, a% different and less rdUofe. p|rt0ds of 
time Ideas became formulated into reU^mpS 

and stilffSte# and'in comparatively modern beliefs 

got materralfaed into MSS, ,ln this respect th^^ahtras are 
believed to differ in their development from ' The 

latter, it- tiv believed^ took some two pr^ tlrousand 

years to materialize into MSS.; th^^antras, op tt^/^er hand, 
it is beillvpd; written shoil||!<' after berh^'i^ll^ived^^* so 

that as far i^'j^hgal'is concerned, the Tantral:i(i^rp in, the 
country berer# 7 ^he yedas were and the Taptiic r 4 li|;ioh -before 
the Vedic^iliThe'atories based on. Brihat which‘ the 

worship of ^he femfle divinities ^ is ^ so qlj^rlydwnlciated goes 
back,to the fourth if not tp^the th|?jd^;C,eftW The 

Buddht^ -tranMationa of Hindu. uS'back.to the 

eighth or ninth century,. \ 

But it may be asked, if^ so oldf ‘why,rare not M$S. of that 
age forthcoming. We have many such' in Europe and much 
older. ;/.^his is explained easily by the humidity ot the climate 
of Bengal.'the fertility of destructive, insects, the back¬ 
ward condition of educatiod among the masaes, and the poverty 
of the pui.dits and |[urus, the ordinary, custodians of MSS. 
Not' a single MS. has yet been discovered on the humid 
plains of Bengal older than the fourteenth century. On the other 
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hand MSS. written in Bengal a good few centuries befoic the 
fourteenth have been found in Pundit H. P. Shastri, 

Principal Sanscrit College.^ j for i#!Xaffl|lle a MS. copy of 
Langkdvatard, a Hindu Tantnd wofk Cin Ijaedkirte, written in 
908 A.D., was found bx WrtfPbft»W Nepal. 

Another Tantric wofit^ ^^a^i^^^^hibiting 

bome of the earliest^ jphajsdb of Tantric dlevafoj^rpMt', was aKo 
discovered In the 'j^atne libiury. ^ Mr. Shaatri' c^dudes from 
pcculiarifies in the handwriting that It wad written at 
least one hundred years earlier. That sends it back to 800 A.D. 
Unlike most Tantras, the interlocutors are not deities but 
fiuman ^ishis, who wonder at ,the introduction ^f a new 
methqid ,of ihitiation unknown in the Vedas. Brahma and 
Vishnu are said to have received the new toftiafiotL hot not 
Siva, As a Tantric work, it is, as usual, devoted to tne glori¬ 
fication of Siva. Its name Sanhua gives some indication of 
iti> date. The Mahantrvana Tantl'a states that the works 
foMovved or received as sacred in the^atya Yuga were the 
Vedas; in the Treta Ypga, die Smritis*; in the Dvapara Yuga, 
the Sanhitas’y and in the Kali Yuga^the^AgHm^s. This is one 
of these Sankitdi* Tlj^se woiks, we quote Mr. Sbastri, seem 
latterly to have assumed the form of pure Tantras, called 
Agd.md3 and Nigamas in the passage, in the ddoJkanirvnna 
Tantra. The Parnus^vart Tanba in Cambridge is dated 
857 A.D. Thi% date puts a lately disdbvered MS. of the 
Skanda Parana back to 657 A.D. • 

Another^antric MS. of KulcUtkamnyay also discovered by 
Mr. Shast^ is 'believed to be still older, taking ns back to 
6 <jf) A.D. Tha work forms a part of a large work on the 
worship Of Kubjika (a form of Kali), a Tantra absolutely foi- 
gotten, until thus in^art discovered, but which had an important 
place in Bengal literature about 1000 years ago. The inteilo- 
cuters aie $iva and Durga. The modern Tantric technicalities 
do not apply to 'this MS. Yoga (as in Siva Satt/iiia) is not 
tegstided as the principal thing ; its efficacy is beset with 
doubts. But, adds Mr Shastri, the science comprehended 
in 24,000 sldkaa, that is in the larger work^ or even in the 
smaller, that before us which is regarded as its essence and 
ccaitafns 6,000 slokkS, K we ase assured, undoubted efficacy. 
All these marks stamp *it as a genuine work of Tantra. 
Ml. Shastri discovered other four MSS. of this wo'rk, later and 
smaller, in one of which Kubjika herself is the chief intcrlo* 
cuter. Hei* object or the subject of her enquiry. Is to know 
the Pithas, the right hand and *fiie ,left hand forms of worship 
and the Kula shastra generally. These (our MSS. are dated 
fiom 1135 to 1179 respectively. * , 

Weil may Mr. Shastri conclude that the discovery of these 
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MSS. prove the fact that the Puranas and Tantras arc not 
so modern^ as some people think them to be, and that the 
Indian traditionJa, not ao utiedyiQm'eliable as it is considered 
in manv .atiartlt^s.!^, it i$ and Mahamahopa- 

dhyay such; which makes history, 

and not,.8tfl^te^ent;s like we'iiod in the two short paras, 
headed ^ the three’vbiiimed History of GivUi&a- 

tion inAncmffndiahy Mr. R. 0 . Butta,C.tE/ Professor Dutta 
describes the Tantras in these two brief paraSii as “ the Hindu 
literature ih the period of the Mahommedan fulfil creations 
of the last period of Hindu degeneracy under a foreign rule,” 
and yet ag|^. as “ the product of the last sta^ of d^eneracy 
after eentiit^ of foreign subjection,” and oiailieriod when 
the life had departed, when all political consciousness 

had vanished a:hd the lamp of knowledge had become extinct.” 
These words be ihetoric, they are not history. The key 
word seems to \>q foreign. It is a red-rag to' Mr, i 7 utta. The 
two paras, are not creditable to tlie historian of India, or 'io 
the Professor of the History of India, in University College, 
London., Why, the Tantras were composed.when Bengal was 
in its jglory, when it had’a national life if lever it had one; 
when' its. independence was not questioned ; when the Sena 
kings were patrons of learning and one of them, him'^elf, an 
accomplish!^ scholar, when jayadeva the court'poet' wrote 
GitagovindA,%tid a bourt minister the Brahmana Setrhasa' and 
the Tanias thetpselves, the later Ones were cothposed in 
Sanscrit lipt to be despised. ^ 

Bengal, it cannot be forgotten, was not invadj^ by the 
Mahommedans till 1203 A.D., centuries after the l;!;et of thesijciy- 
four original Tantras was in circulation among tbe/.people. 
Before 12Q3, Bengal had enjoyed four dynasties'of Independent 
sovereigns ; and dt was during the earlier of these that the 
original Tantras wei^e written. Of one of these kings, IXsva 
Pal Deva, it' & said, that he reigned over tb^ whole of India. 
In any case bp must have been acknowledged as a Maharaja 
Adhiraj. It was about the tenth century, A.D,, that the hve 
Brahmans were^irought from Katiouj tOgBengal by the Bengali 
king Adisura. It was they indeed who introduced into Bengal 
Brahmanic civilization and the'Vcdk: religion, the lattef only 
to die very soon thereafter. Mr.. R. C. Dutta is also wander¬ 
ing a little when he wrote‘in the same paras.—The number of 
Tantras is said to be sixty-four; we have seen many of them 
which have been published in O^alcutta so wrote Mr. Dutta, in 
iglpo^ when not one of the sixty-four had been published. Most 
of the 64 aie irrecoverably lost. So it is believed by those who 
have paid most attention to the subject. Among these I place 
Pundit Hara Prasad Shastri.'M.A., who deserves to be as fully 
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honoured for his successful Literary fiesearch as 'others have 
been for their Physical Research. In the course of three years 
he discovered and wrote Not^es gf 1,400 Sanscrit MSS, of 
sorts, including a hundred Tantras, original or compiled, found 
in Eastern Bengal, prom a^ong 1,400 he purchased for 
Government 930 works including Buddhist MSS. from Nepal, 
some of them nut only very rare but uniq^. But among 
them all was found not one Vedic MS.. For as Mr. Shastri 
observes : ** Living in the midst of strange and iion>6rahmanic 
surroundings the descendants of the five Brahmans soon gave 
up the regular study of the Vedas, a single copy of which could 
*not be found in all Bengal a hpndrcd years ago, and confined 
their know^Bdge of these to the recital and proper understand¬ 
ing of a few mantras used in their religious sacraments. With 
the Vedas they gave up the study of the Upanishads and 
thus Vedanta Philosophy found no place in Bengal.” 

Then he proceeds to show that these very Brahmans naturally 
ttirned to the Tantras as works wliich^bore a resemblance to the 
subject matter of the ^Vedic Brahmanas or ritual and to the 
contents of the Atharva Veda. It is to this Brahmanic influ- 
ence that Bengal is indebted for the* better Sanscrit of the 
Tantric compilations and their more orderly and logical arrange¬ 
ment of material. The influence of the Tantras on Buddhism 
on the other hand .was so great thlit in every collection of 
Buddhist works.is found a number of'Tantras. This is seen not 
only by the discoveries of Mr. H. P. Shastri in Nepal, but also 
those of Dr. R. L. Mitra, C.I.E. TantrieJSm itself received a 
powerful impulse from Krishnananda Agamvagisha, a cori' 
iemporary of* Raghunandan. Jt is also interesting to observe 
that the more one goes eastward and northward towards the 
Brahmaputra the* more one meets with a larger number of 
Tantric works, till one reaches Kamrup which is regarded as the* 
JS^cca or Benares of Tantricism. And yQt*Mr. Shastri has it 
that no complete copy of any one original T.antra as noted 
above has yet betfn found, or, if so, only in fragments. 

As to whether the Tantras, as Mr. Dutta says, ** present us 
with a stranger aberation of human fancy and human credu¬ 
lity” "developed • into monstrous forms,’* and “give us 
<fiIaborate accounts of dark* cruel and obscene practices . . . 
unwholesome practices* and unholy* rites,” and as to whether 
or not “ to the historian the Taiilra literature represents not a 
special phase of human thought, but a diseased form of the 
human mihd,” it is not for us here and now to say. It would 
require a separate treatment.* l^ut this we may be allowed to 
say that, good or bad,* they cannot be fathered on the Mahpm- 
medan or the foreigner. They are pure natives of Bengal, 
as we have already attempted to show, blcncc it •is that 

• VOL, CXIII,] 
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natives of ftitclligcnce and of that patriotism which see no 
evil or wrong in whatever^^belongs to their own country, for¬ 
getting that what is not tru^is t^ot patriotic, as Sir Madhava 
Kow has so beauti/ully expressed it, take up so vigorously 
the opposite side to Mr. R# C. D^itta. There, for example, 
is Mr, M. N. Dutta, M.A., M.R.A.S. (Shastri}, who affirms that 
the system taug|it in the Tantras “ yields in merit and ex¬ 
cellence to no other, department ,of ancient Hindu thought.” 
Mahamrvana Tantra, p. i. 

Returning to our discussion of the age of the Tantras, it is 
interesting to observe that Mr. Manmalha Dutta in'his intro¬ 
duction to tlie Tantra not only r|,/linLts that it is very difficult 
to ascertain the date of the composition of class of 

literature, and he might add of all ancient Sanscrit literature ; 
he also'i after a full considciation of different facts and with 
different Tantras before him, arrives at what is to all intents 
Mr. H. P. Shastrj’s conclusions. “ Tantra,” says he, “ does not 
find room amongst tlic fourteen branches of literature men* 
tioned in the old Smiitih'. Besides, its name does not occur 
in any of .the great Puranas." He rejects the argument 
founded on the similarity of certain <^piocesses found in it 
resembling those found in the Atharva Veda ; and he might 
in the same way reject an argument founded on Vedic mantras 
being found in some ' Tantras. The Tantric characteristic 
found in Nri-singkai-tdpaniy-opanishad of the„Arthava Veda 
annotated by - Sankarai:haigya, indicate a knowledge of the 
Tantric system, anil consequently prove that it was in existence 
in the days of the great controversialist, and that means 
before the seventh century of the Christian erg. ** Besides, 
some of the Buddhist Tantras were translated into Tibetan 
between the ninth and the eleventh century; Hindu Tantras 
were their models and must have consequently been in exis¬ 
tence anterior to'^hen*. These Hindu Tantras must hare 
therefore beei\ written be foie ” the seventh century, and others 
long before that, say the fifth or sixth century-. 

There are two Putanic passages which go a little in support 
of tlie same conclusion. In the Srtmad-hhagavatf Nandi is 
reported as cursing the followers of SiVa, in the words:— 

“ May those who obsei've vows yi honour of Mahadeva, and* 
who follow him, pass by. the name of Pashandas. Wearing 
matted locks and ashes, thpse men, shorn of pure conduct, 
and gifted with blunted intelligence, will worship Siva, in 
which wine is adorable, like a celestial. You have vilified 
Brahma, the Vedas, and Brahmans, the very honours of 
shastras and therefore I designate you Pashandas,'^ 

In the Padma Purana^ there is a chapter on the PIshandas. 
Besides,'"Chaitanya u.sed to call the Shaktas Pishandas. If the 
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Pishandas of these two Puranas were the Sliaktas, as Chaitanya 
evidently believed, and as njost likely they were, then the 
Tdiitras must have been in exnsteifce before the oldest of these 
Puranas was written. 

Babu Shishir Kuihar Glfose, author of Lord Gouranga or 
salvation for all,” and editor of *the Amriia Basar J?atrica 
is about as far off the lines of history, in the mrttter of the date 
and origin of the Tantras, as'Mr. R. C. Dutta, C.LE. At p. 202, 
vol. i, of his hfe of Lord Gouranga, he writes—It is believed 
that this .Tantric reli{»ion was invented to brutalize the Hindus 
,so as to enable them to meet the Masulman invaders of the 
country.* is said that < 1 ie spiritual Hindus found it 
impossible to cope with the brutalized Afj^hans and Moghuls 
who came from the west. What was required was to create a 
body of men equally biutal who should be able to meet them. 
And this Tantricism was invented fpr the puiposc. Men were 
induced to join it by the mysteries ^vhich surrounded all the 
ceremonies, and the liberty th.it it permitted its votaries in the 
matter of eating, drinking and other iliigitiin.ate, plcasii»es. 
They weie further promised gifts* frtftn sphit^ and gods. 
Those who ranged themselves under tins banner natuially 
bedame more brutal, if not sironge;', than the other Hindus 
who lived spaiiugly and 011 stiictly «ober principles. The 
development of thrfr •brutal instincts* wa'--* of course, founded 
U[roii the iUiiis*of their spiiitn d nature... | 3 csic!cs they 
entertained .1 [laiticul.ir halied for the Vain+ffiavas. Indeed 
T.^ntrics, gcneijilly speaking, liad a veiy low opinion of 
V.iishnaviMU which, they tliougbt, was calculated to make men 
c(31miMate.’^ • * 

The key to the whole passage and to flic theory it embodies 
is to be found in tlie concluding words. Tlie Tantrics had 
no Jiigh opinion of the Vriishuavas, or the new and 
fore^ii religion they were introducing into t!he country. And 
the feieling was leciprocated and has come to the*present day 
in Vftishnava hearts; Shishir Kumar Ghosc is an cntim.siasiic 
Vaishnava ; jience the iidiculous explanation given of the 
origin of the Shakta riiligion and of the abuse heaped upon 
Tantric lie^ids, even bjr .such a loving and beloved writer as 
Shi^hir Kumar Ghose. ^ • 

No, the Shaktas did not intentionaliv briitalu'’ themselves 
in order to be a inatcli in brutality t*) Mo'^lem Afghans and 
Moghuls, as^ Mr. Ghose would have it. Why, Tantras weie 
wiitten, appointing flesh and ,\^ine as essentials in religion, 
before there was ai»y Mahommedanism even in Aiabia, not tp_ 
speak of Afghanistan. 'Besides, religions arc not, manufac¬ 
tured in this way; and as far as most of t’nc Tanira% aie 
t;onccrned, it must be admitted that their writers, instead of 
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encouraging the brutalization of themselves by flesh and drink, 
wrote strbngly against anfy sifch use. There is much more 
formal encoiirageipent by* the conduct of the gods to drink 
to excess in Vedic literatufe tiianjn Tantric, as far as we have 
read in both. But there aje Tantras and Tantras Vamachari 
and Dakshina^Tantras fur example. 

In anoihcr life of OhaJtanya we read that the Vaishnavas 
were vc:y limited and the Shaktas reigned supreme, that they 
(the lattei) indulged in wine, women and flesh to a very gieat 
extent, and were veiy jough in their manners; and “that the 
pool Vaishnavas used to tremble in their presence,” p, id, 
Nou there are quite a nuWoer of Tantras acjepteJ as Sciip- 
tiiK's by Vaishnavas. Tliey have Tantras of their own. 

A wiiter in the Oriental of October last says that the 
Tantras date theii origin contemporaneously with the 17 pa- 
nishad!!, as it .is evident that the Upanishads deal with the 
Jnanakanda of the Vedas and tlie Tantras deal with,the 
Kiinnakanda. One of the authoritative Upanishads repio- 
duces the identical Sutra of SaUhaktA Veda, whicli is said to 
foim the fundamental principle of ^he Tantric religion—the 
substance of which is as folhnvs :—‘‘ There are one hundred 
and one nerves in the human frame, amongst which Shusumna 
which enters into the" cortical centies, conditions the mental 
operations as to the liberation of liie soul and others help 
to perform recular duties.” 

We give thd^ following statements on the authority of the 
Oriental for what they are worth. We have not been able to 
v«*.rify them:—"The seventh sloka of the Prasnopanis/iad 
bears out the .same fact. Besides these, there are copiuu's 
instances of rcfeience to the'Yiu Narad Panckarattra, 
Skjntia Parana, Mahabharatta lOebi Phagbala, Agastha 
Sankita, Vislinh Parana, At:ni Parana, Markandeya Pi^ana, 
&c., &c That the very ancient Risliis, such as Narada, 
Kapil.i, G ait nna, Sanat Kumar, Dattatreya, &c., were Tantrics 
is evident from the ftiliowing books entitled by them respec¬ 
tively to wit:— Narad Puncharattra, Kapil .Puncharattra, 
Gautama Tatrtra, Sunat Kumar 1 antra, Duttatreya ^anhitaP 

The writer in the. Oriental proceeds to add—"The religion 
propounded by the Tantras is not riie subject matter of rhe¬ 
toric oi of hanen argument, of a theoiy, but it is that which 
requires Sadhana or caiiying out of its dictum, which being 
reduced into practice, the efficacy is immediately felt The 
famous bard and devotee Rainprasad, IVI.iharajah Ramkrishna 
■of Nattore, Kamala Kanta, Kumar Nares Chundra, and the 
great Ramkrishna IVnainhansa are the later ptoducts of the 
latAric religion or Sh-iktism.*'• So Mr. Dutta says, and he 
ceitainly ha.s made out a claim upon Bengalis to study in- 
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telligently and come to a decision upon the matter for them¬ 
selves. But we will have coiiveyad a false impression if we 
have led any one to think that'^the^study of the Tantras which 
originated in Bengal is confined to Bengal. * No, we have seen 
how they have honeycombed BuddYiism. They are also found 
and read and studied in Western add Southern India as well as 
in Northern and Eastern, their native place.^ History tells 
us how. they were introduced into Guzerat, and we find in 
Dr. Oppert’s lists of Sanscrit MSS. discovered by him in 
private Libraries in Southern India, under the general heading 
£>{ Ceremonial with sub-divisions headed (i) Agama^ (2) Kal- 
paprayoga qnd ('3) Mantra-tatHm^ as many as 40O distinct 
Tantrk works in circulation among the Hindus of Southern 
India. Printed Tantras, not to speak of MSS., are in cir¬ 
culation in the N.-W. Pi evinces and the Punjab, some of them 
even in Hindi, just as we find a few in Bengali, id the Calcutta 
book shops. All the same, it is carious td find so much 
ignorance concerning them among Europeans, "even among 
Urientalists and Snnecritists. All tfiat the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica says of their date is thafr thi»class of writings does 
not appear to have lleen in existence* at the time of Amara 
Sihgh (sixth century), but they are mentioned in some of the 
Puranas ; but Amara Singh’s reticence or silence proves nothing, 
most certainly not’a^univeisal negative. It is very diffeient 
with such expre'.sions as wo fiml in tfic Srimadbhaga^fiia 
“ tlie conclusive science of the Tantras,’* “ th>>‘ '.'ri'%pt'nfTfniTI^s.s 
:ind versatility,of Vishnu and other propagators of leligion 
in the Vedas, 01 in the Tantras.’’ Such expressions conclusive¬ 
ly prove the Tantras to be oUler'tlian the books in which they 
occur ; and of all the Puranas wc are assured that the Srimad- 
bhagabata exercises a more direct and poweiful influence on 
th^ipinions and feelings of the people than any other. 

Though highly prized in liwiia, and thAngli Europeans and 
Americans, as a ruie, take tnuch interest in the Sansciit litera* 
tufc of India, neither Amciicans nor Europeans have shoivn 
any interest, whatever in the Tantras. Orientalists and Sans¬ 
critists of the West lyive, it m»y be said, simply ignored them, 
although they, it inilst be admitted, ofl'er an important study 
ill compaiative religion, if lau also in comparative philosophy. 
There is no volume treating of them oV of the i^hakta religion 
in the extensive lihraiy of the SaerM Soo/ta of the East; and 
Professor Max Miilier does not give a single page to them in 
his History of Ancient Sanscf il^ fjiterainre. Even the Mission¬ 
aries have neglected them, though a goodly number of them 
have studied a good 'few of the Indian vernaculars and a fiiir 
proportion of them Sanscrit, also. And the natives have not 
translated many of them into English, the only ones we have 
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met with are the Mahanirvaua Tantra (one of the best) and 
Siva Sanhita (one of thctworpt). Not one has as yet been 
translated or published in 4 i£urdlpe or America. 

Of course there' are good and bad among them even from 
the Sakta point of view,*as wefl as original and compiled ; ’ 
some in fatily good Sanserft, and others in outrageously poor 
Sanscrit; the^latter evidently by men who knew nothing of 
Panini, and who possibly wrote before the great gramjtnar had 
been composed. 

The form of composition generally followed''is, that of a 
dialogue between a male find a female, the latter giving 
utterance to her curiosity as* questions, the former repljdng. 
As a rule the male is Siva and the female Dtirga, oi some 
one of her man/ forms, otherwise called Sakti (eneigy', hence 
the name of the religion Saktism, or the Sakta religion. 

The subjett matter is gathered round the five words—creation, 
destruction, wrtrsinp, power, union or emancipation, and a 
sixth Sarshli (becoming God). The authorship is attributed, 
as a rule, to Siva, oiie of each of the A/nnayaa, systems'of 
teaching, liaving is^iiied fio*n each of Siva's five mouths. This 
does not chaiacteriz6 all the Tantr&s. Some arc devoted 
chiefly to medicine, ottiers to alchemy and others to asfro- 
nomy or astrology; ayd to other so-callcd sciences. There 
are some which ate Vai.shnava and other'^Saiva, and yet others 
are mere spells or tneantations, or amulets, or expressive of 
the 'tfiiilo. "T g'^j^us and tlie training of disciples. 

As an illustration of a Vaishnava rantr.i refeicnee may be 
made to Gohindo-KalpcilatA, a Tantric compilation on the 
w'orsliip of Vtshnn^ noticed by*Mr. M. P. Shastiif It usesalltiv' 
paraphernalia of the Sakti worship, but still the author is a 
bigoted Vi'^hnuvite, and tells his readers nev%r to take the woik 
or read it at a plttfe where Sakti is wot shipped or wliere Vakti 
worshippers live. Yet all Tatotas are correctly brcjught unoer 
one name or class of Sanscrit littiatine and .that class is appro¬ 
priately enough called Tantias—or rites ih the sen.se of pcli- 
gidus ceremonies, or stiin;, s oi s*. stems of rites—from tan. 

The name '\^^'ia is taken fn-rn tlie^veiy common phiasc 
occurring so often in the lhalimanas of thi*Vedas ya evaui veda 
the who know.s this). *It and the othci word vidya (l^'novt’- 
Icdgc), neither of whicH woids is in*uch uscil in the T.iMtras 
indicate a difference betweAi the two liieiaturei.. In the Vedas 
knowledge is the one thing. In ancl through it po-vci, iii- 
fliieiice and creative faculty are oj^tained and exercised by the 
priest. While Tantra^ as we lliavc seen etymologicall)-, is a 
siring or system of ritci or ceremonies, by the practice of which 
mysti^ union with a deity is attained and thus the worshipper 
is protected and aided. Hence the great variety of Tantras 
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original or conipiled as compared with the limited numbet of 
Vedas theie aie—and even thehe arc practically reduceablc lo 
one, the Rig-Veda. ' * 

K. S. Macdonald. 



Art. IX.—the ARMkNIA OF ST. NIERSES 
Through the long centuries of night 
Tlij’ wftvch thou'st kept in very deed, 

Through Time's long, long Aight, 

Thy “ Lamp ” has burned with steady light 
Thy sons “baptized for^tjie dead.” 

Thy lot l.as been the Cross on earth ; 

Thy fair sons and daughters slain— 

In “ captivity ** thou *givest birth, 

Dwelling beside a blood-stained hearth— 

■ * 

Sodden with raiji of blood—blood-rain. 

Patience for yet the briefest while. 

The Lord thoy lovast shall appear i • 

all things by His Smile ; ^ 

His Love shall all thy pains beguile : 

Th' Archangel’s Trump.proclaims Him near! 

Thy Dawn is rising o'er the East ; 

Awake, ariser, and dry thy tear ! ' 

Thou’rt called to His “ Marriage Feast,” 

His sorrowing “ Bride,” beloved “ guest ”— 

Rl^ Weeping Queen, and dry thy ^ar— 


C****N. 



Art. X.-INDIAN TttEOtOGICAt DEGREES. 

A very important atibject m th6 jotetlectu^krtn^rch forward 
of the Indian Christian Cnureh is np^ engaging the 
attention of most Missionaries of the EvangeHcal aemonina- 
tions. It is the conferring of Tbeologicar Degrees ^ a duly 
constituted Senate authorised to grant such degrees^ or by 
one of tho e^cisting Indian Universities with a Divinity side 
4o it. Assuming that it is advisable to grant such degrees, 
how is it*to«b§ brought about? * * 

The* credit of bringing up this subject before the Ohristian. 
public for solution belongs to the Rev. George Howells, the 
Baptist Missionary, who has charge of the Baptist. Theological 
College at Cuttack. He not orjly brought up the suggestion 
f^ such degrees before the recent Bapffst Triennial Conference, 
but drew up a definite scheme and submitted it to the Bltssion- 
ary Conferences at Calcutta, Bombay, Madras and. Bangalore. 
The discussion, thus, j^as been wfdc, |ind has been further 
taken up in the press. As the subject is one of considerable 
interest, if not importance, to the Indian (Native) Church with 
its several millions of converts, and numbers of them highly- 
placed, both in the present and in the future, it may perhaps 
fittingly d»d a place in tlie pagjs of ,a Revw^ 
partially views and records all matters of Inthin moment. 

Mr. Howells' senerne may be summed up thus 

(l) A Theological Senate should be formed for examining and 
• giving diplotHas to tliLoh^giCul stiicfcnis who have not inatriculatod. 

(2) A U.A. degree m Tlieulog}' -ii'^iild be ef.tablished in the Calcutta 
University. * 

^(3) Thedcgicc of B.H should be given ii^that University foi 
/Kist'graduatc theological si iidy, and that of t\D. for original thco 
logical research or lumons cau&a 

The Bombay Gi&ardians comment on it is “ the scheme 
aims at making the present theological courses in Missionary 
Colleges lead up to a degree which shall be generally accepted 
as liie equivalent of *the existing B.A. This can bo done 
cUher by creating a new Uiiiviirsity to confer such degrees, or 
by prevaifing upon some existing University to do so. The 
Calcutta University alone, it is suggested, shohld give these 
degrees.*' ^ 

The Rev. F. W. Kellett, M.A., of the Madras Christian 
College, in the Harvest Fielet^ tyhile considering that the 
main objects it seeks. are most desiraljle, it is well that pro^ 
ficiency in theology should be recognised. Such fccognition 
would be a stimulus to thb study of divinity, and vtould 
'probably improve our Indian ministry and through them our 
VOL. cxiil.] ■ , 
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Indian Churches, but he says that the difficulties in the way of 
this arrangement, whether,as regards the Calcutta or any other 
of the existing Indian Universities, are insuperable. Mr. Kellett, 
however, regards ‘as supreme an opportunity relegated by 
Mr. Hotvells to a secondary {^ition. Mr. Kellett says - 

*'In 18*7, it seems, Frederic, VI., King of Denmark, granted a 
Charter to 'the Serampore College—then within his dominions— 
empowering it to .confer degrees. By the treaty of 1845. 'Vliich 
transferred Serampore to the British, this power was 'specifically 
continued to the Council of the College. The Charter is still valid, 
though the power conlcrred by it has never yet been cxcrfjiscd.' This 
is described as " the very thing wc want. The present ouncil ef 
the Serampore ('ollege is the. Committee of the Baptist Sociciv, 
and their Secretar}'^ says he dunks they aie willing t 3 ael^ate Iheir 
degree corferring pow'crs. granlcd by the Charter, to a Innate or 
Faculty representative of the vai ions [Protestant ?] Christian bodies 
working in India Such coiulilions suggest the possibility ot a 
Theologic&l University for India under .a Senate representative ot 
Protestant Missions and Chhrches,fi cc from non-Christi.an interference 
and as far as may be from State control. For students for the ministry 
to pass a Mission test is regarded as of more importance than for them 
to pass a. Government test; but, on the othci hand, Government might 
not accept the B.D. vlegrtv as a test ot fitness for Government service 
equivalent to the B.A. 

At present the opinions of District Mis.sionaries in various 
parts are being invited, on the following quc.stions ;— 

Should the indi-an I'iuvcrsjtics be asked to formulate alternate 
courses of study for Arls Dcgices, on the model, say, of O-^fford, 
-graduate 'rheological students to graduate practi¬ 
cally in Theology, or should they be asked to institute separate 
courses and degrees in Theology? Failing the foregoing, should 
steps be taken to utilise the Serampore Charter, with the approval 
of all concerned, for the grantihg of degrees in TlirSology under khc 
direction of a Senate representative of the Protestant Missions in 
India ? Thirdly, should non-graduation courses of Theological study 
in India be formulated in English and in the Vernaculars, a general 
or a Presidenty Senate e suing certificates for proficiency \sccr- 
tained by uniform c.vamin.!loin; and, finally, should any Govern- 
.. ment recognition be asked tor such non-gradnatc proficiency as is 
the case with regaiil to pioficicncy in Sanskrit'and Arabic ? 

It will thus be seen that the project is maturing; and it 
is as a help to .obtaining a sound and accurate view of the 
whole question that we venture to put'forward the following 
remarks■ 

The particulars to be'consideied are (i) whether the degrees 
are wanted ; (2) what tliey are to be ; (3) what will they be 
worth ; which plan would be the best, whether as regards 
feasibility or as regards the yglue of the degrees. And these 
are all important. The points * noted above as placed before 
District lyiissionaries' seem to assume these as taken for 
grant^ed. Whether the degrees ,are wanted or will conduce to 
the real benefit of the Native Church and the progress ot 
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Missions, or whether they will be worth anything at all, lie 
at the root of the whole matter, ij|fter these come the rest 
which are mere matters of detaih^‘ 4 ;^ ^ 

Fust, then, are such degre^i5 “w|n|ed, and >^llthey conduce 
to the real benefit bf, pe Kativfe'^'^yrch antjl Ihe progress of 
Missions ? We have to note here that the call been made 
not by the mass of the laity, or even the workers, in the 
Mission field, but by a teacher of a theological seminary. 
And again, not by such large and advanced sections of the 
Church, as^ the Gospel Propagation Society and the Church 
M i^sioii Society, with their numerous and well-appointed 
Oollegips kiid ^rst class University-men Professors; or the 
splendidly-worked and endowed Colleges of the Scotch 
Missions; or the well-organised Seminaries and Colleges of 
the very numerous Methodist body; or even the popular 
Institutions of the London Missionary Society ; but from 
th^most inconsiderable section and thS least-regarded in such 
matters. This alone would throw a doubt on the wisdom and 
propriety of the whole* matter. It is strange that such a 
doubt never entered into the minds of fliose who have given 
in their adhesion. It will be time enough, wc should think, 
to raise the question, when the call is made by the great mass 
of the laity and workers and the larger* and more influential 
portions of the Church. Wc coiisidhr, then, the question to 
be premature, railed before its time, and being^Oi^,;,»p:.vii- 
ally supported by a very small and uninfluential' minority, 
should be set a-iide for the present. 

Put if it conduced to the real J^cneiit and progress of the 
NAtive Church' it should ccitainly be persisted in and carried 
through. Here, toc^ we do not think the granting of Theo- 
logic^ Degrees will prove of any utility. On the contrary, 
it xysal serve to repress that living flamed/ ibve incjfite hearts 
of the followers of Christ, who have tasted of His Salvation, 
which‘leads them,'to proclaim to others His Love, that His 
Nam’ebe glorified. That is, the effoits and zeal of humble 
but true workers, who peihaps do more than the office-bearers, 
will be considerably, damped, if not quenched, by this show 
of Jcarniiig in tlte leaders, The Kingdom of God cometh 
not with observation”—«iot even with Degrees. What we 
may ask, have Theological Degree^ to do with*'’The Love 
of Christ which passeth understanding?” Was St. Peter 
who proclaimed "Christ Crucified, ” who brought thousands 
at a lime to see the infinite Ldvtt and Glory of the Saviour, 
and who gave himself up finally to be crucified with his head 
downward, a man who concerned hims'clf with Theological 
Degrees ? Or St. John, “thC'Belovcd Apostle,” who treafed of 
<lic RJ^sential Glory of Christ, and preached Love tn the end, 
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with the Vision of the " City of God ” betnre him ? Oi‘ even 
St. Paul, the Learned, whoiwould know nothing of Degrees, 

but only of “Je§ti^^ Chn!»t*|Sd Crucified?’’ Indeed, it 

is a univ^rsally-s^nowledgl^^^'^d laimentedy, faet that in our 
University Education systeq^ ’af.;1^bn9e^.t^.stu4ent,who enters 
with a bufhiiii^sense of zeaMnd love tbCdirist, finds little 
spiritual i^po^but' rduch ■ Chrfstless intellectual ex.ercise, so 
that he' nas a constant struggle* to maintain the fiame of 
wa'^chful devotion. This has been well brought out in “ The 
Earnest Student ” or Memories of Mackenzie’s Lite * published 
by Dr. Nortnan Macleod, and also we believe referred to 
by the sainted McCheyne. Pndeed, all our greatest dnd most 
sainted Missionaries have neycr concerned themselves with 
TheologIpaJ Degrees. Why should they ? Their work lay 
in exemplifying and proclaiming the Love of Christ to fallen 
man ; and the work of ivery Christian lies in the same line. It 
is this alone that we ought to seek in the Indian Church, arvd 
one that in the opinion of many obscrveis is much needed. 
It is for this purpose alone that millions of money are freely 
lavished by the Christian Churches in. England and America. 
Indeed it is for this purpose alone that even the Theological 
Colleges in India themselves exist. And, we may add, not 
one of the numerous Theological Colleges at Home have ever 
concerned themselves abonit the granting of Theological Degrees 
■'■'vu their stud^ts. 

To' sef'llfese^“Degrees before the eyes of the rising class of 
Indian preachers an'd teachers as the acMe of their ambition, 
is to delude the young to give them a false scent, and to 
betray our trust. It is to quench the work that is already 
progressing under serious obstacles and inncmerable difficulties. 
Instead of love and devotion to, and scivice for, Christ, a 
pottering^nd snVa^t^ing of false “ critcism ’’ and little GTr^ek 
(probably^o Hebrew at all; will come in. uThi.s, indeed, is a 
very delusion of the Arch-Enemy. There i^tno one who values 
learning—^real and true learning, and not a mere smattering 
of it} no one who values urtore the expansion of the mind, 
and the grasp’ it gives over difficult* ^nd intricate mental 
problems ^ no one who thinks a learned ministry most appro¬ 
priate to meet the learning of the Hindus; than we do. We 
have had some little share of that learning and expansion of 
the mind; but it was at an utterly dispropoitionate cost And 
here wo; will mention an anecdote of a very learned Hindu 
Brahmfh, Professor of the Calcutta Sanscrit College, who had 
r.ead the New Testament over and over and over again, and 
believed ini, and prayed to, Chiist alone though he still re- 
mainad a Hindu. During a conversation with him he told 
US that what India wanted was notBishops” and “Doctors 
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of Divinity," but '^rnen smitten with the love and seal of St. 
Paulf men who would give up thei^ lives for Christ, and show 
by living examph' w^A a TKat Hindu 

Brahmin Pqndir; jwbfcli. seeiSis to be 

hid from our J^rpj^u\t^eafc^ Firpfessors bf Christian 

Theological.'He H ' long since dead, abd'thiough he 
died a Hindu Brahmin, and« Brahmin' rif^s 'were '^performed 
over his fem‘aio5, we are firmly assured that he Haa' found the 
grace and of the Lord whom he believed Jn» And even 

ill the livin'^ present, from distant Bengal, there comes to us 
die appeal'of a powerful Hindu,;ntellect, a very leading law¬ 
yer, who has* read through the Gospels aud Epistles, and who 
virtually acknowledges Christ, to'help him in understanding the 
mysteries of the Christian faith. Would he do so were there 
St. Paul’s “ living Epistles of Christ ” about him ? * He is, we 
may add, within the reach of half a Score of Missions, and half 
a ecore of Christian Theological Colleges with tlreir scores of 
Professors. Nay, we do not want “Theological Degrees," 
but the warm living loving sympathy a/id going dut of oui- 
selves of our Divine Master and His Apostles, for the young 
and growing Church in India, We do not decry learning, 
as will be seen further below, but a sham and a delusion of 
the Arch-Enemy. . ^ * 

Next; will the^se '• Theological Degree ’’•be worth anything ? 
They will only mark a certain (poor> standard of reading 
and study. A “ D. D.” will consider himself greater than a 
‘‘ B. D.” (although he has no reason to do so). On the other 
hand, a “ B. D.’’will be legaidcd.with awe and veneration by 
a*mere“A. D.” (associate of Divinity’^), and that, too, pro¬ 
bably without justitication for it Finally, as Native Ministers 
will /never be appointed to European coygregations, tiie 
“ Degiees" will have to be called by Sanscrit or otner verna¬ 
cular equivalents •for Indian Christians to appsehend their 
meanfng. And in •the vast secular world, including Govern¬ 
ment, the degree will be just worth nothing ! 

These “ Theological Degrees," thus, are not wanted, will not 
conduce to the growfh and peace of the Indian Church, 
and will be worth little or ne^t to nothing as welt as shams 
as betokening real learnh^. • 

For the Church of England, a» it is, the Archbishop of 
Canterbury has the “ faculty ” of granting not only Theological 
but all the’bther degrees granted by the Universities, and as a 
fact, he occasionally exercised the right. And as he also 
grants the “M. A." degree, it does not;stand to reason thUt 
the vast Church of England section will forego this valuable 
possession for mere “ Theofogical Degrees " emanating" even 
‘froniian Indian University. 
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Assuming, however, that only a certain portion of the Indian 
Ciiurch, however sectional small, will have these degrees, 
the questions are how. best to go about it, and how to most 
enhance the value of theodegre^ He^e the points quoted 
above as having been pfac^ befdre ipistrict Missionaries have 
their bearing. '. 

These are:—Shoujid the Indian Universities be asked to 
formulate alternate courses of study for Arts Degrees, on the 
model, say of Oxford, to enable under>graduate Theological 
Students to graduate practically in Theology, or should they 
be a.sked to institute sepaiatc ^courses and degrees in Theo- 
Ingy ? It is quite clear that either of these ma}^ be done, but 
the former degree will be accepted as more valuable than the 
latter, and being already carried out at Home, may easily be 
transferred to this country as a right, lawful and proper thing. 
The Indian Universitits are for every form of Belief, and if 
the Christians body unite here, their demand cannot well be re¬ 
fused. It is probable^ also that here the great Church of 
England section wiU give in their adhesion, and this is an 
important matter for me full success of i the scheme. 

The point put before the Missionaries after the preceding 
is :—Failing the foregoing, should steps be taken to utilise the 
Serampur Charter, with'the approval of all, concerned, for the 
granting of degrees in ‘ Theology under the direction of a 
"Senate representative of the Piotestant Missions in India? 
As we state above, the Universities in India can have no 
hesitation in following the example of Oxford, and, there¬ 
fore, this que.stion of the Serampur Charter is hardly neces¬ 
sary. Assuming, however, that it becomes necessary, we should 
think that the Serampur Charter should ba taken full advan¬ 
tage of, that is, even for the gianting of its own secular,Arts 
and other degr^s« But Mie trouble would lie in gettihg a 
Senate representative of all the ProtestantjMissions in India. 
If the Chuich of England unite in this, or even if the Church 
Mission Society only joined, there would be every chance of 
its being a great succe.ss. 

The third p'oint is ;—Should non-grpduation courses of 
Theological study in India be formulated in English and^in 
the Vernaculars, a general or a Piesidency Senate issuing 
certificates of'proficiency ascertained by uniform examination ? 
To this, we may say, no. There is not the least use of such 
trifling certificates. 

Finally :—^Should any Gpvecfiment recognition be asked for 
.such non-graduate proficiency as is the case with regard to 
proficiency' in Sanscrit and Arabic ? We consider this ns 
simply absurd. 

There is no need to further enlarge on the subject of Tbco- 
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logical Degrees for India. We have considered it from every 
point of view. The Degrees are not wanted, and will do no 
good but evil. But if taken in haiid, they should be carried 
thiough the indfao Universities; and if' not, through the 
Seram pur Oharti^, making Hhe degrees really valuable, and 
getting the great Church of England body to unite in the 
scheme. As for mere non-graduation certiQca^s, and recog¬ 
nition of,them from Government, the former is almost a shame 
to be mentioned in such a connection, and the latter is un¬ 
reasonable^ anti absurd. 


The Editor. 



Art. XI.-t-A TEIBUTE, 

o ■ . ^ 

Victoria—rightly naised-^whose great igareerf 

r 

From births to death, was crown’d with Victory, 

Whose world-wide Empire stretch’d o’er land and sea,.' 

i 

With '* Pax Britannica ” as watch-word clear, " 

Still reign within our hearts for ever near, , 

f • 

Tho' reft from earthly sight—since silently. 

That desolated multitude stood by, 

i 

When wait’d the wintry wind around thy bier. 

No more shall Sorrow on her peace intrude : 

Safe from thy dread abyss, engulfing Time ! 

Shall She survive, the Glorious and the Good, 

Revered in Eastern, as in Western, clime, 

I 

Embodiment of Sovereignty sublime, 

And peerless type of perfect Womanhood 1 

C. A. KELI.Y, 



Art. XII.—the NAMBUdVi-BR/^HMINS OF 

T O the student of history, the Nsmbudri-Brahmins of Kerala 
furnish a fascinating subject of study. Wifh a romantic 
pasr, the^ invite a most interesting present. tJntouched by the 
current of modern civilisation, they have managed to keep 
tlieir antique* laws and customs in their pristine purity. 
Governed by Hindu Law as they are, many portions of it as 
administered to their brethrei\ on the East Coast have no 
application fo<theiTi. For, “ it must be remembered that the 
personal law which they presumably carried with them was the 
Hindu Law as received by Brahmins at the time of their 
settlement in Malabar, and it is not the Hindu Law as modi¬ 
fied by customs which h.tve since cofne into prevalence among 
Bfahmins of the East Coast." Sinfflarly in manners, habits, 
and customs, they widely differ from thbm. Such as it is, we 
hope a short account of them will nqt be^without some interest. 

The term “ Nambudri as applied to ** Malayala-Brah- 
mins ” is a word of respect, of office and dignity, dating its 
origin from the great reformer and teacher of Kerala—San- 
Icaracharier of Kalaiji."}* As tradition* would have it, Para- 
siiraina brought, these Brahmins from a locality near Kuruk- 
shetra in Northern India to people the land he reclaimed from 
Varuna by austere penance performed in atonement of the sins 
of parricide an<f hero-slaughter. They came in large numbers 
apd he located.them in sixty-four gramams (villages) over the 
entire area, made them the absolute owners of the land, giving 
them flower and water as a token of the gift, created a militia 
of 36 , 00 x 3 men from among them called Ral^shapurushars for 
the protection of the country, brought do\un Sudras for their 
service and gave them laws,—religious, moral, social and politi¬ 
cal -r-for their personal guidance and the proper administration 
of the land.t 

* From Dravidian N%nfbukaato cuiiiiae and Sans. 4 r<<«dignity, office 
<t||uud«rt). 

f See KeralolpcUM. • 

I Jacob Canter Visscher, whose “ Letters •from Malabar” have been 
translated into English by Major Heber Dwry, gives another version of 
the tradition “ In by-gone ages the sea w.ished ihe foot of a mountain 
range which now lies seven or eight miles in land. The men who dwelt in 
the neighbourhood gained their sub»i|tence by fishing along the mountain- 
shores. Now It happened that there dwell at Gocarna near Goa a certain 
prophet renowned for sanctity whose name was ^arasurama. He discover¬ 
ing to his sorrow that his aged mother had acquired an evil nbtoriety in the 
neighbourhood for her misdeed?, felt un.ible to endure the publie shame 
•she had brought upon him. Ai length inspired by a divine impulse, he 
VOL. cxm.l . 16 
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About the probable date of their settlement in Kerala, we 
have no precise information, Such of the facts as afford a 
reasonable inference are thds carefully collected by the distin¬ 
guished judge and Jurist o^outh India in a case reported in 
the nth Volume of I. L. Keport^, Madras series (p. i8o-i8r). 
“ There is internal evidence^^ says he, to show that the event 
must have occurred before the Mitakshara was written. The 
Sarvas'wadanam marriage is recognised in Malabar, aiid as far 
as we are aware, ihere is no allusion to it in the Mitakshara 
as a form of marriage in use. According to the lat1ter,daughter.s 
are in the line of heirs and the Cochin expert Tiruvengidachari 
and several other witnesses say^hat they are not heir.s among 
Nambudris unless they are given in Sarvaswadanlim marriage.s 
and thereby retained in the family. We may also state that 
the migration must have taken place prior to the time of 
Sankaracharler, the founder of the Adwaita or non-diialistic 
school of Vedic’Philosophy. It is in evidence that Acharams 
or practices of Nambuifris are believed to have been regulated 
by him and. he is known to have lived .about fifth or seventh 
century. Again acco.ding to tradition Farasurama was the 
fiist king who introduced Brahmins mto Malabar as an orga¬ 
nised community, and a considerable period of time must have 
intervened between him and Sankaracharier. Further Niy&ga 
(jr inviting a Brahmi/i toJieget a son upmi‘ a childless widow 
-for her husband was in use among Bralnnins in early times, but 
at a later period se\?cral Smritis reproved the practice as ^ fit 
only for cattle, ' and under their influence various forms of 
adoption gradually took the place of Ntyoga which was ulti¬ 
mately forbidden. The direction to marry specially for an 
illom (house) which is said to be founded on analogy to 
Sarvasuradanara marriage conveys the impression that the 
girl selected for the marriage is by special agreement substitiile- 
ed for the daughter born in the family into which she is 
married, so that her son and his descendants'become the repre- 

seiV.ed a rice winnow and hurled it with tremendous force from Gocuina 
lijjht over the .sea ; by a wondei '’I miracle it was earned as f.ir as Cape 
Comorin, upon wh'icli all the ^ea between the tw-o places immeciiately'dried 
up and was tr-msformed into that tract of level land to which we now give 
the name of M.aiabar. The prophet je?->lved to take up his abode with ms 
mother in the strange land hoping hero to ftiib a biding place for his dis- 
grace. Meriiitiine the fishcrriic'i of the mountains hearing of the miracle 
Jlockcd into these lowlands to seek for the seashore. The prophet met 
them, and koowing that a land without inhabitants is waste and desolate, 
persuaded ■h^.'in to remain and settle there; and in order the moie to 
attract them, he invested them with the dignity of Brahmins. ... He 
then took the fishing nqts. . . . and tore them into strands which he 

twisted logeincr to make the three cords which the Biahmins wear as a 

sign 6f dignity.These Brahmins of Malabar arc called 

Naiitfmdns” (Pages 9 and 10.) 
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scntatives of thsiti/iotx. This is an indication that Nambudtis 
settled in Malabar at a time when.Niyoga was in disrepute so 
far as it authorised sexual intercourse between a woman and a 
person who was not her husband, aiy:! when there was a tendency 
to substitute a form of adoption for it, so that its value as a 
mode of affiliation might be retainecl. We can only say up ni 
the evidence that Nambudiris must have settled in Malabnt 
more thfin 1200 or 1500 )*ears ago. It may not be out of 
place to refer in connection with this historical fact to tiie 
iiiturcsting account given by Mr. Logan, of the probable mode 
jind the time of .settlement in Appendix I to his repoit on 
‘ Malabar f^and Tenures. ’ Tiie conclusion to which he has 
comc*is stated by him in para. 64 as follows. I think there 
is enough to show that Nanibudris entered and settled in 
Malabar in large numbers, and as an oiganised body precisely 
at the time (end of seventh and fi/st half of eighth century) 
when the extinction of the Peruraals’nHuthority'was for the fir'.t 
time menaced by the Western Chalukyfis. It is reasori.ible to 
conclude that the PeniHirils received them wiili open arms at a 
time when, as shown by the Jewish and Isynan deeds, they wert^ 
seeking succour from every quarter, and* it is also reasonable to 
conclude that they, in some way, managed to do thePeiumals 
some friendly office, for we find from ihe Syrian grant, that 
they had already irf A. D. 77^^ oblainod coiumanding influence'* 
in the country.”* 

According to Keralolpathi,* the nrrginal Pralimin scttleis 
were pure Aryans. But whatever it be. it would be wrong 
to classify the present N.imbudiis—their descendants as 
jaire Aryans, rfiough their coloflr, stature and appearance may 
argue a pure Aryan parentage. It must be remembered 
that soon after the first colonisation, several waves 

of Brahmin immigrants from all parts of ladia poured into 
Keral.i, “ a land upon which natiiie has Bestowed uncommon 
advantages ”t aiiS. lived in peaceful comity \Tith the fust 
sc■t^lers. And various points of similarity exist even to day 
between Nainbudiis and the Dravidian Brahmins of the 
Telugii countric.s, in tjieir customs and mannsrs which mate- 
lially shake their claim to pure Aryan descent.| And bo- 
sieles this, the testimony of experts is against tliem. '‘It has 
often been asserted and is the general*bflief of Ethnologists 
writes Mr. Stuart in the Madras Census Report, 1S91, “that 
the BrahiT\in? of South are not pure Aryans but aie a mixed 
Aryan and Dravidian race.” • 

Like the other castes, the ^Mambudri caste may be divided 

* This works pretends to oe a uustivorihy histoiy of M.ilabar. 

+ Buchanan's Toivels, vul 1 f, i?.ige <> |. * 

J S^c Travjncorc Census Repoit, page <'■54. 
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into several classes. Broadly speaking it branches off into two 
great divisions—the first <pmprising persons who are entitled 
to the study of the Scriptures (technically called “ Oathul- 
laver ”), and the otlier consisting of those who are not entitled 
to it. Neither inter-dining nor inter-marriage is permitted 
between the two classes. Roughly estimated^ of the sixty-four 
villages, the northern thirty-two belong to the first class and 
the rest to the latter.* 

Another classification is according to the spiritual headship 
to which they owe their allegiance. There are at present two 
great ecclesiastical heads called Vddhyans of Trichur and Tim* 
navai, to one of whom every Nambudri in the Jand owes his 
allegiance. These heads belong to very ancient families and 
trace their ecclesiastical supremacy to Farasurama himself. 
The institutions at Trichur and Tirunavai called “ Yogams ’* 
resemble “ Mutts” j 1 the,other coast of the Presidency and 
are like them endowed with immense estates, the proceeds^of 
which go to the maintenance and the religious training of 
Nambudri. youths that belong to them. The origin of this 
dual headship is asct*ibed*by the historian of Travancore to 
the great Brahmin reformer Sankaracharia. To quote his own 
words, ‘'The improvements effected by Sankaracharia were 
that each of the divisions (Chourakoor and Pamiarkoor into 
which they were Qriginally divided) should have a Vddhyan 
called Tirunpvai Vddhyan and Trichur VdcHiyan, that there 
should be under these two personages six Vydeekans, a set 
of Maimasikans and Umarthansy But it is not clearly known 
what difference exists, if there be any, between the disciples 
of these Vddhyans. Fur prkctical purposes there seems ;.o 
be none. 

The Vydeekans are persons privileged to enquire into caste 
questions and disputes. Altogether there are, as pointed ont 
above six Vydeekans, belonging to six different tilams (families), 
a member generally the eldest being selected from each. The 
claim their authority for this as for everything else from thy 
great hero himself. In th'^ir council of enquiry, two form the 
quorum, and without the quorum, no investigation can be 
proceeded with. Their great weapon of‘punishment is *‘exe 
communication," and like the Popes of olden days, they use" i- 
without any scruples for their own selfish ends. Of great 
learning and local influence, thoroughly versed in shastras andt 
customary laws their authority is unquestioned and unques¬ 
tionable and even now it reiR«ins as of yore. As a recent 
instance of the exercise of their power, the case of an English 
graduate of the land may be mentioned. Some years ago he 
had the audacity to commit the heinous and unpardonable sin 

• Sec Travancore Census Report, 1891, page 659. • 
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of crossing the ** black waters " to the land of ‘ HClnas ’* and so 
on his return, the Vydeekans hauled him up before their tribunal 
and visited him with a condign pdliishment. And it is now 
fervently hoped that this example will be a wholesome lesson 
to otiiers who may be infectec) with £? desire to travel 

. among unknown men 
In lands beyond the sea.’’ ^ 

The most important principle of division is according to 
their social rank and status. Of all the several orders Nam- 
budri or Adhyans occupy the highest step in the social 

ladder, the family of the Azhuvanchdri Adhyans being in the 
foremost yank. Though eight other families have been recog¬ 
nised *to be of equal repute and religious sanctity, they 
are not entitled to that peculiar respect and reverence paid 
to the Azhuvanch^ri family. The members of this house aic 
no common ‘Nambudripads’ but are ‘Sovereigns’ being 
addressed as * Tamburakkals ’ on acj^ount of‘their supreme 
lengious worth. The traditionary account of tlfeir light to 
this distinguished title is-highly interesting. When a member 
of this family was returning from* a UtranyagdfbhaAanam 
ceremony with a gold cow in hand, a Pkrlah accidentally met 
him* on the road and reprimanded him thus: “ We are the 
rightful owners of dead cows and not ^rahmins. If not, our 
occupation is gone! 'Should this be. yours, give it life and 
walk it home.” •Thereupon the Nambud'i sprinkled a drop 
of water on the image and lo ! It began* to show'signs of life. 
The Pariah stood, aghast and exclaimed in astonishment and 
terror *’O ! you are Tamburakkal indeed!” They alone arc 
piivileged to admini.ster on the *' coronation day of the 
Cochin and Travancorc Rajas,” and to them alone belong “ the 
four highest privifeges of honoui and religious orthodoxy,’’ 
viz.^ Bhadrasanam, Sarvantanyam, Bhraniawmrajyam, and 
Brakaniavatchassu. • 

After * Adhyans*'’, come “ agnihotrees,” person** who alone 
are entitled to keep the holy fire and perform sacrifices and 
then “ Bhattatiris/’ person entitled to the study of Philosophy, 
having no right to perfprm sacrifices. Again tJiese two orders 
are divided into variobs classes according to their pursuits in 
life, such as Vydeekans (Vedic judges), Vadhyans (prie.'-t*- 
and teachers), Tantrees (Vurifiers of tSmple and consecrators 
of idols) and Shantees (temple worshippers). 

In additign to the above are several others who have for¬ 
feited their right to the full pru/ilege.s and statu.s of the Nam¬ 
budri caste by a variety of ca'uses .such as the practice of 

_ _ ■ ^ • > 

* The Nambudri calls Englishmen “ Hflnaij.” 
t l*ad:^uthority, " 
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‘.iirgcry and the taking up of arms. But as the term •' Nam. 
budri ” as used in popula^ parlance does not connote these, it 
is needless to give any account of them here.* 

Every period of a ii[iiidu’s life, e.specially of a Brahmin’s 
from his birth and even before his birth," writes Bishop Cald¬ 
well, “is attended by a host of ceremonies.’’! If this is true 
in general of a<li Brahmins, it is specially so of Nambudris. 
Before a Nambndri is six months old a host of ceremonies 
are performed on his account. Pnmsavanam and Seemantam, 
ceremonies performed in the third and fourth , months of 
conception prepare the way for the grander and more 
important ceremonies after < birth, Within thyty-six hours 
after that event, the Jatakarmani ceremony is gone through 
with much ^clat and pomp. Now for the first time the father 
looks at the darling child of hi-, loins and bathing him, 
places him' on his lap ajid pours down his throat a small 
quantity of a' mixture of goid, honey and ghee. Mantras are 
recited and rich presents are given to Biahmins. When ' the 
child is a dozen days old, the par<^nts utter its name in its 
ears, and after an interval of four months from this ceremony, 
called Namakafanam ceiemony, the ceremony of taking it out of 
the house for the first time, is eelebrated/j. Two months after 
it is followed by the rice-giving cerememy. The father seals 
the child on his .lap and feeds him with consecrated rice and 
honey. Mantras are recited at the time and»-thc usual pusints 
are given. There is much feasting and merry-tnaking and the 
day is obseived as a gala day. 

Tonsure or chovvlam (the shaving of the child for the first 
time) is an important affair. It gives the Nambndri boy e,his 
distinguishing mark. Unlike his brethren on the other side of 
the Ghauts, he wears his Kudumai (lock ot hair) in fiont and 
this peculiaiity* has a very interesting tale to tell. The fir-^t 
settlers brought down by I’arasurama did not remain in Koia- 
lam owing to "the dread of the inyiiads of serpents infesting 
the country.” § Therefore when he brought down another set, 
he determined that thev should net follow the examido of 
their predeoe&sors. And so he got all of them shaved from 
Gocarnam ; I| tln'nking that the contempt of foreigners for this 
queer fashion would be an effective check on their homi - 
returning tendencies. On this occasion, it is the Marar (a 
class of temple servant) who plays the r6lc of the barber. In 
the case of girls, only one or two h.airs are cUppcth but " there 

--- ——- - ■- — - _ j - . . 

® For a comprcliensivf table of the vaiions classes see Ram Ohandia 
‘iver's " M.ilal)ar Law ami Custom. ' 

t The Indian Antuiuaiy, pa'^e 172. 

j Called '* ^ 

§ Sec Kcr.ilolpatlii and Loyan’s * Malabar Mamtalj pai^c 222. 

!, See Koralolpathi, page h 
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is no objection to remove all the hair except the Kuclumai por¬ 
tion which should always be left. ” 

Upanayanam, which is generally performed In the eighth year 
is a very important ceremony for all classes of Bralimins 
whetlier of the Malabar C'oAst 01 ftot. It is the ceremony' 
which n generates a Brahmin youth •which entitles him to the 
study of the Vedas, and to all the other piivileges which aie 
his birthright. Without this he is not a Jlrahmin ; he is worse 
than a Sudra. The ccremotiy is perfoimcd on an auspicious 
day in the Uijtafiiyanani period (/.<?., the period when the sun is 
north of the equator). '‘On the day previous to the appointed 
one, the is perfoimcd whey a Sradha is observed and 

Brahmins are fed. The next day', tlie usual initial proceedings 
over, the boy is made to wear the sacred thread and perfoim 
sacrifice to the fire in the midst of which he is made to pul on 
a waist string made of a certain kind of giass and'the skin of 
the animal called Krishnamrigoin The ceiemony of invesii- 
tiut* begins by tlic youth’s standing^ opfiosite the sun and 
walking thrice round the,fire. Then girt with thread he asks 
alms from the assembled company', Tljis begging for alms 
i ndicates that the youth flndertakcs to provide himself and his 
preceptor with food. " * He is now taught the holy gayatiii. 

After Upanayanam, the period of studentship commences. 
Throughout this peiioij, whicli ‘ last to thice, nine, eigh¬ 
teen or cvi'ii to flirty-six y'Cars, the Nambudri youth is with 
‘ hermit hearty ” “ to scorn all deli,.lits and live laborious day s. ” 
For him the study of the Dattu tVedas) and the puiictilinus 
performance of Slnd/uiya Vand/tnafns to be the only leciea- 
tiojis ; a coarse piece of cloth lu cjiver his nudity and a strap of 
Krishnamrigom’s skin across the chest aie to be the only 
ornaments. “• 

With such ligid observances and practices, the period of 
study is brought to a close by the ct;remony «f Sainavartanum. 
The detials aie considerably simple. Bathing befojie the day- 
break and performifig the usual morning services and sacrifices, 
the youth pails with the syniboK of studentship—the waist- 
string of grass and the wand - and after a shave, he bathes 
insidj the house in watc*r which the sun has not touched, puts 
on*his dress and casteinark ^and then concludes the homam. 
Throughout the day, he shuts himself up in his room for fear 
of exposing himself to the rays ofi the sun. But soon after 
sunset he concludes the ceremony by looking at the moon 
and the sta'rs. This ceremony—an essential preliminary to 
' marriage ’—is incumbent on all Nambudri youths and its 
omission is to be paid with the loss of thpir caste. + 

® Ti.iv.inc-nio Census Report, poges Ilia and 665. • 

J* Malabar M.trii.iijc Coimiiission Kcpoi t, Ueposition of ivitnosb No, 95 
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Thus Samavartanum leads us to the subject of ' marriage. ’ 
‘ Marriage * among Nambudris is a very different affair from 
that of the other classes ‘of Brahmins. To the latter, mar¬ 
riage is a right and a* privilege, and also, in a certain sense, an 
obligation. Among ‘Nambudris’ none—whether male or 
female—is obliged to maVry while only the happy few are 
entitled to do s^. Let me explain what I mean. Among non- 
Nambudri Brahmin.classes all males are entitled to a marriage 
sanctioned and recognised by law and religion, and their 
females are obliged to marry before puberty*.at the pain of 
excommunication from caste. But among this curious people 
it is only the eldest son ioi a family that is entitled to enter 
into holy wedlock, and his brothers are left to lead a life of 
concubinag*; assisting the ladies of the Rajas, and of the ^airs 
of distinction to keep up their families. ”* In the case of females, 
not only the doctrine of compulsory marriage before puberty 
ha^ no existence, but many of them even die without tasting 
the pleasures and enjoyments of “ married life, ” and aii if 
"to make .a tardy retribution—if it deserves that name to the 
woman who dies unmarried, the corpse it is said cannot be 
burnt till a fa/i is sfrdng round the deck of the corpse while 
lying on the funeral pile by a competent relative.” f But 
it is important to nofe that, however different it may be in 
other respects, the effects of * ma,»Tiage ’ are identical 
among all classes of Brahmins. For “ a Ijfambudri woman, 
in common ‘with a Brahmin on this side of the Ghauts, takes 
her husband’s Gotram upon her marriage and passes into his 
family from that of her father ; and perfietual widowhood 
and incapacity to re-marry on her husband’si, death are (he 
incidents of marriage both among Nambudris and. Brahmins 
of the East Coast.”t 

The marriago ceremony is not very complex in details. We 
have the usual Consultation of horoscopes, the appointment 
of the marriage day, and the settlement' of the dowry, the 
magnificent procession of the bridegroom‘‘and his party to the 
bride's i 7 /af»—escorted by an array of Nairs armed with swords 
and shields ; the equally magnificent reception at the gate by 
a levy of white-robed Nair beauties, and* the sumptuous meal 
called AyifuenUf the usual prdude to the ceremonies of*the 
day. Then the bridegroom is formally welcomed by the 
bride's parents, as a sign* of which the father washes his feet 
and a Nair woman as the mother’s proxy, waves a plate of 
Ashtamangalyam before his Cace, and is led in 'procession to 
the wedding Pandal which rifigs with the shrill notes of joy 

— ■ — " ■ ■ < ■■ I- ■ <11. I I ■ - . ■ 

* Buchanan’s Travels. VoL ii, page 105, 
t Logan’s Malabar Manual^ page 127'. 
t f. L. B., 4 - ii Mad., 161. 
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made in concert with Nrimbudri women who hide tliemselvcs 
behind a screen and peep through it!i artificial holes. Now the 
bride joins the bridegroom and throwing flowers at his feet, 
presents him with a wreath, of fl.i)wcr.s. Thioughout the 
ceremony, the bridegrodm is armed ,with a slick and a string, 
while tile bride is equipped with an arrow and a mirror-- 
symbols which iu all probability point to the day.s when 
miglit waSiiigiit in marriage as* in everything else. The Vedic 
hyiniLs are recited and the fatJiir tics the tali round his 
daughtei’s neCk and then gives her and the settled dowry 
to* the bridegroom for his foiinal acccptauci'. Then follow 
the usual •Saptapatt^ the Hcyin.i* the fatliei’s advice to the 
bridegrBom to take good care of his wife, and their immediate 
departure to the bridegroom’s house. " On reaching the 
liusband’s lUo^rt, the wife is taken cliaig.j of by ^lie elderly 
inations and initiated in tiio household duties which consist of 
plaij^ting a jasmine shoot in the inner lyarJ of the house and 
watering it with ceremony. On the f .urth night, the wife 
serves food to her husband .incl then the coiqilf' ictire to the 
bed-room"* On the fc)lio,witig day ihd eeij?inoni"> arc biought 
to a close by tlie bridegroom, laying a^id ■ his stiff and luityiiig 
the .sacred thread on his arm. An int'.ieding custom in their 
mairiage ceremony is that of the miiwe.i coaple standiiif- 
beside a tub of watei* in wliich small iVdies dVi placMl and 
captuiing tlicm by^lleans of a cloth Thc^ signnicajice of this 
curious pi.ietice is not quite cle ir .Some take it as pointing 
to their origin from fislieriiian-caite while ntliers exnlain it iis 
•in indication of their wish to he as fuiiifnl as the (ish, 

Sach in biief fa aq account of’tiieir o.-dmaiy and accented 
form of marri.ige. ^e>,id';s this, th ,re .ire t vo other kinds ol 
rmriiage prevalent among them, c./., Siiru'^^zoodaninn and 
Kyptdichnv&kk.il martiagds. Of these the forrrAi is referable 
to ancient Hindu L^vv “ which authorised the aopointment of 
a daughter or her jjiale child as the logitimaie *son of her 
father'for the purpose of funeral obsequies and of inheiifance 
and the formula used dining tl\at mani ige is the text of 
Vasishta which is as fallows : ^ I give nntc Itec this virgin 
(whq hr4s no br->t!i<;i) decked with ornaments, and the son who 
may be bom of ncr shall bj rny* son.' It is the ■,[)cci.il agice¬ 
ment between the 1 ride s fithei aiid liei hoihinJ that dis¬ 
tinguishes Sarvaswadanam fioni a-', ui-liii.iiy marriage audit 
suggests nothwig more tlian a foun of affili.ition in use under 
ancient Hindu Law. It is in»Jacr a case of adoption, the 
difference between this and the ordm.ny ad*)ption consisting, 
iu that the attiliation was ir.ade tluiiiig the *daughtei’s maiiiagc 

* R.nnacli.iiulr.i lyer’i ‘ .\Lil.to.u L.iw ’ Inti j.luccion, p.i;ie 5. 

V(Jl, 
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and in the expectation that she might have a son.”* By tin's 
marriage the issue of the union becomes for all practical 
purposes the son of ,the maternal grand-father, and till he is 
born the son-in-law holds.the prpperty as a trustee to the son 
ready to hand it back to the illom in the event of a failure of 
such issue.'!* The right to make such a marriage is often 
exercised bv Nambudri widows fjnd unmarried females.^ 

About Kypidkh'uveUkal marriage much need not be said. 
It has not the sanction of the Slta.stras and as such is of slight 
signincancc. It is resorted to only in cases where the father 
of the girl is too poor to give a dowry, or where the girls «.o 
be given in marriage aic either several in number or deformed 
or sick. As to its incidents, opinion is not uniform. In a 
suit brnui'nt for maintenance by the daugiit^ whose mother 
was mairiod in this form, the defendant, her deceased father’s 
brother, pleaded that she was iKJt entitled to be maintained by 
him as she was tlie heir of her mother’s illom and not of, her 
father’s. But the evidence on this point was hopelessly con¬ 
flicting and vague, and ^consequently the alleged custom was 
held not to be pro.ved.§ In this, there is no dowry and the 
wife generally lives in her own house. 

Considering the peculiar law of marriage, and the vigorous ex¬ 
actness with which if is followed, one may, feel surpiised at the 
rxtremely few instance's of immoral conduct found among the 
community Hut thjs pleasing though surprising phenomenon 
is to be chiefly ascribed to a safety-valve in the system—-I 
refer to the practice of polygamy ||—no les.; than to the very 
severe penalty meted out ,to the delinquent. Whenever a 
Nambudri lady is suspected of immoral conduct, stranf^ely 
enough, it is her own people that publ’sh her shame. 'Tlic 
head of her ilhm calls an assembly of kinsmen and friends 
and institutes*'a, pri/ate enquiry of a searching nature by 
examining,the Vrhhali (maid servant) of the suspected woman. 
Where evidence sufficicnc to constitute, what lawyeis c.ill 
“ moral certaintyis not foithcoming, the enquiry is at once 
stopped and the matter dropped as groundless. Otherwise 
it is carric(< to'the eais of the local chief, who, after satisfying 
himself of the reasonableness of the charge, issues a.wiit to 
the Smarthen ami deputes as his agent ‘ a Vedic scholar of the 
court.' All of them go to the Smart/iens house and laying 
down a sum of money as a present, place the case before him. 

^T 7 l. R., II Mad., 163. 

Y Mayne * On Hindu Law and Usages,’ page 78. 

X Kamchandra Iyer’s ‘.-Malabar Law,’ page*23. 

§ Malabar Law Reports, Vol. I. K. N. Nambudri zts. T. M. A. 
Bh'iftatiripad. 

|| Surgeon-.Major Ournish thus writes in his Madias Census Rei 
1871 ; “ The Nambudri-JiraluninH may marry as iiMiiy as seven wives 
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He then sejids for the Mawiantsikens and with th’em, imme¬ 
diately starts to the house of the wrong-doer. Standing at 
a respectful distance from her, arrtl without being seen by 
her, he commences the investigation by a series of questions 
addressed to her througli her Nair mJid, who invariably acts on 
the occasion as an intermediary. •Then the Maimamsikemt 
and tlie Smarthen retire to analyse the evidence, and if they 
agree in her innocence, the oi^quiiy is at nice stopped and 
they all lie piostrate before her and beg to be excused If tlic 
verdict be aijjynst her,the Smarthen confremts her and pmbes the 
matter more int<» detail^. Fiom this peiicd she is called “a 
thing” and removed to a pariicylar part of the house called 
“ AncJyinipura*’ kepi undei close surveillance. The opinion 
of the assembly is c-'minunicat-cd to the chief, and, with his 
f)ermission, a needy Paltar fa foieign Brahmin) who will do 
anything for money calls ont the names of (he culprits—for tlie 
adulterer too is pnnisheth ami pionolinces the sentence of ex- 
coitimunication on them. ImmcdiatcTy aftoi, a Peillichan (ihe 
remover of pollution in tjlie village^ runs dp to the unfortunate 
woman and deprives her of the charr^cteriitic umbr&lla which 
every Nambudri lady rtiiries with her*a«- a protection from 
public gaze ; and as she slowly walks out of hei house the rest 
of the female*-—without the least pity or remorse for ihc 
foilorn wretch—claptheir hands at hef bark in utter derision 
and exuberant jpy. Then the inmates eff the illom perform 
a mock funeral ceiGm<iny of the depar»ed being'and .ittends 
the 'feast of pmification ’ {^Smihahhojanam') “when for the 
first time since the tiial commenced the relations of the 
accused woinait^ are permitted tfj eat in company with their 
caste-fellows, and with this hast which is partaken of by every 
Nambudri who cattjs to attend, the troubles of the family 
come to au end.” * , 

Though there is no uniformity of opinion as to tlie origin of 
this curious marritige-law, it mav reasonably b^j attributed 
to ttte desire ‘'of' mainiaining tlic impaitibility of their 
estates. To this supi erne desire, which, by the way, is not 
peculiar to Nambudris alone may be traced varmns other laws 
and customs which arc probably ob'-olete in all advanced com- 
mmiities Tlicir Law of Pariitjon is entirely different from that 
of their brethren of the tta-t ^Vcording to the well-re- 

* Malalhn Manual^ pjj;c 126 , 

'I* \Vii>ram’s , ' Ltnv anil Custom’ /’-me 3. Mi . Buchanan tluis 

accounts for il . “In oulor to jm. vent thciisch os from Jusing dit:>iiitv 
hy hecoiiiing too numerous, tlie yofliiger sons of a Nambudri tamilv 
seldnin mai Iy. ” vnl II, p 105. Matecr in his *L.ind ol <-harit 3 ’’ blnidlV 
lollovving Buchan.m writes thus : “ To keep down the numbers of this 
c.islc the eldesl miii .done in : l.iniM\ is .Jl.iued lo ni.niv m a regular loim 
Jtc.” It riecd.s lillje hesilalioti to s.o (li.il tin-\'e« 1' uKer I3- 1 idiruious. 
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cognised principles of Hindu Law, a member of a Mitakshara 
family acquires in the family fund an interest as soon as he is 
born—an interest which he* can, at any moment, claim by Parti¬ 
tion whether the others like it or not. Of course the Nrimbudri 
too acquires an interest birth fn the ancestral property, but it 
is only an interest in viitifb of which he can claim to be fed and 
clothed, and in some cases to be educated and for nothing else, 
Por among them as among Nairs “ family property is not liable 
to be divided at the instance of any one of the co-parceners.”* 
Their Law of Inhciitancc: is aiiothei instance ijf the same 
motive. It is csst ntially different from the common Mimjii 
Law of Inheritance, hut in some points it is essentially idetitical 
with it. Among Nainbudris, except in ct-f.ain families,! 
succcssiop is tiaced thiough males and property passes from 
father to son. “ Legal mairiage is tlu: basis of succession among 
them as among the Brahmins of the East Coast. That is, we 
have the notion of p. ternrfl relation founded u[)on legal maniage 
as the cause of inheiitanco both under Hindu Law and amdng 
Nambudri-Brahmins.'” Again the rule of collate*! al succes¬ 
sion is the*same utuk'r bofli systems, and both systems recognise 
alike " the authority of the Vedas and'the Smiilis and the effi¬ 
cacy of ceremonial obseivances and of funeral and annual 
obsequies.” But among Nambudris it is only the eldest in a 
family who is entitled tp .succeed a.s to marry—a custom which 
is unmistakably the restilt of their desire to keep the impar- 
tiability of their estates,| :ind the rest have only ajright to 
be fed and clothed at the expense fif the family If at 
the time of the father*s death, the son is yourfger than any of 
his uncles, then he is superseded by the eldest />f them, but, in 
their absence and in case of his minority! the eldest female of 
the family .succeeds to the propeity. •" 

Adoplion is jyiother topic in which Natnbudiis differ from 
other Brahmins. «To point out some of the more important 
differences.. While acconiing to the acceffitcd principles of 
Hindu Law, the absenct'of a male heir ht the fomrh degree 
.''ntitles a person cxeicise the right of adoption, among 
Nambudris the existence » any iij:de lieir of whatever degree 
who is eligible to marry and beget sons,' servos as a positive 
bar to its exercise Adoption ,as it prevails among theffl is 
obsolete in other paitsi.f India, for “it does not completely 
sever the person adopiej fioin his natural family and fix him 

* I. L. R., II Mad, p. 162. 

f Nambudris of ‘ ’ village arc Maiumakkatayam (succession 

through females) people. Farasiiiama asked all the llraliniin scttleis to 
follow Marumakkatayam I'lw. But all, except'one .solitary vdlagc, sternly 
refused it. (Sec Keralolpathi, page 10.) 
t Stc Logan’s “ Mamial of Malabai.*" 
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in the adoptive family.” Again there is a great difference 
between the two systems as regards the widow's power to 
adopt. For, on the East Coast, “ she should be expressly 
authorised either by her husband or his sapindas,” but among 
Nambudris the authority iS presumed, as in Bombay, if not 
expressly prohibited. Another dffferencc lies in th<’ number 
of persons that can be adopted at one lime, for Hindu Law dis¬ 
countenances adoptions of two or more persons at the same 
time,* * * § but the Nambudri law recognises sinuiltaneous adop¬ 
tions by a^widow as vfilid and biMding.+ 

Keeping these broad diffuiences in view, let us proceed 
to describe iheii ‘several forms «f adoption Their regular and 
religipiis adfoption is called Pathekayyil Dattii ” or adoption 
with ten hands, the hands of both the natural and adoptive 
parents who must be alive, and the hands of the boy being 
joined when the gift is made. Dattachomam !s performed, 
but adoption is in the Dmayamushayana • kMvc\l' and so 
tlfb adopted son is entitled to tflc jjropcity of both his 
natural and adoptive fcitbers.”| The other kind of religious 
adoption is called Lhauchamatha »adoption 
by burning a pan of •sacred glass. •‘Either the father or 
mother of the adopted son gives away by himself or herse'.f 
the son to be adopted and a m.de or feipale himself or herself 
accepts the son ii» .'adoption. Dattagliumam is performed in 
connection with this adoption Tlie last kind of adrjp- 

tion is pof)iilarly known as Kndivaiihtt/ila T)\ttu and is in 
much favour among the people*. It diffei*- from the other 
two in its “being cntiicly b-tsed on secular motives"!} and 
limits close rese^nblance to the Kntruna adoption still prac¬ 
tised in Mithila. •My this adoption a person is appointed as 
heir to the familv flttlici by the soip surviving widow or male 
member of the tlUmi, and “tlie foim is said to«coiisist in adopt¬ 
ing the person wbo may be an adult or a minted man without 
any ceremony, atid by simply giving a writing to the heir 
apppihted or sending infoimation to the Raja.” Ami where 
it is desired to perpetuate the line of the adoplei, the adoptee 
receives a special appointment to marry and, raise up issue 
for the illom or the li*ne of the adopter.*!'’ 

So "much for their peculiv laws. Now let ns turn onr 
attention to their mode oT life, their nufuners and social usages, 
their position in the land and kindied things. 

* Mayne on.» “Hindu Law, iSre.,’' p.'i^eiip, 

t Rainachandra Iyer’s “ Malabar Lfty.p. 23. 

t 1 . L R., n Mad., pages i '7 am! 178. 

§ I. L. R,, II M.icl, p.ige!% t77 and 178. • 

11 Ramnchaiidia Tyei s “ M il.ib.ii L,i\v, " ( ii.ip. 

^ M.iyne “ t>n Iltndii L.iw and Vb:i;;o.’’ I'.i^e 'I, * 
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As pointed out in the beginning, they are a hand¬ 
some race—tall, fair and intelligent in appearance. Though 
to be met with occasionally' in Law Courts and other public 
haunts, they are esseritia|ly a rural folk. Away from the 
busy hum of men " may be seen^ large •mansions situated on 
the banks of “streams thaf murmur as they run,” or on the 
sides of mountaiircataracts ** that blow their trumpets from the 
steep.” There in the midst of plenty of crowned, surrounded 
by their large retinue of follovver^, and looked up to by them as 
gods on earth, they lead a life of comparative ttanqnility ; of 
supreme contentment and unruffled case. No other Brahmin 
is so punctual in his religious-^ observances as the Nambudrt. 
Rising very early in the morning, he bathes and” pci forms his 
I eligious services which generally last till lo f>r 10-30 in the 
day. Then after a simple but comfortable meal he either 
takes a shorf nap or 

*“ ... entertains the harmless day 

a religious hook or friend,” *' 

Then again at about four in the evening, he bathes and 
prepares for his eveiling 'prayers, thus serving God “ both la'e 
and early” he lives in serene bli.ss, 

<k 

“ Unvext by cares ni fears or strife.” 

No person in the world is so conservative as the Nambudri. 
Never has he figured in any of our gieat movejnents—political, 
leligious or social—noif has he ever crossed the threshold of 
any of our schools. A fiiin and faithful adherent of ancient 
custom, he considers any violation of it to be a sacrilege and 
a sin. Modern civilization which has effected many a visible 
change in other men's thoughts and lives, has never yet 
touched the Item of his garment and as sue!), he often appears 
to us as an idio^ and a fool and not unfrequentiy becomes an 
innocent victim in Ahe hands of his too astute followers. By 
nature he is simple and frmk. 'His charily ^and hospitality arc 
proverbial. To all but to his tenants «' 

“ Large is his bounty and his soul sincere.” 

In dress as in other things he keeps the archaic simplicity. 
A pavu-mundu * round his waist, a dJioti of the same kind 
across his chest, a gold belt for the vyraist and some rings tor 
his ears and fingers constitute his holiday attire. The new 
friiigled coat and trousers have very little charms for him, and 
if at all he adopts them; it is in a fashion peculiarly his own. 

As the Jenmi (the absolute <owner of land) and the sole 
repository of all learning —whether scriptural, or secular, the 
Nambudri occupies commanding place in the land. He is 

- - -^- 

• A clolli ol very line texture. 
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ever careful to assert his superiority on all nccnsion and by 
all possible ways. In address, as in conversation most humi¬ 
liating and servile language must be used. ‘^Tjis person is 
holy; bis directions are command!^; his movements are pro¬ 
cessions ; his meal is nectar * and hts house is a palace,” while 
the others are his slaves ; their iftce is stony or gritty rice; 
their money is copper cash ; their houses are bruts; their clothes 
are dirty.—rags, and their persons are unclean. 

As a landlord, he is very exacting towards his tenants.* 
Not satisfied' with the due payment of the proper rents, he 
flaims also a right for anything he may take a fancy for in 
his tenant’^ possession. Like •the feudal barons of old, he 
takes ^^/orcea presents from them on ail possible occasions. 
A marriage in the tllom, the birth of a son in the family, a 
biithday or a funeral ceremony—all these imply so much '^in¬ 
creased bleeding ” of the poor peasants. A little hesitation in 
complying with his holy behests eptaiis the certain loss of 
tneir ancient holdings, and in all prooa^ility soihe social diffi¬ 
culties. Under such circumstances as these, is it a wonder 
that some tenants who are alien in faith smd as-such restrained 
by no religious scruples, take up arfti^ against this sea of 
troubles and seek some momentary relief in shedding the life¬ 
blood of a dozen of them ? , 

However low thb status of a Sndra. be,^ it is curious to note 
that no Nambuari in the land tan do away with him They 
cannot peiform any ceremony whatever "Without his aid. The 
origin of this peculiar custom is ascribed to Sankaracliaria. 
With an intellect of a veiy high order and an acute power of 
observation, ha saw at a glanctf the absurdities of the Nam- 
Imdri custom.s an</ became their hostile critic at an early age 
And according to*the usual fate of all reformers, he became 
the object of their displeasure, and the Namb*jdri Society out- 
casted him as a bastard and refused to help'him in his mother’s 
obsequies. But undaunted by this, the young* reformer got 
Siidras to pcrform*'all ceremonies that ought to be performed 
by a junior member of the illom, and from thence began the 
custom of "no ccrcniQiiies for Brahmins without the assistance 
of a Sudra."J 

* A word about their females before we conclude. They differ 
in essential respects from their sisters *of the East Coast. In 
beauty and cleanliness of person thfey have few equals in the 

• Mr. Najjim Anjaii in his Travancore Census Report. 1891, gives a very 
glowing picture of this Perhaps I't^'cfcrs lo .1 golden age ” that is past 

t I refer to the Mappi}a risings. All of them have brought this point 
before the public very prominently. In all <fl them, it is significant lo 
nolo, wealthy Nambudri J('nmie% were the chief \ ictims. ^ 

1 : Indian Antiquary, i8"5, page 355. 
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I'liid. They have no craze for costly ornaments and clothes. 
A pair of gold ear'rings of, a peculiar make, some rings for 
tile nose and the fingers, brass bangles for the arm, and a 
tall for her neck are *theh usual ornaments of a Nambudri 
female. White is not with them an emblem of widowhood 
as with their sisters in other lands and they always dress in 
spotless white. A long country-made coarse cloth round her 
waist and a coarse sheet of the ^ame kind of cloth,, serving 
tlic function of a bodice make the full complement of a 
Nambudri lady’s dress. As their name “ AiilhakjanaiTi or 
Akathammars'' (women inside tlie house) indicates, they 
observe .strict rules of seclu.sioti. “The married female is not 
allowed to be seen by atiy male, even of the'family or her 
caste people. She is to move under the screen or cover of a 
large sized umbrella and is always to be attended by a female 
servant who *goes before her (calling out Ahai, Ahai) when¬ 
ever she steps K)Ut of doors.’’* Like the Brahmin ladies of 
other parts, they observe perpetual widowliood, but unlike 
them, they do not shave their heads, or* in any othei way dis¬ 
figure th^ir persons. Suttee is forbidden and infant marriage is 
never the practice. 

K. N (JllETTUR, II.A, li.L. 


shaiikimni Mcnon's " History uf Trivancore," page 76. 



Art. XIII.-OUR PRESENT RJJLERS AND CHIEFS. 

I RECKON these t6 be nine in nymber, the chief of course 
being His Excellency the Viceroy. They stand in 
the following order :—The Viceroy, Goverffor of Bombay, 
Governor of Madras, the Lieutenant-Governors of Bengal, 
the North-West Provinces, the Punjab, and Burmah, and the 
Chief Comihissioners of Assam and the Central Provinces. 
The Viceroy has a general control and supervision over the 
whole, Bombay and Madras, hbwever, having their appoint¬ 
ments made from home, being almost absolutely out of his 
personal interference. The four Lieutenant-Governors he 
nominates from Indian officers, and though tl\ey are his 
Lieutenants, and theoretically he .can interfere with them, 
h^ shows a wis& prudence in refraining frbni doing so. 
Practically knowing little or next to nothing of these great 
governments, he would* be rash to intrude and only*betray his 
own ignorance. Assam ^nd the Central Ffovinces, being only 
Chief Conimissionerships, may be reckoned still more directly 
under him ; but, as a matter of fact, these receive the least of 
his care and attention. He, thus, has nearly the whole of his 
time free. And it is Aipposcd that the'presipnt Viceroy, when 
he is not spending his time in pleasant retreats in, the Hima¬ 
layas, or writing out some of his “ speeches ”—he is said to 
have some half a.dozen always ready in advance for occasions— 
is engaged in rummaging about old records and papers—of 
which there arc «hip]oads—for antiquarian purposes or to gain 
some old buried §yid lost ideas, and put them forth as quite 
new and his own. But even all these pleasant and diverting 
ways of passing the time do not quite occupy liim ; hence his 
creation of a new^ Frontier Province directlj^ and immediately 
under him. , * 

I’ am, however,'anticipating. One of old gave utterance to 
a thought deep in the nature of things: “ the first shall be 
last, and the last first ”-r-nor that there is any implication here 
that Mr. Frazer will become Viceroy. But 1 have always 
found ’ it helping me, in going»through anything, to take the > 
last ” first. This is the order pursued even by philosophic 
students of nature: “from nature to nature’s God." And, in 
smaller matters, it does well to get rid of the little things first, 
reserving thus one’s strength *10 deal with the greatest or 
toughest job last. Hence, in fbese brief sketches I furnish,* 

1 shall proceed, in due order, from the lasf to the first of the 
above-noted small and great kidian Chiefs and Rulers we have 
now in charge of the country. 

cxiii.] . i8 
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First, then, comes the small-great " Honourable Mr. Frazer, 
Chief Commissioner of the Central Provinces.” He is 
small,'* because he is the fast on the list, but ‘‘ great ” in the 
estimation of his scribe ^ who furnishes the notes and reports 
about him to the Pioneer. He is 'also only Honourable j " for 
a Lieutenant-Governor styled *' His Honour,” a Governor 
" His Excellency,” the Viceroy himself being ‘^His Mightiness 
the Great Mogul.” The Honourable Mr. Frazer was born in 
India, being the son of an old Missionary, like Mr. Merk, Com¬ 
missioner of the Derajat, and a few others who might be named 
who have got on pretty well in the service. Being an " Indian” 
Mr. Frazer knows Indian wqys, and perhaps has them brea 
In him, and regards a word of praise in the .JHoneer suffi¬ 
cient to advance him in the matter of promotion. Unlike 
the other Chief Commissioners of the Central Provinces, who 
were brought from outside—and thus had wide and varied 
experience of .India,—in 'the graduated order of promotion 
to higher offices, Mr. Frazer began his careet in the Central 
Provinces, and has always been there. He thus became Chief 
Commissioner by seniority ; for what else was to be done 
with him ? From a mere Commissionorship there ho could not 
well be promoted and put over other and larger governments. 
An effort, indeed, was made for a brief while under a previous 
Viceroy, to give hini a chance of showing his worth, by ap¬ 
pointing him to the Acting Home Secretaryship, but he failed 
so egregiously in coming up to the mark that he was relegated 
back to his original sphere. Such is Mr. Frazer, who 
gets such neatly-written accounts in the Pioneer of how con¬ 
descendingly and gracefully he moved about among his guests 
at Pachmarhi, almost as a Viceroy would do at a Government 
House party, or how he opened such a Spii»ning Mill, or met 
such and sucl) villagers at such a village. His time in the 
Central Provinces will be up some time, and the question is, 
what to do with him ? He knows nothing of India outside 
of his own present rule, or else he might look forward to the 
Chief Commissionership of Assam, as a step for further pro¬ 
motion afterwards. Sir Charles Lyall jumped from the 
Central Frovirices to the India Council, but Sir Charles was 
a scholar, and had been previously long tried as Secre¬ 
tary to the Government of India.* A minor post about 
the India Office at home, too, would not be coveted by 
Mr. Frazer even if he could fulfil the duties attached to it, 
for, as said before, bis associations are all Indian. Of course 
be might get Assam, but Assam is probably reserved for 
Mr. Fuller. To put him on to Burmah on Sir Frederick 
Fryer’s departure would be to risk good government 
there, and probably too great tor him to look forward to. 
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What an unhappy position!—there is nowhere he can be 
either placed, or promoted, and jike a previous Chief Com¬ 
missioner of the Central Provinces who had grown loeally, 
Colonel Neele, the present ^ost will hhve to be his last. He 
could not even be pladhd out to watch our relations at the 
Nizam’s Court, which requires diplomatic art of a high order. 
Mr. Fuller has some claims for Assam and wiH doubtless get 
it; but Jie may resign his* claims in favour of Mr. Frazer, 
thus giving the latter a chance. One of the most difficult, 
as well as delicate, tasks of a Viceroy is to adjust conflicting 
elaims for high appointments. Mr. Frazer has done nothing 
as yet for. Centra] Provinces—not even been actively 
moving about his extensive charge as Sir Richard Temple 
did—to bring him forward, of specially recommend him for 
promotion. And mere seniority’* will not serve him any 
further than what he has got to. .But—and it is ’a big But— 
tl\p Pioneer is his friend. I come ne^^ to Utr Cotton, Chief 
Commissioner of Assam. 

Unlike Mr. Frazer, Mr. Cotton is a clever writer.and pretty 
active though like him is a pro.>Natira. Mr. Cotton first 

brought himself to notice by making a1ii||[h bid for (future) 
promotion to the Bengal Government by writing his New 
Lidia —a work of which the less said th(^ better. Further, his 
expression of pro-BeOgali ideas was so marked as almost to 
create consternatton. After having served as Secretary and so 
forth, he was “ shunted " off to Assam to* get rid 6f him. He 
has done nothing^ in Assam as yet, and the end of his term 
is near. The Railways were projected before him, and even 
for the Chittagong line the (A'cdit is due to'the Hoo’ble 
D. R. Lyall, late A^ember of the Board of Revenue. He has 
only, after marked chumming” with a leading member of 
the Tea fraternity in the columns of the Indian Daily News 
in the matter of extending the Permanerft Settlement into 
Assam, fallen foul of the very Tea-planting community lately 
with his Assam Labour Bill. Mr. Cotton, thus, has shown no 
fitness for promotion to Burmah, least of all for such a mighty 
charge as the eighty raillions of varied interests and diverse 
races of Bengal, Behar and Orissa. He may, however, yet 
ge*t ;]&urmah on the principle of those children being most 
loved who give the most trouble. And he will be far enough 
away in Burmah to go into as m^ny vagaries as he likes. 
Perhaps ev^n from there he will give trouble. It is a pity he 
cannot go through the term of.a Secretary to the Government 
of India, so that the Viceroy may tame him down, “ comb ’* 
him, lick him into shape, and make him think a little less 
of himself and his pet theories. . 

. My next subject is Sir Frederick. Fryer, Lieutenant*Gevernot 
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of Burmah. Burmah is well out of India, and requires special 
treatment, and $ir Frederick Fryer has been able to supply 
this with his long and ibtimate knowledge of the country. 
He is tiot a brilliant aian,^or has he quite pleased the Euro¬ 
pean independent element in B6rmah, .who would gladly see 
the .country placed under fhe Colonial Office. As Sir Frederick 
Fryer will shortly retire, and does not look forward to further 
promotion, there is little more «to be said about him. It is 
quite possible, however, that he may be induced to take 
^ngal. If so, Bengal could not wish, for a safei; mao, and 
one without crotchets. 

Next comes Sir Mackworth SToung of the Punjab. Like most 
of the Punjab Lieutenant-Governors, Sir Madcworth Young 
had gone through a certain preparation for his office, and 
reputably has done well. It is reported, however, that his 
presence Ifl Simla has been personally unacceptable to the 
Viceroy, and that not only has that been the cause of deter¬ 
mining the latter to^ carry out at once the relieving him**of 
the outlying and most important parts of his dominion, 
but of eve*n requesting him to remove his summer quarters 
elsewhere—Lord Guszon being, it is said, unable to stand a 
Scotchman, and also, like a certain character in Pope, to " bear 
a brother near the throne.*’ This removal is purposeless, and 
will cost an immense ,sum, but the present Viceroy has a 
facility for spendihg public money in such .ways, and also a 
facility for explaining* their reasonableness which he alone can 
perceive. As we shall see after, he is a peculiarly gifted mortal 
in many, if not in most respects. But tb return to Sir 
Mackworth Young ;—he has been particularly unfortunate, in 
having doubly reduced the importance ‘and prestige of the 
Punjab as the most important and fightit/g division of India, 
and as being almost one with the summer court and capi¬ 
tal of the Viceroy. The glory of the Punjab, however, as 
having cost us the severest' campaigns,' as furnishing the 
finest fighting men, as containing the most'and best troops, as 
having helped to turn the tide in the Mutiny, as having been 
the great acquisition of the greatest^ Proconsul India has 
known, as having furnished the finest adminstrators from the 
commencement under Sir John Lawrence and his famous 
band of Lieutenants, as containing tiiree such cities as Delhi, 
Lahore; and Amritsar, and as being still the bulwark of India 
against invasion from the North-West, and where the brunt 
of the battle will fall, can never depart for all the funny efforts 
of a weak-minded Viceroys whose evil work maybe undone 
by his successor or some future imperious Dalhousie who will 
brook no resistance to his will. whirligig of time some¬ 
times brings on sudden and startling revenges, and the present 
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Viceroy may live to see some of them. In any case, Sir 
Mackworth Young leaves the Punjab shortly, and his suc¬ 
cessor is variously named. In it *is one of the Prizes of the 
service, but now not to be compai^^d with either the North- 
West Provinces or Bengal. There would have been a choice 
of men had Mr. Holderness continYied in India. Unfortu¬ 
nately, there are no very prominent men to draw from Madras 
or Bombay, as has sometimes been done before. Mr. Rivaz 
has been* generally named for the past, and probably the 
choice wilUrest on him. 

, Sir Antony MacDonal, as he spells his Gaelic name since 
he becaiqe ^Ghief in the NorthrWest Provinces and Oudh, 
will also shortly vacate his post. He has gone through 
almost all India—saving of course Bombay and Madras— 
except the Punjab. He began life in Bengal, and rose step 
by step by dint of sheer—what shall I call it ? The young 
man from the Galway bogs could ndt^be repressed. He had 
a l?ead on his shoulders. There is not an^official in India, not 
even the present Viceroy,, who could have written Sir Antony's 
masterly minutes on the Bengal Laqds Survey Question, or 
unravelled the old Forest jumble, or got through the complicated 
North-West Provinces Tenancy Question, And Sir Antony has 
been equally vigorous and all-guiding and supervising in the 
awful famines he haa had to cope with' But just as “virtue 
is its own reward,’’ so he must be content td bear the practical 
non-recognition of his superabounding merits by ungrate¬ 
ful country and find his extinction probably in the Secretary 
of State's Councfl. He cannot hope to be a future Governor 
ofJBombay aft^r Lord Northcote’s excellent rule, though 
there have been Sit Bartle Frere and Sir Richard Temple 
there. At all eveiiTs, the young Galway man cannot com¬ 
plain that the Fates have Dcen unkind to l;i^im, and it is 
a startling fact that well-nigh the whole service in the North- 
West Provinces and Oudh will be glad of his departure. I 
wonder what the Viceroy would have done had Sir Antony 
been the Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab instead of Sir 
Mackworth Young. 1 do firmly believe ipstead of the 
Lieutenant-Governor having to shift his quarters, Sir Antony 
wolf id * have compelled Lord Cprzon to have moved away to 
Mussoorie, or even Darjt?eling, in fact, > any where out of near 
proximity to Sir Antony. The question also arises, who will 
take Sir Antony’s place ? Universal public opinion in the North- 
West Provinces whether European or Native, where they know 
him best, points to Mr. La Touche, the sweetest-dispositioned 
and kindest-hearted man going, who, as,Sir Antony’s Chief 
Secretary, managed to make bis unbearable rule endurable. 
Beogaly too, must soon lose Sir Johu Woodburn. Sir John 
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Woodburn, unlike Sir Antony MacDonal, has never attracted 
much public notice. H<\w, from being quite unknown, he 
happened to get the Chief Commissionership of the Central 
Provinces, and thence wa^quietly transferred to the Govern¬ 
ment of India Secretariat,owas at one tihie matter of comment. 
Then he got on to Bengal to the exclusion of Sir Antony, 
who was looking for it. Per*haps it is as well he did so, for 
Bengal has had a peaceful and tranquil time under him. One 
of his principal acts was to undo the work of Sir Antony in 
the matter of the Survey Settlement, whereby life gained the 
lasting gratitude of the Bengali Zemindars. He has also 
always stuck by the Service ; and somehow or other has not 
managed to rouse the wrath of the Bengali Press—which is a 
remarkable feat for any one, as I may predict Lord Curzon 
will find fojr himself before he leaves a couple years hence. 
I cannot account for Sir Jrohn’s success all through, except his 
quiet steadiness; in vvoik. Unlike previous Lieutenant-Go\;er- 
nors of Bengal, Sir John Woodburn had no meteoric career 
previously. Who will be his successor ? Of course the 
vaulting ambition ^df Mr. Cotton wpuld like to see himself 
appointed. I am afraid, however, that a long course of Burmah 
is before him before he can hope for Bengal, and that ‘this 
will be reserved for*Sir Frederick Fryer if he can be Induced 
to take it. If not- i -— “ —? In Bengal it^elt, at present, there is 
no one approaching Mr. Bucklarid, the Chief Secretary, for 
experience and ability, but as the Viceroy does not like ability 
when too near him Mr. Buckland has not much chance. He may 
be pushed on to Assam if Mr. Frazer or Mr. Fuller does not 
get it. But although Assaln of the present day offers the 
fullest field for a really able man, and Mr. Auckland may make 
his mark there and bring on Chittagong as an outlet for the 
produce of Eas'Lern Bengal, 1 feel that Mr. Buckland's talents 
and abilities will be quite lost in it. 

I need nbt take up Madras at length. Lord Ampthill has 
done nothing as yet beyond paying a first visit round a small 
part of the country. His antecedents as one out of several 
Private Secretaries to Mr. Chamberlain, and one whom be was 
willing to lose, do not say or promise much for him.. His 
career will probably be like that of qtost Madras Governors : a 
respectable mediocrity' with a return to private life at home. 

Still less need be said of Lord Northcote of Bombay. He 
has had to combat both famine and plague. He has not belied 
expectations, and further, has-^won the esteem, and even the 
.affection of Bombay. He is said to be no favourite with Lord 
Curzon, and that tlffere exist no cordial relations between the 
twoi Of course he is practically independent, and it matters 
little. It is strange, however, that Lord Curzon should be at 
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difTerences with so many of his great strong subordinate 
satraps^ and in this case where Lord Northcote is so universally 
loved. • 

I have now arrived at the last and toughest part of my 
delicate pencilliiigs to delinei^te Hlis mightiness the Great 
Mogul ” as 1 have styleltl him, or r^^ther, as he grandiosely 
styled himself in one of his many speeches, for he is a great 
speechifyer. With a firm conviction of being si/perior to every 
one else, and yet belying that conviction by being unable to 
bear ability—so unlike, thus, to Lord Dalhousie, who could 
pick out al^lity* and have them about him, for Lord Dalhousie 
himself was able in the last degree and had no fear of being 
outshone—•ho began speechifyiifg about everything before 
even he had left England, making the most wonderful 
promises of what his performances were to be in India. So 
far, and the most part of his Viceroyalty is past, hi^ perform¬ 
ances have lain in the line of things he “ought not to have 

doi^e. ” But what he has done may be glahced af. *- 

JUNILie, JUNidR. c.s. 

* [We must ask “J. J.'s" permission to cut short, for the present, 
his very severe observations on the Vicercw—<he lent’th too, of 
this latter portion being equal to all that has gone before! J. J. 
divides his remarks on the Viceroy into— Not pulling well with various 
“ Govern'ors and Governments; ’* oiTcnding laijge and influential public 
classes and masses as the* Army with his Shdooting Rules, the Native 
Pi inces with his T^vel Resolution ; neglecting to hear the represent¬ 
ation of the Di<;abilities of Native Christians m South India; ignoring 
entirely the Hindus, i.c., the nation in India in both the Victoria 
Memorial and in his^mentton of Delhi; while as a contrast, markedly 
favouring the Mahomedans, and even going out of his way to do 
so ; despising the Anglo-Indian or “ Eurasian ” body of North India many 
of wnom have been %.nd are oflicers in the Army and in the Civil Service 
(it is specially mentiog^d that the late Colonel Warhurton, '‘Warden 
of the Marches, ” was an Anglo-Indian or Eurasian) ; interfering with 
the Civil Courts as in the Hoff case, where, to anyone* who knows, it 
was all a conspiracy against Hoff, and the Jurors were right ; losing 
India the services of smen of the finest intellect and sen^ of justice 
as Mr. Pennell, and of t];ie keenest sense of honour and highest services 
as Mr. Fanchawe ; descending to writing in home magazines, and then 
even not telling the truth about Delhi, and otherwise misrepresenting 
things in favour of his pet sectional museum scheme, which he has 
foistei* on the public in the*'* Memorial ” and which is sure to become a 
dismyil failure ; advocating impossible and absurd curtailment of Reports ; 
and other things too numerous {pr us *to further enumerate—even to his 
gush ! If we do come to print the remainder of “ J. J 's' ’ article, we must 
supply the antidote with it. We do not thiifk further that it is yet time to 
judge of Lord Curzon’s Viceroyalty. For ourselves we believe him to be 
honest, hard-wdrking, and with large and sincere views of the welfare of 
the country, even if somewhat unusuar yn his ways and ideas, or inexperi* 
enced or quite Western and non-Oiiental. We also have every hope he- 
will really achieve something solid and substantial before he leaves 
India. As yet .he has been mostIy,a learner, and there is much to learn of 
India even for the oldest and most thoughtful and observant.—£(f., 
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D uring 1898 there appeared several articles in this 
Review on ** Soifth African Problems ” dated from 
Pietermaritzbu^?, and over the signature of the same writer 
who now pens these few lines. The Boer War had , not then 
commenced; nor was it even contemplated by any one. The 
writer of the articles had exceptional facilities for knowing 
both Boers and Britons, often working and living along witli 
the former; at the same time that he was conij|e(^ed with a 
number of influential organs of public opinion.' These organs, 
save one m the Orange River State, were rabidly anti-Boer 
and pro-Rhodes and the League and Capitalist party who 
followed him. But the writer’s efforts were always directed, 
where possible, to aday pkssions, and to set things in their 
true and proportional light. So, too, it was in the articles 
referred to in this Review. These articles had not only the 
large and uifluential circulation of the regular readers of the 
Review itself in both India and En|rland, and also America, 
but were specially circulated among leading politicians at 
Home and in South Africa. How true was every word written 
in them may be seen by referring to - them. We have not 
the space here, hOwevei, to quote them either in their entirety 
or by whole-pages. We would only point out that of the two 
courses that we said then lay open to Mr. Chamberlain, 
he chose the worst; that the Boers have truly' proved a “ hard 
nut to crack ; ” and that the . Black ” trouble,—greater than 
any we have yet encountered in South Africa,—still looms in 
the future, even if the Boers became ond^ with the English, 
which is not ^ikely. It might be merely a coincidence, but 
immediately we left South Africa, and our influence in the 
press and Jn private was removed, the pbwers of evil there, 
as represented by the mendacious League and their willing 
slaves the Uitlander scum of all the nations of the globe 
parading and masquerading as Britons—whom even Lord 
Roberts hims^f had to refuse permission to stay in the 
Transvaal (who, however, cowards as they were, mostly'them¬ 
selves cleared out on the first outbreak of war!) ; these all 
gained head, and by lying “ Petitions ” and the like carried the 
day with the press, the public, the parliament, and the Ministry 
at Home, Any discussion even that was possible' was marred 
by ** Imperial Jingoism ” on (he one side, and Pro-Boerism 
6 n the other. Delevda est Carthago expressed the sentiments 
of the one party, just as complete, independence and freedom 
frotd impertinent and ignorant interference the sentiments 
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of the other party. With a Chamberlain at the helm at home 
and a Milner representing him the Cape, instead of the 
old race of high diplomats and experienced rulers,—with people 
not understanding the Dutt^ chavactbr,—with the cries oi 
the Uitlanders and the Gold partjr ; with England’s appre¬ 
hensions on the one side and the Boer's apprehensions on the 
other ; all these capped by the Jingo cry “ revenge for 
Majuba ".and the call for inore troops, and Kruger’s Pride 
of Place, Wealth and Power, things soon reached—as they were 
bound to-aa crisis, and there resulted the Ultimatum " and 
the War. 

Both skJess were to blame, ^he Transvaal, as represented 
by Krt^er, might have easily yielded without loss of dignity 
or substantial rights. Milner, too, might have made the pill 
less bitter. But British and Boer alike did not understand 
each other. And there was no all-wise, experienced and 
powerful Mediator. Mr. Ohamberlaii|pWill seothesc lines, and 
will know that long before things began to come tb a head-— 
when the troubles were only brewing—he recGi\jcd private 
representations to get the accomplished «nd experienced, the 
suave and the strong, Marquis of Dufferhi ^nd Ava, sent out 
with full powers to heal all the differences, as he surely would 
have done. But in his, ChambeiIain’s^ Pride of Place and 
Power, he ncglecterh these representations. It is an utler 
mistake of Lord Salisbury, whose mind became receptive to a 
lie, to say that there was a previous conspiracy " against 
British dominion in South Africa, and it is as well vve found 
it out in time. The alleged “ conspiracy ” is an after-invention — 
not of Lord Salisbury’s—to bolster up the Jingo party. Some 
criminatory documents have been discovered, belonging to a 
few isolated individuals, to support this theory and the pre¬ 
paration of armaments has been brought forw^d in confirma¬ 
tion of it. But there are always crank and \vild heads every ¬ 
where,. and the thing as a settled Boer policy^ is utterly prepos¬ 
terous. And we kdow it to be false. The Boers could see 
trouble coming with the formation of the League, and the 
support accorded to it Mr. Rhodes and the ousguided Press 
at Home, and would have been less than human if they did 
no^ prepare for eventualities. «But as for contesting with Great 
Britain the dominion of ^outh Africa, it* simply never entered 
their heads. It was only their own independence they regard¬ 
ed or cared (or ; and it was only when they thought, rightly 
or wrongly, that that independence was threatened, that they 
took the initiative. Both these ilrere mistakes, and under the 
circumstances we may‘v;ell overlook them. It is probable 
that wc, or any other nation, would have done just the samp. 

. In the continuance of the War both h.ave shone equally— 
tOL. CXIII.] . 19 
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both have 'won successes and renown—and the Boers more 
^han renown: the respect of their enemies and the admiration 
4>f the world. Let us be Crank: there is probably no other 
people—except perhaps the Scotch—and they number millions 
to the tens of thousands of'the Boers—ivho would have fought, 
and often successfully, agidnst a British Army ten times their 
number and led,, by the ablest generals for over two years, 
and are fighting still though three-fourths of them are either 
in the grave or in captivity. As an honorable a'nd brave 
people we must accord honor to this brave—even ff giistaken— 
nation. Is it then impossible now, without being ranked as 
Boerish —without being ranked along with the Boers^ in pride 
and obstinacy, which always somehow defeat«theniselves, to 
pursue a 7'ta mtdia, giving England her due share, which is the 
supreme dominion and sovereignty of South Africa (barring the 
German strip, which is sure to come up by-and-bye) and giving 
the Boer his, which an autonomy such as that enjoyed by 
all our Colonies, and which is all that the Boers want ? They 
do not contest the ^preme over-lordship of England—if they 
entertained the idea jn th^ heat engendered on the first out¬ 
break of War, they ^have long since given it up. We repeat 
the question is it impossible to give England her due share, 
and the Boer his ? It is because there is such a via ■Mediae 
one in accordance too With justice, that l,pen these lines. 

In the consideration of this most important matter the 
outer limits are— 

first for England to render any attempt to make head against 
her again impossible; and secondly, for the Boer to have his 
Dutch feeling of independence respected. ^ 

Between these two outside limits, these is room enough to 
bring the two together in peace. The • Boers are willing 
enough for the first, and their fortresses levelled with the 
ground. They'''hs^e no further need of arsenals and military 
stores, artillery, etc. Without ail these, which alone could 
enable them again to make war; with ten. thousand trobps at 
Johannesburg—Tor the Boers may probably be glad to get 
rid of the Rand, which has been the cause of all these troubles,— 
an equal numbhr in the Highlands of Natal, and an equal 
force at Kimberley or near there ; any further atttempt would 
be chimerical. 1 have said that £he Boers may be glad enough 
to get the Rand off their hands. This strip of territory should 
be British, and joined on to Natal, or formed into a British 
Colony by itself. It would thus part off the two'Boer States 
of the Transvaal and the Ocahge River Colony or State 
whichever it may be. Jx would also serve two other all-import¬ 
ant purposes—besides the previously named one of being the 
local^' of a Biitish garrison—the'one being to help to pay off 
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the cost of this fratricidal struggle, and to keep the Boer 
Transvaal Government poor, so ^ to be unable in future to 
spend millions oh armaments and their Hollander ridden 
services. Pretoria, however, ^would sbe * included in the Dutch 
State—^Pretoria dismantled, and n^ver again to be fortified. 
For the Rand strip a small outlet to the sea North of Zululand 
may be given to the 'Boers as an <ict of * favour and as 
bringing |ier within the pale, and commercial activity, of a 
British Colony. 

What romaihs is, are the Boers willing to have a modified 
iodependence, and in what form should it be to ** save their 
face. ” • , • 

England , is *quite sick and tired of the war. England has 
no dastardly revengeful wish to completely wipe such a brave 
and magnificent race out of existence. Hence she is willing 
to forego further bloodshed if the, first of the' above-con¬ 
sidered objects—her supreme dominion-^is secured. It is not 
a Question of that the Boers must be brought down on their 
knees—or annihilated. If Mr. Asquith and Sir Edward Grey 
from among the liberal leaders, cfr Lard Hardwickc and 
others from among the ‘Tories wish for thaf—for their reported 
words would almost seem to imply that—they misread 
themselves, and even the true instincts of noble and heroic 
England that wouTd«fight the world dn a^ms if need be, and 
that would not treat cruelly the worst enemy. 

As we have seen above, the supreme*dominion of England 
can be secured,, and the Boers themselves are willing to 
acknowledge It,* and to be ranked as a British-protected 
State. There qan, therefore, be no further question about 
this. 

The second Is, in what form should the modified indepen¬ 
dence be ? How is this, which the Boers W'%nt, to be given 
them without our suffering in the estimatidn of the world ? 
I do nqt see where \he estimation of the world comes in when 
we annex Johannesburg as “ the spoils of war,” get the costs 
of the war paid, draw the teeth and claws of the Boer lion, 
render future trouble impossible, and get the Boer State to 
become a part and parcel of our dominion. The real thing 
renfairiing is the ** saving of our face,*’ and the “ saving of the 
Boer’s face." The former, as has beed shown above, is suffi¬ 
ciently done ; and if we are codtent, tbe “ rapscallion ” 
element of Europe may “ estimate ’’ us just as much or as 
little as they like. Surely we as a world-power do not exist 
by the grace of such estimation.'* The Boer face,*’ however, 
has also to be saved ’ —and they fully'deserve it. And this 
can only be done, simultaneously with the dismantling of 
their forts, and the allotment of the intervening Rand strip or 
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British Colony, by giving them their modified and protected 
autonomy immediately following the declaration of their 
surrender. Let it be an ‘♦unconditional surrender/' let them 
take back the Pretoria andf northern portion of the Transvaal 
even as our gift, but let it be undei‘stood, that their own Govern¬ 
ment, etc., immediately anti necessarily follow their declaration 
—the very day^ This will “ save their face,” make the war to 
at once cease, and bring an honorable and lasting termination 
of war. 

To any one who wishes peace in South Afniqa, ^nd a firm 
foundation laid for the future brotherhood, and even union 
of the races, the above course—which is also the onlv possible 
one—will commend itself. There can be no real bbjection to 
let the ^ew and poor Boers enjoy their barren and rocky 
patrimony in their own way. Even “ capitalists ” will not 
covet the stt^rile veldts of the North and the East, or the 
Riistcnberg fields. 

There is no previous ” Crown Colony ” Government needed 
for the course set forth above. Indeed, the “Crown Colony ” 
Government, and martial .rule, all come into it—are included 
in it in the “ unconditional surrender ” declaration of the 
Boers. 

Let then. Lord Kitchener be authorised to allow the Boer 
Governments to enter, on negotiations, on the above basis. 
All the rest are mefb matters of detail. 

But—and’here I write with the emphasis of writing from 
knowledge and not theorising—if the way sketched above in 
outline be not followed, and war is continued till itiklegenerates 
into murder, and then an enforced Military rule, to be suc¬ 
ceeded by a “ Crown Colony ” GovernraentJ the result will 
be as surely as the Boers are what they are,- and the sun shines 
in Africa, therp, will be, not merely, say, 3o,000 troops in 
garrison, but 50 ,eoo troops ; there will be not a cessation of 
expenditure, but a huge sura will be required annually for an 
indefinite period ; there will not be peacei but sure outbreaks 
on favourable opportunities. And for all this, wc may as well 
retire altogether and at o.ice from South Africa. “The game 

not worth the candle! ” 


A. M. C> i> 



Auf, XV.—ACROSS THE PELOPONNESUS. 

I.—Olympia to Andrits-<ena. 

Afoot and light-hearted 1 take to the open road. 

Walt Whitman 

A NDRITS.^NA tVas our de.<!,tination and Andritssena 
was said to be twelve hours’ journey away. There¬ 
fore it was that it behoved us to make an earl^f start ; we were 
stirring long before the dawn*and breakfasting by candle-light. 
There are two routes that may be followed from Olympia to 
Andritsaehh ;*one which ascends the valley of the Alpheus for 
six hours (we mea.sure distance by hours in the mountains of 
Greece) befor^ crossing the stfeam and turning S. This was 
foIlowiSd by Professor Mahaffy and may be found described in his 
delightful Rambles and Studies’' (Chapter XII). The other, 
which, on deliberation we chose, crosses the river a little below 
Olympia and winds into the hills in . a consistent S. £. trend. 
T\yo guides from Athen.s, whom vv^ met yesterday with the 
party from the “ Argonaut, ” insisted that it was' a two days’ 
journey; such is the manner of guides being for the most part 
luxurious and pampered ^nimals, prosperous, and portly. Pro¬ 
fessor Mahaffy rode by the one route ahd \ve walked the. other 
within the day.* 

On quitting the hjatcl our first business was to get across the 
river and to that end*to find the ferry.* the hotel despite its 
high pretensions and our Englisli-speakiiig host we could get 
little information that was satisfactory, so ive had to trust to 
fortune and a t>fief reconnoitring of the road the previous 
evening. Murray puts the ferry at three-quarters of an hour’s 
distance. We foun^ it within a tnile. Descending by a middle 
track gradually toi^ards the river wc sighted in about twelve 
minutes, a largest flat-bottomed boat—or rather punt—moored 
to the opposite bank and pu.shing on came to a* little rustic hut 
and another boat of like kind on our sidb. So far good, but 
there .was neither Terryman nor oar. The river het‘e looks deep 
and*runs rather swiftly, and its breadth is as the breadth of 
the Thames between Oxford and Godstow. 

We wondered how Jong we should have to wait, chafing 
atjthe delay (for the day promised to be hot, our goal was 
far, the way unknown), bpt, there being nothing else to be done, 
lit pipes and watched the water. There seemed no one at all 
about, but presently a man sauntered into view on the further 
bank, in appearance suggesting the town rather than the country 
and certainly not at all like a ferryman. At him we shouted the 

* Cf. The Alpheua at Olyaipia i& broad and i.ipa), <iiid about the breadth And 
colour of the Tiber at Koine.” 

Dodwell Tour Through Grii'u^ 12, p. 336 , 
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nearest we could attain to a question in the vernacull^, but he 
remained wholly impassive. However, just as we were debating 
the wisdom of going back td the hotel and impressing a boy 
to punt us over, a brisk ^ form swung down the path above us 
and the ferryman had come. He tried to extort two drachmas 
from us, which was impudetitly excessive, but we were, at all 
events, on the right side of the Alpheus ! 

From the river side the path slanted across the level fields, at 
one time merging in something very like a dry ditch,' and led 
obviously towards a dip in the low ridge bordering the valley. 
So far, at all events, our way was made plain before us, and very 
pleasant it was, winding up in the morning freshness, passing 
on the way peasants and cattle and mules and sheep. Inci¬ 
dentally vre stop a run-away pony for its panting owner and 
exchange vernacular greetings with all and sundry. ' Kal- 
emairass ’ (koX^ ^fiipav tras, good-day to you) is a simple for¬ 
mula and easily learnt, and* friendly greeting between those who 
pass in high-way or b^e-way is the kindly custom of the land.* 

On topping our dip we had before us .a little town, by name 
MSkredsia ; very spi;uce' and new and suggestive of progress. 
Here we made a tdra to the left into a fairly good cart-road 
leading towards Crdstena (CrdistSnS) our first route-mark. 
We reached Crdstena \>y 8 o'clock, a fair-sized town in a hollow 
of a varied up and dowV country. Here wff made trial of the 
wine of the country,*'which requires a educated palate or, at 
all events, an exceeding great thirst. Providently, too, we 
bought a small store of lemons for the way : because one 
cannot be sure of finding drink when once condmitted to a road 
or mountain track in Greece^ neither from thq wayside khpn 
nor from stream or spring in the Greek hills (than which no 
purer or more refreshing draught is to be foAnd anywhere), and 
on a hot day in default of these a lemon will be found a most 
acceptable anti(!ote>to thirst. 

The neigljbourhood of Cr^stena has an ^interest as being 
associated with Xenophon’s later years after-his return fronk the 
expedition of Cyrus and his subsequent banishment from 
Athens. The territory of Skillus, assigned to him by the Spar¬ 
tans, where he built a temple to Artemis' and passed his time in 
writing books and in field sports, was somewhere hereabouts, 
and a stream we presently cross i^ probably the Selin us. 
(Paus. V, vi, 5 .) 

We are now following a white and dusty but exceedingly 
civilized road through open country with the long range of 
Caiapha somewhat to the right and far ahead loftier lime¬ 
stone ridges, together forming a long barrier which doubtless 
screens Andritaena. It is Sunday morning ; and we meet 
great Companies of folk all wending towards Crdstena» whether 
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to ChurcK or no, who shall say ? All regard us curiously. It 
is soon very hot and the breeze which keeps us going comes 
fitfully. More than one halt in* a shady nook is necessary 
before we reach higher ground and Sfe freshened by' a really 
cool breeze. After a •time ^e begin winding into hill country 
and a great snowy crest is discernible in the distance to the 
far north (t. e,, behind and to the left), doubtless Atra Vouno, 
near neighbour of Erymanthos. 

Precisely at 11 A. M. a strange thing happens. Our road 
suddenly gives out. The fair and broad high-road which has 
tftken us thus far securely, breaks off sheer and literally 
precipitates, us into the wilderness. Back the white carriage¬ 
way stsetches firm and safe and comfortably obvious ; forward 
across a fringe of broken earth, that looks as if it had been 
only yesterday turned up by the spade, are fields strewn with 
rugged stones, round which the young grain wavfes like a sea 
over a reef of rocks. Perched on a h'ill^to the right is a village, 
wMht we have not a notion. Obviously, it is hecessary to 
gather information, A woman and some children ,are to be 
seen In a field by a dry waterway. Towards them we steer a 
careful course through thb sea of grain. A dog, first met of the 
truculent dogs of Hellas, greets us with furious menace, but we 
find out that the village is Gremka and tl^e path lies somewhere 
above. Accordingly twe climb towards Gremka, and on 
reaching the houses naturally choose wronglV amid a labyrinth 
of paths and get involved. An attempt 'to enter' a yard for 
enquiry brings out three or four savage watch-dogs, who charge 
down open-mouthed as if to devour us. We draw back to 
mq^'e favourable ground and form«a sort of hollow square, till 
relieved by a pleasaift old lady who puts us right for the main 
street of Gremka. * 

Fairly arrived in Gremka we are at once. the object of 
curiosity and interest and soon the centre of a group of idlers, 
one in a broad-cloth and an Alpine hat, two or three in fur- 
taneUa'and leggingsy the rest non-descript. They hem us in 
with greetings and enquiries, borrow our field-glasses and 
eagerly compete for a view. In return one , brings a noble 
stoup of wine and we pledge the company. They ply as with 
questions, where have we come/rom, what are we, whither are 
we going and why, but 'conversation is not easy, as we only 
catch with understanding one word in six. One friend more 
solicitous urges the distance of Andritsaena and the wisdom of 
stopping for me night at Greml^a. We get free as soon as we 
conveniently can and make on*hopefuIly along what is now a 
mountain track. The way forward, however, is largely conjec¬ 
tural. Twice when the ways divide we are only hindered ^om 
taking the wrong path by the fortunate accident that some 
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one is there at the critical moment to put us right ; for in¬ 
stead of ascending the way ^t first leads downwards. But before 
we have, gone very far we are hailed from behind and 
overtaken by one of otir lately-made acquaintances from 
the village, who soon ngakes it clear that he purposes to 
make himself responsible for our further safe conduct. Impress¬ 
ed with the bi^'wildering superfluity of irrelevant mountain 
paths on the way to Andritsaena, we acquiesce with resignation, 
almost with alacrity. 

At each turn of the track, which sooii 'letffls steadi¬ 
ly up, the view widens. About noon we reach a rounded 
knole, clear of trees, high up, from which a splendid view 
opens back to the mountains of Achaia. fferc we insist 
on halting for lunch, reclining in the scanty shade of some 
bushes on the steep below and diink the cool mountain air 
with thankfulness. I,.ecsa'idros ( Ai^ai'Spos ), that is our guide’s 
name, points out the most conspicuous summits by narpe 
Tlie view sweeps across the breadth of the Peloponnesus 
almost from end to end. Right opposite is Atra-Vouno 
with Erymantho ivTirfiediatciy behind ^ somewhat to the right 
East) is wliat Leesandros ” calls Korintho-Vouno, but we 
conjecture to be Chelmos. The thiid snowy mass is much 
further to the east, right across the Peloponnesus, and is most 
probably Cyllene. „ * 

Delightful, as is the prospect, luxurious as is our shady perch, 
we can make no long stay, for it is still said to be six hours 
to Andritsaena. On we go accordingly, up etnd down through 
magnificent and varied scenery, now along a pine clad steep, 
now across a rough ravine, 'now through^ a cultivated valley. 
Our party increases as we go, for we fall iji with a little string 
of travellers going our way, with whom our guide join com¬ 
pany ; a quaiitv caravan of nearly a dozen we Anally make, 
men and boys, bes'idcs a small yellow dog of alert and com¬ 
bative dispPsition. 

After about a couple of hours the party pauses for rest ^ and 
refreshment at a wayside khan. We are glad enough 
to rest too, and lie outstretched on a rustic bench under an 
oak and drink water from a spring near. When our little 
company is again ready for a start Lpesandros takes his leave 
commending us to one of the party whose destination is pre¬ 
sumably the same as ours Up and up we climb again 
through stony places and by the roughest of tracks. Some¬ 
times for a respite we get a level piece through cultivated 
ground, but for the most pait the track is of the stoniest 
variety indigenous to*" Greece, that is to say, roughly strewn 
with small rocks, rounded or jagged as happens, through which 
one stumbles as best one can, and when not steeply up, then 
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generally steeply down. How four-footed beasts with burdens 
(and without boots) pick their way among the stones and 
boulders is a marvel to the strangeif 

Our general tendency has all along been upward, but 
late in the afternoon we find* ourselves traversing a long and 
gentle incline very nearly level over a sweep of broad upland 
bordered b^ great mountain ridges. We have^ a kodak with 
us and it makes a diversion tb drop behind and snap-shot the 
caravan. 

Here toe, for the first time in Greece, we hear the familiar 
vpice of the cuckoo coming pleasantly across from the ridge 
on our left.. Our companions <ire surprised to hear that the 
cuckoo-lias the* same name in England too 1 Curiously we do 
not hear the cuckoo again till the very last of our walking days 
in Greece, on the way down from Delphi, somewhere in the 
neighbourhood of Livadhia. 

At the end of this incline we come'to^a dry •river-bed, and 
hefb most of the party turn off to make for af * choreeo' 
( x<»ptov ) which can be. seen perched high up on, the ridge 
to the right front. We follow our 'reminning guide across 
the river-bed, and on modnting a rough hill-Side reach another 
small khan at the top, on a bench in front of which two fully 
armed and accoutred Greek linesmen ar^ resting. Our guide 
explains that they aCt as police in the mountain ; * asteenomce ’ 
(darvnfiot ) is his word for police. Here a*gain a short rest 
and a drink. Our guide says only an*hour to 'Andritsisena 
or a little more, and we plod on. But it is a very long hour and 
our steps grow hbavicr and heavier. Still on and up winding 
roupd along the^ ridge to the right. Twilight comes on, the 
last hour becomes two and a long two at that: the path is 
rough as ever and wifi stumble on from stone to stone, till it 
becomes something of a struggle to keep going a^all. ** Where, 
Oh where is Andritsaena ? " “ Quite near ^ says our guide 
cheerfully; but stiil we find no sign of human habitation, 
still Ipss of civilized town or village. At last about half past 
seven we fairly sight the lights of houses round a dip in the 
lofty ridge along which we h^ve been moving,; and now we 
strike into another genuine carriage-road— {Sif/ioa-ioi Spo/ios’j 
as they call it on the way tcv Andritsaena. More than once 
before in the course of ofir march beyond Gremka we came 
upon a newly-made bridge, broad Anough for a road-way, 
which carried us over a small chasm or across a torrent-bed. 
It seems plaid that some day there is to be a carraiage-road all 
the way from Crdstena to Andritsmna ; but there is still some_ 
stiff work for the engineer before it is donew 
Once and again also we came upon a stretch of roughly-wrot^ght 
cobble stones extending over a section of our way. Tov/imkov’’ 

’ VOL. CXili.] 20 
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quoth our guide feelingly, meaning that it was an attempt at 
road-building by the Turks. We learnt to know (and shun if 
possible) these lengths of Turkish road. Very evil are they— 
a fitting relic of Turkish |,administrative methods. Man and 
beast avoid them sedulously, and wherever they occur, there 
you will find also, if there^is space for it a narrow border track 
without pavingv stones, and to this you stick, if you are wise. 
Sometimes there is nothing for it; but to go over the uneven 
stones, and then you flounder as best you can, and are lucky if 
you escape without bruises. For these stone 'patK'Ways, like 
the Turks who had them constructed, are the very devil. 

Gladly did we hail the lights of Andritsaena and j^oon were 
walking along the village street. Our guide takes us straight 
to the abode of Antoni Leondarites, who entertains the 
stranger and is even inscribed in Murray. The housejoverlooks 
the main street and is reached through a small side alley and 
by a flight of steps. We'are well received by Antoni himself, 
a bearded Greek ratjier handsomely dressed, who leads through 
a small courtyard and under a dark entry and ushers us into a 
spacious room, where we throw off our packs and drop into 
chairs. Our guide; whose name is Sodrates Faschalenos, takes 
his leave, after offering to conduct us to-morrow to the Steelous 
(Sr^Xov;) Anglice Columns, f.e., to the Temple of • Bassx. 
We close with it and agree to pay ten drachmas for his services 
rendered and in prbspect. 

The room is rather low-pitched, but fresh and clean and 
moderately furnished. There are a couple of tables, a bed, a 
sofa, a few chairs. Our host's European clothes hang from pegs 
or. the walls and round a mirror some photographs are ranged. 

We endeavour to express our primary need of a wash. 
Antoni nods and smiles comprehension. We are invited 
into the courtyard and are soon engaged in ablutions that 
are truly and gratifyingly Homeric. The brave Antoni brings 
a basin ( ) ; Mrs. Leondarites brings a jug and pours 

water over our hands. 

\4pvipa 8’d/A^MroXo9 irpoxd^ ^tpavaa 

KoXq, *}(pv(ragf mrlp dpyvpc'oto X^vros* 

After the exertions of the day the mountain air is keen i it 
is positively chilly in tfie house hven. after one has put on all 
ones spare apparel. (Dur, supper is not long in preparation and 
consists of eggs, bread, milk and cream cheese of the country; 
the milk and eggs are good, but the bread and cheese a little 
sour. We are too tired to b;^'' critical, almost too tired to be 
hungry. Then to bed and sound sleep, not ill-earned. 

* {2 0 be continued.') 

-* - — - - — - 

* Odyos, i. 136,7* 



Art. XVI.~BR0THER PRIIJCE AND THE BRIDE. 
A PSYOHOLOGICAf- 3 TUDY. 


O N May yth, 1834, a /oung medical student made the 
following memorandum :—In the afternoon, at half 
past four, having suffered under conviction of star fifteen months^ 
and during the last month with the utmost agony, it pleased 
God, of his infinite mercy, to reveal His Son Jesus Christ to 
me, by faikh, wdiilst I was in earnest prayer in my bed-room." 

. The journal which follows embraces the period from July 
29th, 183$, ^to October 28th, 1839, and extracts from it were 
published, witlif a preface, in 1859, or after twenty years’ mature 
consideration. The experiences contained therein are much 


the same as in all such cases of * awakening,' and they differ 
from these Only in the extraordinary result to which they led. 
Of course such ’ experiences ' differ with the character of the 
mihds subjected to them, but. for alf hjgh-strung souls, the 


description given by Cardinal Wiseman of the period preceding 
the attainment of that ** Peace of .God which passeth all 
understanding ” generally applies :— • ■ ’ 

**‘During this tremendous probation the soul is dark, parched, 


and way less, as earth without water, as one staggering across 
a desert, or to rise to a nobler illustrationt like Him, remotely, 
who lay upon the ground on Olivet, ioathingf the cup which He 
had longed for beyond the sweet chalice which He had drunk 


with His apostles just before.” 

The way, we ’say, is much the same for all men of that 


pe<;uliar temper jvhich produces apostles and martyrs,—it is the 
way of the' Valley of humiliation’ leading to the hills of Beulah. 
The issue is in that "Peace of God which passeth knowledge. 
But the marvel lies in the diversity of the ground of the mental 
attitude, whereon that Peace is found ; and herein lies the 


psychological problem. . 

The great intellect of Wiseman ; the far greater intellect of 
Newman, found that peace, at last, only in the infallibility of a 
human being occupying an Italian See. For thpm, " the name 
of ” the Pope is a strong tower; the righteous runneth into 
it and is safe.” To the beaul^iful soul, which on earth was 
Mrs. Booth, that peace la^ in work, work, work, for the moral 
and physical health of Christ’s sufferjng brethren around her. 
By some of the type of S. Bernard, or Thomas a Kempis, it 
is found in entire withdrawal fpm the world and contempla¬ 
tion of their own spiritual symptoms. For the extraordinary 
man who is the subject of this study the, Peace of God is this, 
as stated in his journal encrytof 28th October 1839 :— ^ 

“ I have passed night through the middle of selfy and now, at 
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length, copte out at the other side into God^ where I abide 
continually, day and night, waking and sleeping, without one 
moment's intermission." 

This he explains furdiereon :— 

'* 1 now say, in all simplicity, tliat I am in a hetbitueU state of 
pure inward passiveness^^ I have now no desires or wishes 
whatever^* In kis preface to the journal written twenty years 
later, he says that the reader will isee the spirit whose progress 
is traced in the journal arrived at length at home, and enter- 
ing into rest, the rest that remaineth for the people of God— 
God Himself. He will see it perfectly delivered from the 
creature and from self, and perfectly restored to God.’’, 

Dean Goulburn somewhere tells an anecdote bf a holy man 
who, on his death-bed, beckoned a disciple to him in order to 
communicate a secret which God had revealed to him. Eagerly 
bent the di^iple to l^arn this secret of holiness from the lips 
of the dying saint. It was this, to desire nothing, and to ask 
for nothing." Upon^this Dr. Goulburn very naturally remaVks 
that the sjsntiment is over-strained and false. The Blaster 
Himself teaches us te desire, to ask, to knock, to take no denial. 
If we want nothing elee we want hdliness, we want rest from 
sin. But He teaches. us to ask, too, for our daily bread-; to 
take to Him not onjy our great but our smallest needs, as 
children to a father. Every good thing‘Which Wisdom may 
devise, which Love would give, which Power can afford. Is the 
child’s from Him* who brought him into the world. This 
claim was acknowledged on the Cross; only, as with human 
parents, the father must judge as to the way, the means, and the 
time ; and the resignation shown and inculcate^ by the Master 
is resignation in this respect. 

This may be, possibly, what is meant*by the writer of the 
journal in sayii^g when our will hangs delicately suspended 
on the divine will hi a holy equilibrium of inward passivencss, 
then is the soul in the best possible position for rendering 
obedience." In fact, when what is called * free-will ’ has 
become ‘ Ohrist-will;' when the imperfect functioning of the 
brain has been perfected by Him from jwhom was the previous 
imperfection. For evidently the molecules of the brain can no 
more function, either perfcctlyc or imperfectly, without His 
operation, than can the molecules *6f the universe. If the 
motions of the molecules t,alled stars are imperfectly organised, 
leading to cataclysms and chaos (whence renewal of life and 
ordery, so must it be with the brain molecules,'by the same 
Supreme Will, producing similar catastrophes of evil tending 
by similar unthinkable methods to the same certain goal— 
Peri^ection. * 

This perhaps is the truth which this remarkable mao means 
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to indicate ; as he has also shadowed forth those other truths, 
that there is no such break of continuity as that popularly 
understood by the name of * death)’*—but merely a change of 
state, a stage of evolution. In shortsthaft nothing which lives 
can ever cease living. Also tflat sin and disease are synony¬ 
mous ; that they are external affections; that sin or any 
other form of madness^^is as much the attack ^of some divine 
agent (call it devil if you please) upon the brain, as is phthisis 
similarly produced in the lungs. 

These truths are, however, greatly and dangerously obscured 
’-^-probably in the writer’s own mind, but certainly in those of 
his follo^yers. To those followers Brother Prince is, not 
merely'^lled, like other saints, with the Spirit of God, but is 
the actual incarnation of the' Holy Ghost—indeed he has 
frequently to protest against the error that he is himself Jesns 
Christ. Immortality in their view, is the attribute, not of the 
perfected body evolved from this grcj^ser m|ttter which we 
ncflv inhabit but, of that fleshly envelop*^ itself: not merely 
in the sense that no matter perishes, but is subject. merely to 
dissolution resulting in other forms of sjvithesis, but in the 
sense that these very bodiewwill be translated to a ^/ace called 
heaven. Sin is not an imperfection in ourselves, which is in 
process of cure by suffering, but it has ^absolutely nothing to 
do with us, and everyifault and crime is perpetrated by ' that 
wicked one ’ to whose vicarious shoulders the responsibility is 
comfortably transferred. Even an attack* of indigestion, or a 
cold in the head, is not from our own imprudence, but is the 
malicious contrivance of ‘ the enemy.’ 

There can be no reasonable doubt, both from his published 
writings, from the* numerous letters which he indites to 
members of his flOck, and from the tenor of the long life 
passed under many critical and unfriendly ey^s, that Brother 
Prince is a holy man ; that the Spirit of God*does indeed abide 
with him ; and that he has certainly found thajt Peace of 
God of which Car^linal Wiseman speaks. The holiness of 
Brother Prince is, indeed, the ground of belief in him with 
many members of the Bride, shrewd ievel-headpd persons by 
no means subject to hysteria. The observation* of a walk in 
Christ which, in human eyes,, appears to be without flaw 
coupled with intuitive pe^eption of the* truth of thecaidinal; 
points of his faith ; namely, that free->will is Christ-uill, a will 
freed by God from imperfection ordained by God, and set free 
at last to folfow its natural course towards God ; that sin and 
all other sufleriog result from external attack fastening upon 
the weak points of a nature as yet not perfected ; that Christ 
actually has (for ‘ time ' i.s but a human idea) perfected injper- 
fection, completed evolution, and abolished the death or 
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dissolution to which imperfection necessarily tends in order to 
further evolution: this objective observation and this subjective 
perception lead many meli possessing sound reasons and 
practical minds to admit the claims of Brother Prince. The 
man, they see, is perfectly holy ; he announces truths which 
they feel to be true * these facts, they say, are credentials 
of a Divine mis^on ; he must surely be, as he says, an incarna¬ 
tion of the Holy Ghost. They, therefore, accept without reserve 
the revelation with which he is charged. '* Behold, 1 come 
quickly.'* Christ’s second coming shall indeed* be, 'as Brother 
Prince announces, within the term of his natural life. It has 
been revealed to him that he is not to see physical death, but 
is to be translated, in the natural body, like Enobh and Elijah 
to meet His Lord in the air. Therefore, as he is eighty-six years 
of age and infirm, this second coming is immediate. Each 
younger member of the Bride may feel an assurance of partak¬ 
ing their prophet’s translation. Death may of course come 
first, but, if so, it comes as a surprise and a disappointment, 
for the Lord is here, at the door ; He must come to-day, or, if 
not, then to-morrQw.» 

That for fifty yeaVs Brother Prince lias announced the same 
message, and the Lord’s coming is still delayed, staggers no 
one. Brother Prince does not know the day nor the hohr; all 
that has been revealed to him is that fie shall not see death 
but shall in his body behold the Lord. Hence, and because 
they believe'that the Lord ascended with actually the same 
corporeal structure which he had inhabited as Jesus of 
Nazareth, therefore the body itself, that vile body of which 
Paul speaks, is of immense importance in ,the eyes of (he 
Bride ; they have no wish, like Paul, to be rid of it, and to 
achieve the evolution from this imperfect*compound of gross 
gases to a mor4i: ethereal stage. 

Community of goods and absolutely social life may or may 
not have been part of Brother Prince’s origiiTal scheme, though 
it constitutes the system of his Agapemonb in Somersetshire. 
Certainly nothing of the sort is practised or inculcated in the 
Bride, which comprises the usual social .distinctions of position 
and means, m fact the tenets and polity of the sect are extreme* 
ly and evidently purposely vague : ^ for Brother Prince ib a 
man of extreme sagacity, and after all, ivhat does anything 
much matter when the Lord is coming to-day! One thing 
certainly, if not declared as binding, is rigidly practised; 
namely, conjugal abstinence, for the body is a thing too holy 
to be defiled. Another vers? evident characteristic of the 
Bride is a charity, a "brotherly love,^ a, gentleness, peace, and 
rest most beautiful to behold. This is the impress of‘the 
Beloved’s ’ character upon his followers and it is an emitibnt 
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testimony to the beauty of that character. It is this which 
attracts, and will continue to attract, so many from the storm 
and turmoil of the Salvation Army# When the Vis Viva of 
an enthusiast in thosciifanks is exhau^tedr—as exhausted sooner 
or later it must be—then it i^ of immense importance where 
the degradation of energy shall leave'him. Well it is for those 
whom it leaves at rest in the gentle bosom of the Bride. 

We have above spoken of Brother Prince by the name 
universally used in the Bride—'the Beloved,’ He himself 
uses only* thp* signature * Beloved ’—^being vague in this as 
ill all things, probably purposely vague. Nor is it certain 
tiiat all of 'the Bride' understand Beloved ' in the usual 
sense. As before said, Brother Prince often protests against 
the error that he himself is Jesus Christ. Nevertheless the 
use of the term ‘ the Beloved, ’ in the prayers and exliorta- 
tions of ‘ the Bride, ’ leaves the hearer often in doubt as to 
whether reference is made to our’Saviour or to Brother 
Frifice ; and undoubtedly there is here a coij^usion in the minds 
of the worshippers which, they prefer to leave undetermined. 
Whether in Brother Prince's own mind this confusion is deter¬ 
mined may be judged frotn the following passage, written in 
1859 

“Tha professing people of God under the law--the Jews— 
in the last days of their dispensation, inigfit have seen in Him 
in whom their dispensation was made perfect—Jesus Christ— 
the glory of God: they have seen this, for’Che bright¬ 

ness of His glory, and the express image of His Peisnn, were 
there : but what* did they see ?— one who had a devil, and 
wet^ mad, « « , 

The professiftg people of God under the Gospel—the 
Christian church—ia these the last days of their dispensation, 
may see in him in whom their dispensation is ^ade perfect, 
the likeness and glory of t>hrist. They may see this, for one 
changed into the same image from glory to glory is there. 
But what will they see ? Alas, my Lord, let them not see 
in thy beloved, the only one of her rnother, and the choice 
one of her that bare her, one that has a devil and is mad, 
a man carnal, sensual, ahd selfish, a frequenter of iMiw company, 
on&that speaketh blasphemy, and a deceiver of the people— 
led by the devil into ertror, even whilst he was living upon 
Thee as truth. '* * 

Here Brother Prince draws an elaborate parallel between 
our Saviour*and himself. He claims to bring in, like our 
Lord, whose likeness and gloty he is, a new dispensation. 
He dso will be rejected as our Lord. was. The omission 
shown by asterisks in the ,above extract quotes the accu‘>a- 
tions of the Jews against Jesus of Nazareth, which are repeated 
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agaijist Brother Prince himself as stated in the last lines of 
the extract. Brother Prince, like Jesus, is God’s 'beloved,' 
for it is evident from the context that the ' hers^* which follow 
the word ' beloved, ’ do mot refer to his Church ' the Bride, ’ 
but to Brother Prince himself. All this would argue an identity 
between Brother Prince*and Christ, and that Brother Prince 
is a renewed (Avatar) of the Godhead, or Christ come 

again upon Earth. But the nestt passage reads differently:— 

“ O my Beloved—Lord of my life and my everlasting 
hope—how truly have the reproaches of them that»reproched 
7 h€e fallen upon me\ As it happened to Thee for Thy Father.’s 
sake, so, O Lord, has it happened unto me for Thine,.” 

Here, then, Brother Prince appears as *only Christ's 
messenger—at the utmost as an incarnation of His Holy Spirit, 
His promised Comforter. At any rate he has not been further 
explicit as to his claims, save that he denies, in his letters 
to his flock, tha( he hit iself is Jesus Christ. 

It will be seen that Brother Prince is under the impression 
that he hai^ suffered like Christ. He always claims, as does 
the Bride, that his •persecutions are credentials of his mission. 
When La R^velfi^e JLdpeaux consdited Talleyrand regard¬ 
ing the reason of the failure of his new cult, and the best 
means of founding a religion, Talleyrand recommendad him 
to be crucified and to rise again the third day. Mahomed, 
too, was greatly troubled by the lack of credentials. He 
appealed 10* the beality of the Koran as a miracle, but the 
credentials upon which the Arabs finally accepted him as God's 
prophet were the successes of his swofd. Brother Prince seems 
to take his stand—not, like L^peaux, upon reason, or, 
Mahomed, upon his message, but—upon tfis rejection and his 
sufferings. Rejected he certainly has been,*but, on the whole, 
in a gentle and polite way suitable to this age. As to his 
sufferings scofmrs t.ay that, on the contrary, his lines have fallen 
in peculiarly pleasant places. Indeed, as before said, his accept¬ 
ance by his followers rests upon no such.* credentials. ' They 
accept Brother Prince because, in their view, he is a perfectly 
holy man—whiph is an evide d sign of the indwelling of the 
Holy GhostiVin him ; and because his announcements accord 
exactly with their intuitive perceptions of truth, which clearly 
proves his inspirationt His life ahd his teaching meet a 
want in the hearts of the gentle and pious beings who come 
into the ' Bride ’ as into an ark of rest and safety. They are 
people of earnest minds and, strong religious* convictions, 
who have found no satisfaction in any other of the existing 
forms of belief. They have felt that, say what the orthodox 
may, their will is not * free; ’ th^t their sins and failures are 
not their own, but, on the contrary, are hateful to them ; 
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that p'linishment would be gross injustice; that death would 
be, in the case of any single son of man, a most lame and 
impotent conclusion of the astounding achievement of the 
Son of Man ; that it is' absurd • to suppose that a Father All- 
wisdom, All-might, and All-love, will doot act by His children 
as earthly parents would (whose Ipb can on|y be a faint 
reflex of His), had they the wisdom and the power. When, 
therefore, Brother Prince announces doctrines conflrming 
these intuitive perceptions, the belief of such earnest simple 
souls is coftqiiered as was Nathaniel’s—each feels that the 
teasher must have seen into his mind under the fig-tree, and 
must therefore be a Son of God. 'There only, then, remains 
to accept J)y faittf the further teaching * Behold, 1 come quick¬ 
ly, ' as interpreted by Brother Prince under the direct revela¬ 
tion that * quickly ’ means within his own lifetime. He must 
know, for his holiness and his inspiration prove his Divine 
mission. *' 

In the attitude of mind, then, of thosG wh'o constitute * the 
Bride’ in England, Ireland, Norway and America, ‘there is 
no peculiar psychological, problem. ThaF^problem lies iu 
the man himself who has achieved the personal holiness, who 
has aftained the perfect Peace, and who has excogitated 
the solutibns of the tremendous riddle of cur existence, which 
holiness, Peace, and fnspired solution^ ar& his credentials 
to the minds of ‘ the Bride.' , 

We put aside at once the idea that Brother Prince is a 
conscious deceiver.. Moseylimah ** the liar, is a very nre 
case among religious teachers. Moreover Moseylimah, like 
the leaders of ex^singqished heresihs in the early Christian 
Church, was only thf liar " because he failed and succumbed. 
Had Luther failed, how would his name now be stigmatised. 
Had Moseylimah succeeded, it would have bee^ Mahomed 
whose name would have come down to posterity as Fl-Kazzab. 
Was even Mahomeef himself a conscious deceiver? 'No one 
can study the MeceV period of his mission, and the Suras of 
that period, without feeling that Mahomed a mission; 
that he was profoundly impressed with the truths which he 
declared ; that he was justified in declaring himself a messenger 
sent to turn his people, frqjn tlve gross ^abysses of idolatry 
and sensuality in which they were sui\jc, to the knowledge of 
the one true (lod. ** There is no god but God, and Mahomed 
is his prophet.” was, in the mouth of the camel driver of 
Mecca, an actual divine message—just as much as in the 
mouth of the Egyptianised Hebrew'who in the deserts of Midian 
received a similar message.' No doubt Mahomed did subse¬ 
quently, when he found that his*mission was not acknowledged, 
descend to imposture in support of it. He perverted his 
VOL. CXIll,] Ji 
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message. He adapted a doctrine which the Arabs would oot 
accept, into one which agreed with their traditions, thdr 
prejudices, and their inclinations. He fabricated Suras to 
meet the requirements of the ..hour: no longer embodiments 
of intuitive perceptions divine triith, they became mere 
declarations Mahomel^ political ideas, or justifications 
of his. emotion's of anger, revenge, or lust, imposed upon his 
followers as announcements received from God. But, even 
so, it Is often difficult to distinguish between conscious decep* 
tion and self-deception in Mahomed’s case, ' There can be 
little doubt that, up to the very last, he sincerely believed 
himself to be God's chosen prophet and instrument. He 
died in the firmest confidence, and his last words were ** to 
the most excellent companions in Paradise. '* Under such a 
conviction <of his mission it is more than possible that Mahomed 
often really mistook the promptings of his own wishes to 
be indications'of the Divine Will borne in upon his mmd. 
"Thus saith the'Lord"was not always, probably was^not 
often, conscious deception* in the' mouths of the prophets 
and teachers of the'Old Testament, and the same may fairly 
be supposed in the case of Mahommedan. He was probably 
no more consciously deceiving when he announced Gc^’s'com¬ 
mand for the massacre of the Jews of Medina, tRan was 
Samuel in directing the massacre of Amalek. 

Now Brother Prince’s teaching is holy, and thC fruits of 
that teaching in * The Bride ’ are most evident and beautiful 
holiness. "By their fruits ye shall know them,” said the 
Master, and upon this evidence Brother Prince's claim to a 
divine message is justified'. This, howeverv applies to other 
prophets, who nevertheless descended, li^e Moses,* to impos¬ 
ture in support of their mission : has Brother Prince descended 
to such impo'&turp ? He pretends no miracles; he announces 
no visions; he declares no messages communicated to him 
by the Most High. He asserts simply a* spiritual state, leav¬ 
ing his followers to judge of that state from his life and his 
conduct. He argues, from that spiritual state, a divine condi¬ 
tion, vis.t thht he is " the likeness and the glory of Christ, ’* 
an incarnation of the Holy Spirit; and many sincere 
Christians from observation of the f.ruth of the premiss, sN;cept 
the inference. With ^e authority of such a condition he 
announces the immediate fulfilment of an accepted prophecy 
" Behold, 1 come quickly: ” and he interprets the many 
starry hints studded over jScripture, r^arding the condition 
and the future of man in a sense whjch no reasonable student 
can deny that th^y may bear; in a sense which many devout 
persons believe that they do *bear; in a sense which turns 

* [This is strange doctrine !-"£o., C.i?.] 
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Christianity from a creed of injustice and despair into a 
religion of hope. 

Granted that, as regards hims^f, Brother Prince has fallen 
into a foolish delusion,—at any rate it fs,delusion, and a harm¬ 
less one. Granted tha^his ideas of the Second Advent are out 
of keeping with the Master's declaration that * the kingdom 
of God cometh not with observation/ still ,Jie only shares 
the error of the early Ghrlstians who hourly expected the 
Lord’s return. Granted that his conception of actual physical 
translation, to .an actual place is curiously material and illo¬ 
gical. still such appears also to have been the conception 
w Faul.*^ At any rate, with all.these traces of human infirm¬ 
ity, this remarkable man has done great things. He has 
achieved holiness. He has attained * the Peace of God which 
passeth understanding.’ He has grasped and announced, 
though perhaps vaguely, approximations to the infinite truth 
which are of tremendous import. Brother Prince has. in a 
measure. ** recognised sin as disease atyd imperfection ; suffer¬ 
ing as its cure ; faith as a force ; intuition as a faculty ; the 
‘ new birth * as a process of evolution; conservation and 
transformation of energy as applicable to fyunidn failures equally 
with all other failures in ‘nature ; and the power of Love as 
a Utw-^s indeed the Supreme Imw, ” This quotation is not 
from any writings of Brother Princp. who has not thus 
formulated his perceptions, not even, perhaps, in his own mind. 
The quotation is from an Indian work.'l* of a tenor of free- 
thought foreign to the mind of Brother Prince. It neverthe¬ 
less correctly states ideas which are present in the teaching 
of Brother Prince, as they arc jn the writings of the poet 
Shelley; ideas which have long been floating in the air, and 
which are in process'of becoming cMcrete conceptions.} 

The genesis of these ideas does not very clearly appear in 
Brother Prince’s published journal of the .period July 1835 
to October 1839, nor in the preface dated 1859. That journal 
shows Only, as stated in the preface, " the history of a redeemed 
spirit in its progress from the creature up to God.” As before 
said, most of the journal shows only the ordinary experiences 
of ‘awakening.’ The extraordinary results to which these 
led <only begin to appear in the record of the last year of the 
journal. On October 32ud, 1838, Brother Prince writesOn 
Sunday, after having been much grieved in spirit by the miser¬ 
able mockery of God in what is called the morning service^ 
1 had such a’View of the interne love of Christ for my soul 
as pierced me through.” Three.^ days later he says. ** My path. 

• [No.-Ed. 
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I feel assured, will be a very peculiar one. 1 find myself called 
to separate the precious from the vile. ^ ^ 1 believe that God 
has given me peculiar light fipr that very purpose. « « I foresee 
much severe trial. « «.1 sqrnetimes feel much discouraged at the 
prospect of being a * man of strilb,’ and a man of contention to 
the^ whole earth.” These* might of course be the words of a 
Wesley, or of apy nascent reformer penetrated with the sense 
of a mission to denounce the coldness and formality of an 
established and benumbed Church ; but further oii we begin 
to perceive the peculiar condition of spirit induced in this parti¬ 
cular case by this sense of a mission. '* As a preparatory st^p 
the Lord has brought me to a state of the rn^os^ helplesss 
infantine dependence. I feel weak, ignorant, and helpless 
to a degree beyond expression.” On October 29th, however, 
he complains what 1 find my spirit chiefly prone to turn to 
is abominable se//. ^ « I find it exceedingly difficult to 
in Him steadfastly.” Nevertheless, three days later, the 
journal terminates ^n extraordinary poean of peace and content 
with, the words “How much does .all this sound like the 
language of a warqj imagination : few, perhaps, could believe 
that there is not fiiuch embellishment*; but O Thou holy God, 
Thou dost know me, and Thou knowest that I speak' the 
truth in all simplicity ! '* * 

At this time Brother Prince was a .student of Divinity at 
Lampeter College,'having abandoned the profession of medi¬ 
cine for that of the*Church. He appears to have been a most 
ripe scholar, notwithstanding a state of weak health, and a 
chronic local disease, references, to whidih abound in the 
journal, and are significant, of the progress of the peculiar 
condition of spirit referred to above. For S'nstance, “ Have been 
very unwell for a week with a severe cold,* bilious attack, and 
toothache ; from the latter I have been in almost constant 
pain for many days. Prayer and thanksgiving appear to me 
to be two of the best lemedies for the toothache: they, 
however, must be used ji'cclyy and not by constraint^*' Again, 
“ In the last month my health has been gradually declining, 
and I have had some return of local affection, together wi^ 
symptoms indicating its increase. God has distinctly forbidden 
me to use any means of relief, though common prudence,* and 
my knowledge of medicine have frequently demanded them ; 
but I have not omitted them either from presumption or from 
ignorance of the consequences. I have several times committed 
the matter to God for his direction, and He has as frequently 
forbidden me to use any .means whatever.” And again, 
Unwell with sore, throat and some fever: I delighted myself 
in the abundance oj peace ;** and.,again, a month later, **Have 
felt*very unwell these few days; so exceedingly weak that 
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I scarcely know how to live; but indeed I live by faith, other* 
wise I often feel as if 1 could not survive the week.*’ 

• Truly the above shows a very remarkable spiritual condition. 
Though one feels inclined to smile atosuoh remarks as ** By the 
Grace of God I havOi conquered an east wind ; ” Mr. Prince 
having, by faith, induced that wind,* which incommoded him, 
to shift to another quarter ; yet one can understand, from this 
and the former entries quoted, how completely the man was 
penetrated with the feeling that he was **a pilgrim and 
stranger upon* earth, without any home save God. He is my 
habitation and unto Him do I continually resort.” Thus the 
convictioQ pf his being 'set apart* continually grows upon 
him. On Christmas Day (1838) be notes : “ Remained to the 
sacranfent at Widcombe; felt more like a stone than a living 
being: wondered whether sttc/t a thing cou/d be used for any 
purpose. • 4, I should shrink from the work, a*nd retire al¬ 
together from the world, if I were not fully imp/essed with the 
conviction that a * dispensation* has tSeeiS'committed to me." 
On January 1st, 1839, .he writes : “ Most Holy God, were I 
still my own—which, blessed be Thy nams^ ^ am not—I would 
sanctify this opening year with a solemn^dedication of myself to 
Thy service. Jesus 1 am Thine, and Thou art mine, and Thou 
wilt da with me as seemeth good to Theg.” Again, on January 
9th, “ Oh, that 1 were holy, even as he is holy! « ^ 1 really 

believe that, though 1 too often find my Sinful heart desiring 
holiness to glory therein, yet, habitually,' 1 desire it in order to 
enter more fully into God. ” Later, however, the consideration 
of this feeling hffmbles and hurts him, for he perceives that 
it,, is happiness he seeks after, in.the knowledge and possession 
cf God—where'as it grieves him to feel that he can “ be 
made happy by anything else than doing his most holy will.” 
Is not this the feeling of Paul, who “ could wjsh that myself 
were accursed from Christ” if thereby God’s scheme of 
restoration were forwarded ? 

In the same sense is an entry of January 29th, "During this 
indisposition the Lord made deep discoveries to roe of my utter 
misery and corruption.^ « ,1 perceived that all his creatures 

were so entirely and exclusively at his own disposal as really to 
be* no better than clap in the (lands of the potter and that in 
all the uses to which He * applied this clay He was regulated 
only by a regard to the ful6Iment*of His own will " (namely 
the perfe^pn of His creation). In short Mr. Prince was 
learning Jf'last to be ready to be cast away, if need be, for 
the reconciling of the world, and contentedly to leave it to .a 
Father, All Love and All Wisdom, how. best to use him. " I 
cannot but regard it as a token of God’s goodness towards 
me, that when it pleases Him to fathom some of the depths of 
my depravity, and open to my view the inner chambers of my 
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natural pollution, I am not dejected or made unhappy thereby 
as I once was; but can bear the sight of own extreme 
wretchedness and profound misery quietly^ without being 
disturbed or embittered in spirit/* Again, on February lath, 
** Oh/aAA, real faith, is indeed a wbnderfiil thing I it is the most 
humiliating of all possible principles, and tramples in the dust 
all pretensions v'n the part of the creature to any kind of 
goodness, wisdom, or power. O my God, what a coming 
down for nature I what a deep humiliation and abasement I 
It replaces man in the position of a creature whoUy dependent 
on the absolute will, and entirely at the sovereign disposal, 
of his creator/’ And again, on March 9th and 7^h, ** The 
Lord has been pleased to lead me into an extraordinary depth 
in the discovery of my own nothingness, ^ What I desire to 
express is this, that my dependence, every instant, for exis¬ 
tence upon* God and His will, seemed so very /rw, that my 
actual being appeared tr fab rather in the dioine will than in its 
own existence. iBu^this must seem like nonsensical refinement 
to one who pas not experienced it. » . « 1 sometimes think 
that if others coulcUsee me in the light that God does, or even 
as I see myself, I should, like the E&stern King, be driven 
from men. « « These views of my own malignity, however, 
do not now make me unhappy, as formerly they did ; far I do 
not now hope, as I once did, that my* nature will improve. 
Nay, I do not tlesire to become better, but rather rejoice 
that I am so bad, for i perceive that God is glorified therein.” 

This is, surely, the spirit of Christ's immediate followers, 
caught by personal contact from Himsblf. ** Therefore, 
writes James, * count it all joy .when ye fall into divers tempta- 
tions, knowing that the trial of your faitii worketh patience.* 
Therefore, repeats Peter, ‘ greatly rejoice thbugh now in heavi¬ 
ness through manifold temptations, that the trial of your faith 
might be found unto praise and honour at the appearing of Jesus 
Christ/* We hold on, then, temptation notwithstanding, sin 
notwithstanding, knowing that even He was*‘ made sin 'for us/ 
We are ' troubled on every side, yet not distressed, perplexed, 
but not in despairfor * God is faithful who will not suffer you 
to be tried above that ye are able/ Knowing that * His strength 
Is made perfect in our weakness^’ we even try, like Paul,^ to 
* glory in our infirmities ’—while yet drying ' lead us not into 
temptation but deliver us from the evil.’ This is the faith 
which is sign of the * new birth’—faith Qod-given,^od«main- 
tained. Shaken it may be whenjmperfection, trial|^5io, reach 
the crisis of their cure in dissolution. Then, in the very throes 
of deliverance, may egme to us, as to the Ilan Jesus,f the last 

* [You misunderstand these passages.— Ed., C.R,'\ 
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worst pang of all, * why hast thou forsaken me.* He knows 
best, and loves best, who may lay even this upon os; but the 
pr^pect appals. * O God Most Mighty, suffer us not for any 
pains of death to fall from Thee.' ” • 

On April 6th (2859) Mr. Prince writes: "Notwithstanding 
the blessedness my soul enjoyed in the presence of her Maker, 
1 distinctly perceived that it is far better«.>to do the will of 
God thaq to enjoy God. « « By the will of God 1 mean 
not His will generally^ but in particulars ; that, ceasing from 
the gratifitatidti of my own will in every thing, however minute 
or unimportant in itself, I may wait on Him in spirit, moment 
by moment^Xo know His will with respect to me, for that 
momen{. No [ierson can conceive, who has not experience of it, 
what a constant self-denial and crucifixion' of the will this 
requires.” Again, on April 28th, " I perceive that God calls 
me, as regards the subjection of my will, to a state of pure 
inward pa&^vemss, , 4, In the state of pure inward passive¬ 
ness the will is inactive and waiting fof the will gf God. It 
has no secret inclination^ so as to have any tendency to one 
thing more than another, , An absolute and unreserved 
obedience is that which constitutes the thief, peculiar, and 
distinguishing characteristic feature in the history and 
example of Jesus Christ; and it is this to which I perceive 
the Spirit of God js' leading roe, conscious as I am that I 
have not yet attained it.” In short Mr. Prince had now 
attained the stage of being ready to be ul^ed either as “ vessel 
of wrath fitted to destruction ” or as " vessel of mercy; ” either 
in base or in glorious use for the glory of God in the perfection 
of mankind. „ » 

'* * <1 Nor know I now 

If 'lis for good or ill ; be that Thy care. 

Not for the cljiy to ask the Potter how 
’Tis wrought; sufficient this, that it ttAu.*' 

In his entries of May 8th and 14th (1839) Mr, Prince fur¬ 
ther <^escribes this condition, and as it is a very interesting 
and curious exposition of a spiritual state, we will quote at 
some length. During the last week the Lord has aimed a 
.deadly blow at the life of self in me. « 3^ The flesh wrought 
in^i^ardly to such a degree that it appeared to have escaped 
from any controlling influence of the spirit. Now this condi¬ 
tion being so very repugnant to my wiUf it was quite agreeable 
to the nature d( things that 1 should wish to get rid of it; but 
to subdud will was the very purpose of God in permitting 
the trial, and it was His wise intention to keep me in the 
trial, till my will should sink into resignaium to Ess ; and this 

, , - - —I. . ... . 

* Rudiments of the World, p. 184. 
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would be known by my becoming ehittfuUy willling to remaiH 
in this condition^ all fearful as it appeared. « • • « Agree¬ 
ably, therefore, to the divinetpurpose of teaching me passive¬ 
ness, immediately that my soul was about to perform any m- 
VMtrd act, the spirit checkid me hnd drew me from tV. « ^ 
Thfs state of things continued day after day, during which 
the spirit was perpetually putting a check upon my will as 
often as it acted. Now as long aS'it did thus act” (in desire 
for holiness, be it remembered) " it is evident that it was not 
resigned to the state of the soul tfwn being. In* His* wisdom, 
therefore, God kept up the trial « till the inward actings of 
my will« at length ceased altogether „ instead of wishingJo escape 
from this very unjpleasant condition of soul ^ 1 Was cheerfully 
willing to remain in it as long as it pleased God to keep me 
there ^ as in justification we cease from our own works and 
rely by faith* on God to justify us freely, so in sanctidcation 
we may be brought to a i compute and entire a cessation from 
our own works and sely by faith on God to sanctify us freeljr. 
Thus, in the experience just related .when I refrained from 
inward acts, it was snot done in unbelief, or carelessness, or 
indifference ; but it "was done in faith* and dependence upon 
God.”* 

A week later he writes ** Ify spirit sleeps in the most serene 
peace upon the bosom of God. My chief object is not now, 
what it once was, vid., to enjoy God: the desire which is nearest 
to my heart now is to db and suffer His holy willJ' Yet never¬ 
theless nature will assert itself, and the exaltation of such 
resignation is too high to be maintained; for'^a little further 
we find ” I want—how shall 1 utter it O God forgive—I want 
to come as near Thee, and live as mtich ' in Thee, and 
be as much like Thee, as it is possible for*'a created being to 
be without aniyhilation.” Such outburst of repining against 
estrangement is inevitable by any Christian. If we must be 
used as vessels of wrath for our brethren, we(), God’s will be 
done; we are content to be even accursed from Christ for 
them : But the Christ-man in us must revolt, as He did, “with 
strong crying anji tears,”—the spirit must cry ” with groanings 
which cannot be uttered.” Nevertheless* the process went on . 
in Mr. Prince. On August i5t|i he writes “I protest thaf l 
die daily. My inward life is undergoing a gradual destruction. 

1 perceive that the life lies 'substantially in the will; * « it 
is the Spirit of God alone that can discover, and the love of 
God alone that can destroy the will| the iron-hearted will of 
man.” Here Mr. Prince appears for the first time to shadow 
fohh that idea with which the Bride is now possessed, that 

* [This is pore Antinomianism.—£D ii C.i?.] 
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this * will of maD ’ is some independent principle of evil 

* that wicked one,’ hostile to and thwarting the will of God lo¬ 
in fact, that there are two independent, though not equal 
powers in the universe, whence mus^arise chaos, not harmony. 

In one form or another this presentment appears in the 
conceptions of all age's, for, as Professor Jevons writes, The 
hypothesis that there is a Creator at once all-jy)werful and all- 
benevolent is surrounded with difficulties verging closely upon 
logical contradiction , , if we cannot succeed in avoiding 
contradiction in our notions of elementary geometry, can we 
expect that the ultimate purposes of existence shall present 
fhemselves to us with perfect clearness ? ” The reason of this 
evidently Was,that man judged God by himself, having, until 
Christ came, nothing else to measure God by. It is only now 
clear to us since we have discovered, in Jesus Christ, that 
God is all-love—that the idea of a personal Satan, is contrary 
to the idea of a God Almighty and All-wise.* Either the 
Devil is the author, or he is the victim of evil.-' Either Satan’s 
functions are of God’s appointment, ow without it. If without 
God’s appointment, then there is an independent power of 
evil in the universe and God is not ali in j^ll; If, however, he 
exists by God’s appointment, then either he is an imperfect 
creative of God, like ourselves, and is such for the exhibition 
of God’s glory, whiqh cannot reasonably be supposed to be 
manifested otherwise than in perfecting, him ; or he is a 
creature specially appointed to hinder God’s 9wn work of 
perfecting imperfection, for the express purpose of thwarting 
Himself—whiclvis surely absurd."'f Similarly absurd is the 
conception of a ^ free ’ will to oppose God. once we 

admit that' all things in life are'arrangcd by God,' that is to 
say, are the resuUant of forces foreknown (‘ which,' writes 
Bishop Martensen, ' in a Supreme Being is equivalent to fore¬ 
ordained ’) to operate with that resultant ^ ^ j^hentio regard * free¬ 
will ’ as one of thpse forces is a contradition in terms ; for ; if 
it is a force fore-o(dained by God to act in the ’'^arrangement 
of things ’ then it is not ' free-will ’ but ‘ God-will.’ To talk 
of the power of ‘ free-will, meaning thereby something not 
God-inspired, God-directed, is contrary to reason, for to intro¬ 
duce into the order prescribed by God from the beginning an 
uncalculated force, indepwendetlt of Hin^, must produce chaoa.’’^ 
Although the idea of a Satan tjiwarting the purposes of 
God, or of any ' freedom' of the will of a created being to 

interfere with those purposes, is inconsistent with the conception 

. . . - ■ _ - - 

* [An extraordinary discovery ! aAd the following quotations very extra¬ 
ordinary logic I I !—Ed., C HJ] 
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of a God Almighty and All-wise, yet it was perfectly possible 
to suppose a minister of God for evil until it was realised in 
Jesus Obrist, that God i^ also all-love. Such a minister is 
what Mahomed supposed j his devil is merely the servant of 
the cruel capricious tyrant whom ^ahomed calls ‘God.* 
*' Barbarous and cruel ages,” writes Morrison, “ have ever 
generated barbarous and cruel religions.” Till the coming 
of Christ the God conceived by man was necessarily anthro¬ 
pomorphous ; he was cruel, capricious, tyrannical, 'like man 
himself. Now, however, the idea of God is bas,ed , upon the 
perfect antkr&pos as seen in Christ. Granting a personal God 
the author of creation “ then by analogy we suppose that His 
work must represent His mind. We see in man,' tAe highest 
known development of His work, a great development of the 
faculty of Icve, and the higher the nature of the man the 
greater is this development. In the very best individual of 
^e race, as the man Jesus is by all admitted to be, we see 
the very highest ^development of this faculty, and from this 
we may argue that, in the author, the faculty must exist^ in 
perfection.* He must love His creation perfectly and injustice, 
harshness, unkindhess on His part a^e inconceivable. What 
man is ruthless to his own workmanship ? What father.but 
pitieth his own children ? The inference of David, jn the 
103rd Psalm, is that ctf Jesus of Nazareth in the sermon on 
the mount, of Paul in his letter to the Jews of Rome. If we, 
consciously .imperfect as we are, love our children, how much 
more does the Perfect Father! Therefore evil canuot be what 
it appears to be. It must be a process of good, and can thus 
be accepted with entire trust in God to do for us exactly what 
we ourselves would have Him"to do—if onJy we knew I 
This is the point which Brother Prince appears to have failed 
to grasp, or at any rate to have omitted to bring out in his 
teaching. Mail’s‘‘free” will, he explains, can only be Christ- 
will, but ‘ that enemy ’ will not leave it hep to turn to God ; 
that enemy Yrom whom is all the imperfection, failure, suffer¬ 
ing, sin, of God's creatures. The further explanation that this 
enemy—-whether devil of cholera or of phthisis, of madness 
or anger or lusf-^is also God's creature woiking by appoint¬ 
ment in furtherance of an unsearchable purpose which oan' 
only be 'good ’ both for ‘enemy’ and- victim, because God is 
Love; of that explanation we find no trace in the doctrinal 
writings or the journal of Brother Prince. Possibly, like 
Bengel, he holds that one who proclaims God’s lo1>e to be all- 
embracing is “ a tell-tale and divulger of God’s secrets,—tells 
tales out of school I ” t 

The entry of October 28lh, iSjg.jcloses this remarkable diary 

* Rudiments of the World, pp. 216 and 290. 
t Bishop Martensen’s Christian Dogmatics, §. 287.. 
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because, as Mr. Prince says, his personal life having ended, 
his journal must end too. He writes on that date: ^*It 
would not be possible, if, indeed,* it were lawful, to describe 
minutely the marvellous work which^ God has been carrying on 
in my soul the last seven wedks. Where is the man who would 
be able to understand me, were i! to assure him that / 
passed right through the middle of selfj au6 now, at length, 
come out at the other side into God « , and if 1 were to add 
that, with respect to the present position of my soul, it is 
precisely the antipodes of what it was at the time of my first 
qwakening. Yet so it is.” And he concludes with the words. 

This, then is my testimony of God—that, though my prayers- 
have been of‘such a kind as perhaps few have offered "(he 
refersT of course to the boldness of his demands) and though, 
when offering them, my expectations were almost unbounded, 
yet, that God in answering them has done for me exceeding 
abundantly more than eit^r / could ask or think, « ^ Yes, 
I Say it in all sobriety and seriousness, ‘ I »a^ filled with all 
the fulness of God ' .A marvellofis ballucinatipn, indeed, 
one which has produced a holiness which tp any eye is beauti¬ 
ful, And which many cleiier shrewd menjameng Brother Prince's 
followers pronounce, from personal observation, to be without 
flaw. •Indeed this holiness is the main ground of his accept¬ 
ance by them as an iacarnation of the Holy Ghost. 

Fifty-five years later,* Brother Prince declares his preten¬ 
sions even more explicitly, and explains the* expression 
' her ’ in the prayer which we quoted from the preface, written 
in 1859,10 his •jdurnal which had been closed twenty years 
previously. After explaining tha$ the ' world’s malady ' is tlie 
presence, in thJ vital principle ( " the generative reproductive 
life*current ”) of thebuman race, of a specihc poison-germ styled 
by him ' the evil one, ’ Brother Prince states tha^ this terrible 
reality has been brought to light by God-Himself—by Gkid 
the Holy Ghost. ^ I say, then, that the Holy Ghost, in me took 
flesh—-a woman—and made himself one with it as a man is one 
flesh with his wife.” “ This is the ‘ her, ’ the body of Brother 
Prince, prepared by Christ as '^a body for the ^oly Ghost to 
carry out His purpose. « Without being unclothed of his earthly 
liody he " (Brother Prince) '* vvas clothed upon by his spiritual 
body. * To bring nftn out of self iato Christ by faith, and 
thus to save him, was the object for which the Gospel was given. 
The Holy l^irit, working by the Go^el, did this more or less 
in every true believer ; but in I^rother Prince He did it fully, 

• He did by His Spirit quicken his mortal body and raise him 
from the dead a spiritual body. In him, tjien, thus made meet 
for the purpose, the Holy Ghost took flesh, a woman, and 
made himself one with it." 

• "fhc World’s Malady (1894). 
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Now this sounds like nonsense, and yet, examh)od closely 
it is but what was conveyed both by The Master and His apos¬ 
tles.* So far as The Master explained to |ficodenius the 
meaning of 'the now' bi^h' it (ertainly is tt\at, as in*’the case 
of Mary, so for every man| as in his turn the* evolution takes 
place in him, '^he Holy Ghost shall come upon thee and the 
power of the Hipest shall overshadow thee." No one atten¬ 
tively reading the letters of Paul a‘nd John can doubt jthat they 
were filled with the same view.* Professor Drummond in bis 
‘ Natural Law in the Spiritual World ’ quotes frbfn Beale that 
there is " a period in the development of every tissue and every 
living thing known to us, when there are actually no structural 
peculiarities whatever—when the whole organism consists of 
transparent, structureless, semi-fluid living bioplasm—when it 
wonld not ,be possible to distinguish the growing moving 
matter which was to evqlve the oak, from that which was the 
germ of a vertebrate animal.’' Huxley describes how Jie 
observed this biojllasm being fashioned into a water-newt. 
Similarly, says Professor Drummond,* when a bird is wanted, 

" the bird-life seizesnipon*the bird-gerrp and builds it up into a 
bird, the image of itsetf. The reptile-life seizes upon another 
germinal speck, assimilates surrounding matter, and fashionf it 
into a reptile. The rfptile-life thus simply makes an iifcarna- 
tion of itself. The yisiUe bird is simply Rn incarnation of the 
invisible bird-life. Now we are nearing the point where the 
spiritual analogy appears. There is another kind of life of which 
science as yet has taken little cognizance. It,obeys the same 
laws. It builds up an organism in its own 15 rms. It is the 
Christ-life. As the bird-life builds up a birc^ the image of 
itself, so the Christ-life builds up a Clirist, the image of 
Himself, in the inward nature of man. When a man becomes a 
Christian the statural process is this. The living Christ enters 
his soul. Development begins. The quickening life seizes 
upon the soul, assimilates surrounding elements, and begins to 
fashion it, and all through life this wonderful, mystical, glori¬ 
ous, yet perfectly definite process goes on ' until Christ be 
formed* in it.’’ Professor D'-ummond continues by answer¬ 
ing the objection that the bird-germ becomes a perfect bird, 
whereas the Christ-germ does not ^ecome a perfect ChAst', 
He demands for the Ihtter the years proportionate to his place 
in the scale of life—“ what wonder if development be tardy 
in the creature of eternity." , 

This, stripped of his extiavagance of language, is the 
truth which Brother Prince id struggling to enounce. When 
this new germ has 'been conceived, seized, and its fashion 
commenced by the Christ-life, b^ the Spirit of God, then 
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the human ■ matrix ft. fulfilled its purpose as the decayingf 
aeoro has, as the chrysalis has, as the animal mother has. 
There is as truly .a new and imperfahable divine being within 
the butSvard envelope as there is a snsfke within the slough ready 
to' be shed. ** I livei" wrote Paul, “ yet not I, but Christ 
liypt^ in me. ” The apostle, says Brother^ Prince, “ did not 
interil} it to be understood that he was So neither do 

I express,, nor intend to be understood, that I am the Holy 
.Ghost, when 1 say that 1 lived, yet not I but the Holy Ghost 
lived in the,* iVhen I took flesh and made myself one with 

*So far then, Brother Prince, mainly goes upon what is, in the 
view of Christi&ns, assured ground. [? £d.] He* proceeds to 
say tlTat this *■ new fairth ’ taking place in him, this indwelling of 
the Holy Spirit, “brought out into manifestation the character 
of that other ” (the devil) * “ not the sin only but alSo the death 
there, in the form of sickness, pain,an'd severe illness apparently 
unto death * * the Root of ^he World’s Malady ^ 

Satan conuaUd in the fiesh^ ” As chemists have*si4cceedcd in 
isolating the deadly alkaloid which is the princ^ile of many vege¬ 
table poisons, as they have discovered the ^erms, the bacteria, 
whi^h propagate many diseases, “so also has the Great Divine 
‘ Chemist discovered and separated from thc^oisonnus life-current, 
the generative and reproductive principle by which the world 
is peopled, the lethal essence to whose presence its poisonous 
quality is owing.” The conrretf presentment of this lethal 
essence by Brother Prince is Satan, ‘ the adversary. ’ It is 
oonvenient so 16 * present the incomprehensible principle of 
evil, the manifest results, in Protean forms, of the manifest 
imperfection of tne finiverse, an imperfection necessarily con¬ 
taining in itself the “seeds of decay and dissolution—the sol¬ 
vents, so to speak, which by God’s ordinaj^ce, whether 
alkaloids or bacteria, whether descases, sins or whatever lesions 
of bodijy and men1%l organs, do continually disintegrate ex¬ 
isting imperfect fotrns in that universe for further and better 
syntheses continually progressing towards perfection. Brother 
Prince calls these, collectively, ‘ the devilhf has the idea, 
why should we quarrel with his manner of expressing it. 

'‘*But this was not the conclusion of the matter; for, the 
Holy Ghost having accomplished the purpose appointed for 
Him, viz., the bringing to light of'the devil as the poison of 
the life-currept of tlie human race, and the source of all the 
sin and evil in the world—the. Lord Jesus Christ, who was in 
His Spirit, revealed Himself from heaven as the Son of Man 
in Hia body, Brother Prince, and consumed with the Spirit of 
His mouth that Man of Sin, the wicked one.” In short Brother 


^ [VQiat aa utter confusion of ideas in ihc unfoitunate man !—Ed., C.R.I 
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Prince has destroyed the devil. This is tll^t head of Charles I 
which is always cropping up in the writings of this remarkable 
man to mar what would otherwise be most valuable and ad> 
mirable. What has beenMone for and in himself, wonderful as 
jt certainly is, so fills the field of his .view as to destroy all 
sense of proportion, like the spider in the telescope. The 
Gospel Dispensctvion is now past and that of Brother Prince 
has arrived. As it was at the close of the Dispensation of 
the Law, so it has happened also at the close of the Gospel 
Dispensation God has sent forth a Special Messenger to make 
ready a people for the coming of the Son of Man in judgmeitf* 
But though this Messenger and his work were prophetically 
announced in Sciiptnre ” (as explained by Brother Prince in 
his work * The Counsel of Godin *)“ the Christian 

Church have been so blinded by their prejudices * that they 
cannot disc&rn in Brother Prince and his work the fulfilment 
of those prophecies." In consequence of this rejection of 
Brother Prince ‘M3od has withdrawn His Holy Spirit from !he 
Go<:pel Church, that Spirit by which the Prophets were inspired, 
and without whjch their prophecies cannot be duly inter¬ 
preted.” * * 

What a wonderful and delicately balanced thing is that Con¬ 
centration and development within the skull of the gangllR 
which in lower animals*are distributed over the body. What 
a penalty is paid by us for this concentration and development. 
The sedentary animaf thinks and feels all over his body. Cut 
off the he.Td and body of a creature even so highly developed 
as the Mantis and he has mind enough left, irf'itis first thoracic 
segment, to use nis arms in defence or to seize his prey. There 
is little fear that the mental balance mky be upset in either 
mollusc or mantis. But the astounding^ concentration and 
complexity qf the organ of the mind in man exposes it con¬ 
stantly to the danger that some slight disarrangement of a part 
may affect the whole. Similarly, predominant use and^ devo- 
lopment of a part affects tlte general balance. Right-handed¬ 
ness, for instance, has produced left-speech. Undue use of the 
right hand thrQughout successive generations, has so developed 
the left hemisphere of the brain (from which the nerves of thp 
right originate) as actually toj^ive greater specific gravity to 
the cortical grey matter in that regio^ than in the right hem¬ 
isphere. The latter no longer incites speech movements (except 
in left-handed people), and the left hemisphere exclusively acts 
for that purpose. How much djsturbance of mental balance 
is the poring upon the wild [I &D.] utterances of Hebrew pro¬ 
phets answerable fnrj Brother Prince denotes some pages of 
polished satire to the prophecy-interpretations of Gumming and 
Baxter—who discovered poor Louis Napoleon to be Anti; 
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Christ, without perftiving that de se fa^la narratur. Un> 
conscious prophecies there of course are in the Hebrew poets, 
a*? in Plato or in Virgil. We can see their fulfilment in past 
events But hopelessly to seek 109 tl}e forecast of future 
dealings of God, in those raphsodies, seems to have the effect 
of so developing the activity of particiilar cells in the cerebral 
cortex as to impair the efficiency of other cell»«{ just as mental 
worry will produce Aphasia. 

Only thus can we account for the sudden aberrations of the 
eminently, sojrnd and acute intellect displayed in Brother 
prince’s most able and proBtable woiks. So impressed has he 
been with j;be wonderful working of God’s Spirit in himself, 
that he fias dwelt upon himself in connection with prophecy 
till his mental view has become distorted. Christ's testimony, 
* Behold He cometh/ has now become, in Brother Prince, 
‘Surely I come quickly.' “ Yes, it is done. The work of the 
Holy Ghost in taking fiesh has proved itself to be the wisdom 
andp power of God to make ready a people the coming of 
the Son of Man in judgment. « % By this^ reception of 
my testimony concerning that woik, they have been deli¬ 
vered from that wicked- one who was^ b<%f6re concealed in 
theia fiesh to its defilement. , « That living word, BEHOLD 

He COJt^ETH was the holy seed of the new Dispensationv Out 
of it sprung the Agapemone, tlie House (in Somersetshire) 

' where Christ has put His new Name as thetSon of Man.” 

After building up step by step the demonstration, that Con¬ 
scious States or Feelings are an appanage only of nerve actions, 
“ no more capable uf being dissevered from the physical condi¬ 
tions on which they depend than is Heat to be dissevered from 
its physical coHditieiis.” Bastian necessarily proceeds to 
enquire the motor, oi those nerve actions out of which consci¬ 
ousness, feeling, thought, all mental operations, arise. “ To 
say that Heat is a ‘ mode of motion ’ takes, for'^granted the 
underlying fact th^ we cannot have motion except though 
a something which, moves ” (moves=causes motion). And 
then, in this inquiry, there arises in the cool cautious scient¬ 
ist who wrote ‘ The brain as an organ of the mind’ the same 
prepossession which we find in the emotional assailant of 
Chriitianity, the author of ‘ The treed of Christendom! "In the 
free-will of man,” wiites Mr. Greg, “we do believe and must 
believe, however strict logic may struggle against it.” Similarly 
Bastian, while saying that “to show how these particular 
motions in nefve tissue arise which underlie conscious states ^ 
must ever remain impossible,” will not admit that they have 
not a ' natural origin,’ r>., that they are not effected by mao 
himself:—for, if not, then ‘iall notions of Free Will, Duty, 
and Moral obligation would « be alike consigned to a common 
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grave." Gravity, wrote Newton to Bentl^, “must be caused 
by an agent acting constantly according to certain laws." 
No scientist would conceive that the motions of the spheres, 
or of other particles in s^ace, are self originated—why then 
those of the molecules in the hhman brain ! Ail goes back to 
a Supreme Will, and that Will alone can it be* which originates 

* these particular motions in nerve tissue which underlie 
conscious states * and which thus causes the nerve actions of 
thought which are the result of those motions. 

From this Supreme Will must have come then E1 ,Ed», C.72.] the 
mental aberration under which Brother Prince declares himself 
to be the Messenger of Christ, sent in His Power and Spirit to 
announce His immediate coming. And as every operation of 
that Will of a Being all-wisdom and all-love must be for good, 
must absolutely tend to the completion and perfection of His 
creation, \\h have to seek the explanation in such results as 
we see. Those^ resubs are that the confidence of Brother 
Prince in his o^n mission—inspiring similar confidence- in 
numerous .persons who accept him upon the credentials of his 
evident holiness, ^nd of his inspiration to declare truths which 
they intuitively perceive to be true—nas raised up in England, 
Ireland, Norway, and America, a body of Christians peculiarly 
filled with the graces of meekness, charity and the spirit of 
prayer and praise, 'Brother Prince's hallucination has been 
the means used lo this end, and it is presumably the sole 
means whidi could have effected it in minds so constituted 
as to absolutely need a human guide speaking with what they 
believe to be divine authoiity. “There *are diversities of 
operations," writes Paul, “ but it is the same God which 
worketh all in all.” Some minds can only feid repose in commit¬ 
ting themselves to the guidance of the Holy Ghost residing in 
the -person .who is Bishop of Rome for the time being. 
Others regard that Divine Spirit as incarnate in Brother Prince. 
Others agam, such as Bible Christians and Plymouth Brethren, 
are content to feel that Spirit guiding ^^hemselves directly ; 
experiencing persotially the truth of John'.s statement that 
“ye have an unction from the Holy Spirit and ye need 
not that any man teach you.” All tiiese diversities are by the 
Supreme Will, in pursuance of the purpose of the perj&ttion 
of all. though each abisurd little groU^ supposes the perfection 
to be for itself only. What does it all matter, cries Paul; 
so long as “Christ is preached 1 therein do rejoice, yea, and 
will rejoice.” 

We have referred, in the 'early part of this article, to the 
risk of perversion of Brother Prince’s vicarious theory of sin. 

• [To ref“r our Wills to the Supreme Creative Will, and to make them 
one with IT, are very different things.—E d. C.R.] 
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He hfoiMlf adm}ts%hat ft seems dangerous; **Io like manoer 
formerly did the doctrine of justification by faith without 
works seem dangerous. « ^ Thoi^ who make objections of 
this kind do not perceive that the lifoe CMst, is the power 
of God to preserve the indivldtial from sin, and to make ft hope¬ 
ful to him/* Certainly it is truef that, when Christ has 
been born in any man, then* the spirit warreth against the 
flesh.* As John says (New Version) " whosoever Is born of 
Gk)d sinneth not, but he that is begotten of God keepetb him.** 
The doctrine cocrudely held on the Bride is dangerous only until 
t^e * new birth,* and that, after all, must come to each roan 
sooner ot; later. . Again, Brother Prince guards against mis¬ 
apprehension of his teaching that the * new-born' cannot die. 
He has never said ** that they cannot die in the ordinary sense 
of the word * die.* What they have been taught is that, 
regaiding death as the separation of soul and body, the un¬ 
clothing of the soul by the removal t>f its body, they cannot 
did^ because ^ they are already clothed upoir with a spiritual 
body, and raised above death as Children of the Eesurrectlon.*' 
This presentment of the * new birtliL* is what the common 
sense of Christians is airdhdy arriving at.. [K&ally ? £d., CyR.'\ 
How be it," says Brother Prince, ** what the Bride of Christ 
is hokmg for is not death of any kind but translation wiUiout 
death." This we before explained to .Be the expectation of 
each member of the Bride, because Christ must arrive^ if not 
to-day, at least to-morrow. • 

We cannot do better, in concluding this article, than to 
extract from twcr pamphlets, published in 1888 regarding the 
exposure of that lurking persongil devil who is the Bride*s 
bite noire, Brother Prince's scattered notices of himself and 
his Agapemone. **40 the year 1845 there was publicly pro¬ 
claimed in many places in England this important Testimony, 
Behold He cometK There was then declared, itf^he power of 
the Holy Ghost, the near approach of Christ in judgment, and 
the Church and world were solemnly exhorted to prepare to 
meet Him. Out of the many to whom this Testimony was 
preached a few believed it. As may be supposed, their 
acknowledged reception of this Testimony, as d message from 
God separated them from the rest of the professing Church. * * 
f, „ The person frcSn vi^iom this, religious movement 
originated was a Clergyman ^ ^ This Clergyman having 
been prohibited by the Bishop of Bath and Wells « also 
was prohibited by the Bishop of Salisbury * * also by the 
Bishop of Ely ^ Thinking ^ was hardly dealt with the 
Curate^ wrote to the Archbishop of Canterbury ^ but the 
Archbishop replied that could not mterfere. Prevented 
thus from preaching within the pale of the Established ChUrcb 
* VOL. CXIII,] 23 
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Bro^or Prince, after some months waiAig- upon God for 
guidance in faith and prayer, proceeded to preach wUhoui it* 

• • A, piece of ground \yas purchased « and a chapel and 

small dwelling houses bidlt on it. This place, g^dually eoi- 
laiged as more persons came to ileside there, was subsequent^ 
ly called the AgapemoAe (abode of love), It was there^ 
v^ere several ' jf those who had received that Testimony 
resided, and whither the rest at varimis times resorted, ,, that 
Christ accomplished the great work 1 speak of—the taking 
hold of that spiritual Leviathan the Devil, so as to draw him out 
of that' deep in; which he. had so long concealed himself> to his 
destructloo. « « Those brought to reside in the ^apSmone 
had b«n led by the testimony of Jesus, Bekald Ht cmmih^ 
to look for the speedy coming of the Lord in judgment. Ere 
long He did so come, though in a way very different from that 
they had ^expected, and was revealed among them as the 
Son^of Man in judc^ent* • » He brought to light in them 
the secret of the fallen nature of the flesh, namely, thk 
PRSSBirCB, IN IT OF THAT SPIRITUAL LEVIATHAN IHE DEVIL. 
1 « » In such ^ a legible position there would doubtless 
have been otter deetruction, hut for one thing which alone did 
-keep, them from maleing shipwreck of their faith in God.' It 
was this: they did hear the voice of Hie Spttii^ as he spake by 
His messenger. « This strange And terrible state of 
things—it is now many years agor—continued for some time, 
heat of the da/ waxing and waning as it were until 
It oulmipated in the bringing to light of that wicked one 
^ • and the destruction of that Levathan to their com- 
^pfete and most blessed .deliverance. * • « The whole of 
. this period is replete with painful recollections,'' and, though a 
^terrible reality, it seems, at this distance of* time, like a hideous 
dre^m. The subject is not pleasant either to speak or write 
of; blit It was needful to mention these things as being in¬ 
volved in the account of the, manner in .which God visited 
TIis people in judgmer.t. , But what was the result, in 
these inhabitants of the earth, of this destruction of the Wicked 
one by the sword of the Lord.’ , ,, By the destruction of 
IheX consciousness of self they have learnt, of any evil in them, 
that it is not they but the Evil one; so they do not condemn 
themselves for it, and do overcomu it; and of any good in 
them they have learnt that it is not they but the Holy one, even 
Christ; so they cannot glory in It. , ^ Accordingly 
I say that this place is worthy of its name, the Agapemon^ ^ 
and 1 add that it is not the abode of love in the sense in which 
it has been represented. It is not the abode of sensuality, 
casual-mindedness, * lasciviousness, uncleanness, or impurity; 
bot it is the place from which all these things have been utterly 
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banished. « • 1 fepeat, the place is worthy of its name ; 
and they who live there do live in purity of body and sim¬ 
plicity of life, and in unity, peace and love, not seeking their 
own. ,, « Thia is their home fifl; %nd it is manifestly so 
as they live abroad ; foe they* live for little else than to go 
about doing good , « not as a duty but as tlieir privilege 
and blessing « and all in any way connected vfith the Agnpe- 
mone, especially the poor send as a matter of course to them 
for assistahee ^ Nor is this account to be strictly limited to 
those who live in the Agapemon^, for others share in these 
n^iiiistrations ^ it is no exaggeration to say that, for Jusus* 
sake the3|2 make themselves the servants of all. ^ This assist¬ 
ance is not restricted to those that are connected with the 
Aga{)€mone but is freely rendered to all ^ and rendered often to 
many who have before been bitter in opposition.” 

All the above, regarding Brother Prince's followers, is (rue. 
The Bride, whether in the Agapernon^ or elsewhere, does most 
evidently show forth the beauty of holiness. By their 
fruits ” said the Master,, ye shall ^now. them,” and by that 
test is this the work of the Spirit of ,God.^ Truly God has 
spoken at sundry times ** and in very ‘'^diveA manners ; ” and 
evidently it is no small thing that such a movement of sancti¬ 
fication and perfecting should have originated from a hallu¬ 
cination which, He caused* to arise. In the mind of His 
servant, the Church of England, curate, Mr. Prince. 


• We should think it is the other way God can "cause ” no hallucination 
(even though He may permit evil spirits to do so), but He may overrule 
it for " sanctification.'^ but not tho unhealthy excrescence of " Brother 
Prince and his Bride.” 

One word morewe seem to have come ag^n to the grand old times 
of A/ir/Atfsr/aA in. the above article, which is by a well-known Military 
Ofiker!—AV., C. R. 
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South Africa.— We regret that the three months past have 
brought no bett^ment in the unfortunate war " which has 
been raging in South Africa for two years past. No betterment 
in any way. The unpractical theorists at home, united with the 
“ man-in-the-street ” element, still can only see •whatf’ they call 
a war to the finish ”—^just as if it was a prize-fight—and not 
a statesman’s opportunity. At the same time, we record the 
same number of losses—in June it was double, or two officers 
and 22 men—every day at the seat of the struggle, and our 
military position is even worse. We have now actually 
252,000 trdops on the field, while the number of forces of 
the “ enemy " are increasing every day by considerable addi¬ 
tions from the Dulrch in Cape Colony. The mere invasion ''of 
the Cape Colony which we last noted, is sprep^ding into a con¬ 
flagration, and lyci have been obliged to give up guarding 
the through communication by rail of the Cape line. For the 
rest we have been obliged to construct block-houses, lest our 
communications in the two States and with Natal he also 
cut off 1 At the same time, the same mendacious and toned- 
down stories are 'being officially circulated at home to keep 
the ** man-in-the-street ** in humour. Here are two independ¬ 
ent, and by no means ** pro-Boer,” accounts, the one from 
a Colonial yeoman, and the other from the correspondent of 
the StaneUtfd^ which cut di'^ectly against Messrs. Brodrick's 
and Chamberlain’s glozing accounts:— " 

" The situation in Gape Colony in brief is this: From Colesberg 
to Orange ^River Station along the Orange River small parties of 
marauders Constantly appear in Gape Colony, Westwards, towards 
Kenhardt, a small commando composed largely of local rebels^^appears 
and disappears with annoying regularity, further south, in the 
Grahamstown, Burghersdorp, and Colesberg Districts, small but very 
successful comm:ilidos under Kruiizingor, Scheepers, and Van Reenen 
(a Cape rebel) have so far defied the many columns sent after them, 
pillaging wiiii scarcely any hindrance and but little loss to them¬ 
selves. There is no doubt whatever that Kruitzinger’s commando 
originally but 25010 300 strony, ^hasj been considerably reinforced 
by local rebels, with the result that new commandos are constantly 
being heard of as working independently.” 

The general position in the Colony is absolutely deplorable. 
Stories of robbery and outrage come from places -so far apart as 
Barkiy West and Klipdam, North of Kimberley, and Elandsvlei 
only two hundred miles north of Cape Town. From the Trans- 
keian border in the fast to the confines of the Kalahari in the north¬ 
west, the Colony is over-run by sma^ bands of rebels, who are abso¬ 
lutely reckless of their lives, and equally indifferent to the ordinary 
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Requirements of civilised warfare. From the Cradock.District alone m 
many as six hundred British subjects have j >ined the invaders since 
April last, and from the Somerset East Disirici another two hundred 
rebels have taken up arms. They are*living on the fat of the land, 
and have few wants. The reports thA they are a mere rag-tag and 
bobtail are quite untrue. Prittoners who have been with them for 
three or four days-declare that they are better clothed and better fed 
than our own men. For ammunition they depqj^ on the all-too- 
frequent captures they effect, and, despite our large seizures of horses, 
they are still well^mounted. The naive stories that they have been 
driven from strong positions are, as a rule, worthless. The whole 
country, is ^tq^rorised," 

But it is even worse than all this^—the ** war ” is degenera¬ 
ting into ^ absolute murder. This, the last phase of such 
an unhap'py and wicked—and really ** civil ”—war, is what 
tnighr have been expected from all the circumstances—the 
gradual wearing out and depletion of the Boers, the refusal 
of ordinary honourable terms, and the employment on our 
side of colored help. It is too much in human nature to 
expect that two years continual harassing warfare will result 
in lenient and reasonable views, oi^ that wholesale hangings 
and confiscations will not be resent^ed. ^nd as it is now 
degenerating to pure aftd simple mur,der«i! is quite possible 
that the enemy ” instead of generously letting their numerous 
captives go free, as they have always hitherto done, will just 
shoot them. In such a case, there is. fittle doubt which side 
will suffer most, for we cannot, even as reprisals, shoot down 
men in cold blood—men who aie fighting for their independ¬ 
ence even as the Scotch of old—and if we did, we should 
probably at once see the whole of the Cape Dutch—now 
barely restrained—rise and we jose South Africa (plus that 
everlasting make-bate Rhodes and his Kimberley mines^ for 
ever. As it is, in ^regard to a rising of the Cape Dutch, a** 
Daily Mail telegram says that the invaders are swarming in 
the Eastern and Midland Districts and number 7,'dbo to io,cxx>, 
and th^ Colony, (fom Dordrecht to WillowmorCj^ across to 
Kenhardt on to N^maqualand, is virtually in the posession 
of the Boers. General French, who was going away on sick 
leave, has been persuaded to remain and take charge of the 
operations against them, but neither he, nor Lord Kitchener, 
clin. work miracles. Meantime Kruitzinger, a German, and 
Fouche, a Frenchman, who &re leading the 3 oers, have 
placarded the northern districts of .the Colony, stating that 
they were annexed to the Orange Free State at the b^inning 
of the war,* and warning the inhabitants against divulging 
the whereabouts of the commandos under pain of a fine 
or accompanying the commandos. Natal too, on the Zulu- 
land border, has been raided, while even close to Pretoria 
daring attempts are made, and several severe engagements 
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have cotne off, in one of which^Vlakfontein-^ur casoatties 
were 14 officers and 177 men. A charge having been brought 
of our wounded being kiljled in cold blood by the Boers, was 
found to be, as usqal/grossly exaggerated, and Mr. Bennet 
Burleigh, the war corresponddht of,the Daily Telegraphy 
had to write and say ^ the Boers on the whole have behaved 
very creditably^ courageously, and kindly. They have rarely 
maltreated their prisoners, and hardly ever when their officers 
have been present. And they have been usually getierous and 
tender towards our wounded.’^ How can they Jbe> otherwise 
when they are a grave race brought up strictly in the Reformed 
{SctAch) faith, and (we speak from personal knowledge) many of 
them kith and kin with ourselves, born, too, at “ Home,” and 
speaking thj same tongue. To confirm this General Lyttleton. 
^ois returning to South Africa with Lord Milner, has publicly 
stated in England, that the Boers were brave men, and he 
did not think the atiocities that had been reported were the 
acts of the regular Dutch burghers, but of some of the riff - 
raff who got into armies.” General Lyttleton is supposed 
to be going to repface Lord Kitchener (who has been selected 
for the Chief Command in India, atid will come out here 
after a brief rest at Home), and ^is (with other facts) points 
to a possible- pursuance of a more liberal, generous, and 
truer policy, which ifiay lead to a solid, honourable and last¬ 
ing peace. In this connection, and with reference to Mr. 
Kruger’s asserted impracticable attitude, we draw attention 
to the paper on South Africa in this number of the Calcutta 
Retarw, written by one who knows wfaat he writes about. 
We ourselves have already drawn attention to the evil effects 
of this utterly foolish “ war ” on our position' in China, and 
tiiat means in Asia ; and Lord Salisbury, with Messrs. Chamber- 
lain and Balfour, are directly responsible for it as having 
brought abodt, and continued, the struggle in South Africa. 
Meantime, ** Proclamations ** arO flying a| 30 Ut on oon side 
and the other, on our side threatening pains, penalties, and 
death for resistance after the 15th September, and on the 
Boer side —** no peace will be made and no peace conditions 
accepted by which our independence and national existence, 
or the interests of our Colonial brothers, shall be the price 
paid.” The prospects, however^ are that there will be peace 
soon. Else,——what ? .For the South African Lands Oora- 
ffli^ion reports that' unless strenuous efforts are made to 
establish a thoroughly British population large enough to 
^event the recurrence of disorder—which can never be 
done*—, the whole expenditure of blood and treasure in the 
war may—even as we have in previous numbers asserted— 
be wasted. And,'*owing to the impossibility of the Cape 
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FarltameotiBecting hi the present state of the eountry-^bat 
isi there Is no constitutional government now at the Cape—the 
Govemof has decided to meet ex^nditttre by the issue of 
warllants^’' So raudp for the ** wre ” Jnhiated by Messrs. 
Rhodes^ Jameson and,the in union with the riff-raff 

Polish Jews and others figuring as^' Uitlanders; begun by 
Mr. Chamberlain in conjunction with the " manrin-the-street; ** 
and supported by Lord Salisbury fin his infirm old age) and 
Mr. Balfour, to the utter detriment of Englandt her honor, and 
her Empire Iq Xhe East. Let us have some sense of truths 
proportfon, and honor and magnanimity. We do not 
believe in dtfaw ** Brummagen/' nor “ the man (hooligan) 
in the ^sfreet." And we believe we have lived longer 
know inore of men and nations, than either Mr. Chamberiain,. 
or his convert Mr. Balfour who would rather fit into a chair 
of '^Philosophy" io a small University than .be where 
be is. 

China. —We stopped In our last with the beginning of the 
Third Act in this great drama. Hotr it will exactly go on, 
it is difficult to predict, tliough the disastrous results may be 
easily foreseen. The Indemnity quesUon K^S been hastily set¬ 
tled, though we are not yet quite sure of*the proposed- increase 
in th^ Opium tax. not still blocking the way, or that the whole 
question may not go l^efore the Hague Tribunaf. The Protocol 
with China, too, still remains unsigned, and the latest news 
regarding it Is that it omits the punishments of j^ovinciai 
officials, and does not provide for the destruction of forta— 
so that the Chinese are recovering ground though England 
(alone) protests. Foreign troops are all withdrawn, save the 
Legation. Guards. The increase* of duties in China—5 ^ 
cne/. ad va/orem on all articles except flour and rice—will 
seriously affect Indian trade and manufactures. Germany 
and France both maintain garrisons in Shanghai.* to the dis¬ 
may of the loca^ British population, and England quietly 
accepts the situatiqn. Another fire in Pekin haf destroyed 
the priceless Imperial Library, with all the archives and re¬ 
cords. The Manchurian Agreement between Russia and 
China of course holds good, and there are rumdurs of Russian 
:tn£i Chinese troops fighting insurgents side by side. Prince 
Tuan has managed to ^et hold of Ip's son, the heir to the 
throne, and has raised an immense following of Mongols witli 
whom he proposes to drive the “ foreigners ” out of China. 
It seems that Tung-foo-tsiang also proposes to do the same 
with another army. Meanwhile, no one can say whether tlie 
Emperor is dead or alive, and the Empress Dowager refuses 
to return to Pekin, and has,fixed on a neW capital at Haiseng* 
foo, the capital of Honan. Province* on the Yaog^tse, 300 miles 
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from Natikin* Bands of Boxers are again terrorising Nortbefll 
Ohioa. The Chinese Government have still numerous arsenals 
and smokeless powder factories, and are proceeding at ooee 
to manufacture arms. We shall carefu||Br watch the develop-- 
ments of the Third Act. At present t^gs look very threaten^ 
ing for theforeignersin China—Bdxerism again rampant, 
the Chinese ir .arming, Russia and China in agreement (and 
France behind them), England's supreme position lost, and 
the foreign troops mostly recalled for contingencies nearer 
home and on the score of expense. It is possible ^the Third 
Act will really begin concurrently with a still greater drama 
to be enacted in Europe, in which, say, the Austrian and 
Turkish Empires will topple to pieces, England lay hold of 
Jerusalem (I), Germany seat herself at Constantinople and 
Baghdad, and Russia absorb interiorly the delicate and choice 
morsel of Persia. 

Of other countries chese is not much to be said this quarter. 
Russia has received a Thibetan Mission, the object of which 
was merely to secure privileges for Buddhists in the Russian 
Empire. The Russian Geographical Society is sending out 
another scientific ^expedition to the* Pamirs under the leader¬ 
ship of Dr. Fedshenko. A Russian Squadron, commanded 
by the grand Duke Alexander has been visiting Constanti¬ 
nople, and also the -^Bulgarian and Roumanian ports. The 
Russian Journal J^ovosii states that it is a great mistake for 
the German and Austrian Press to consider Russia and 
England as adversaries, and there is no question of India. 
A straw shows sometimes which way the wind blows, and this 
amicable tone towards one, and reproof as well as the reported 
statement of the visit of the Czar to France) to others, may 
mean something. Even the Times in reviewing the situation in 
the Balkans, and the unusual anxiety displayed at Vienna, says 
that the s[:^.'it of resistance ominously manifested on the part 
of the races subject to the Turks' is little calculated to inspire 
the hope that tranquility will long be maintained. 

France has expelled her Religious Orders and Associations 
and the Pope has been deeply grieved over it. Many of the 
expelled have gone over to England. Paris expects to see 
Count LamsdorfT, the Russian Foreign Minister, in September, 
as well as the Czar later on to *a gri.nd Military Review. A 
Frenchman is stated to have solved the question of xrial 
navigation I Indo*China is to have railways constructed 
immediately ; and a dangerous French sub-marine torpedo has 
been invented. Relations strained with Turkey as we write. 

Germany has received back bount Waldersec safe and alive 
and the Emperor has covered him with unusual honors. But 
the Count, unlike the great Von Moltke, has been making 
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setf-laudatory and aggressive speeches, and stated that while 
the names of other nations have sank, Grermany*s has risw 111 
We suppose nothing better can beiexpected from him. His 
Imperial Master, meanwhile, ,has been'toasting the French 
Army (!) whom he called glorious,” ^gain urged the necessity 
of having a strong fleet, and has held a grand ilitary Review 
at which the Queen of Holland' was present. The Queen 
has been aver to Berlin, it is supposed, to place her Oolonies 
in the East Indian Archipelago under the protection of 
Germany. * Gerhiany is now determined to have a separate 
Colonial Army (!)—what this can mean we do not quite see, 
for two or 4 hree islands and a corner of New Guinea in the 
Pacific, nnd some inconsiderable parts of Africa, do not need 
a “Colonial Army.'* There is, perhaps, more in it than 
appears on the surface, especially when viewed with the garri¬ 
soning of Shanghai, occupying Farsan Island in the Red 
Sea^ and probably “ protecting ” the Dutch possessions. 
Count Von Biilow, too, imitating Count Wa^dersee, has publicly 
declared “ that Germany,'lying in the middle of Eu'rope, was 
bound to be always eH vedette **—the'reasd^Wor which, too, is 
not .very convincing. Evidently the trto—the Emperor, his 
“only general and his Minister—are all worthy of one another, 
and thfly are working on a plan which we shall know as 
soon as either the Austrian Emperor * dies, or the Balkan 
troubles begin—-unless Russia and France force hi$ hand pre¬ 
viously, which would probably be the most advisable course. 
There Is, however, an enormous shortage of grain produce in 
Prussia, and a severe commercial crisis in Germany owing to 
over-production fs^ctories and dver-fioancing of new under¬ 
takings, including iq the latter probably the increase of 
German trading steamers in the East from 26 to 45. 

Austria has no histoiy; Spain is still full oS» Anarchist 
troubles and anti-clerical riots ; Italy is shaking herself more 
and more free of ^he triple Alliance, which now* probably 
exists only in name'; and Turkey, as usual, is failing into 
trouble, and ** doing the grand," even though her pretentious 
Mission to China has, as we predicted, been shnply scouted 
by •the Chinese and been obliged to return without having 
even *set foot in China 1 Jhe Khedive has been to Stamboul, 
and been banquetted by the Sultan at^the Yiidiz Palace, aa 
official communication to the native*press saying that the 
object of the.visit is to pay homage to the throne! (Lord 
Cromer has also proceeded to* London.) And while the 
Plague has entered both Turkey and Egypt, foul^ play is 
suspected in the Sirdar’s, General Wingate's, train being 
derailed between Cairo and Alexandria; and Turkey Is 
angrily contesting England’s right to interfere in the 
VdL. CXIII.] 34 
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interior of Aden! At the same time, she has just got 
into a quarrel with France about certain quays in Constanti¬ 
nople owned by a Frengh<‘ company. The Aden expedition 
matter does not seem‘to be quitq settfe^yet as we write, but 
of course it, as well any trouble in Egypt, will be firmly and 
promptly met ^jth by England. What with these signs, and 
the Ameer’s reported diplomacy of drawing all the Mahommedan 
States together, with Arab intrigues even in Java, and bringing 
all ** the Faithful ” together into common objects and a line 
to acknowledge the sovereignty of the Khalif,” as by the 
proposed Railway to Mecca, there may be something brewing, 
and we may do well to take heed betimes.* From all this 
mesh perhaps Persia remains free,—(and she has been just 
removing very vexatious restrictions on her commerce—all 
inland customs being abolished)—we may also add, even 
Moorish Envoys have been careering all over Europe, to be 
only thrown into prison on their return home for spending 
two millions sterling 1— ; but we cannot feel sure that*the 
Cenoussis 6f Africa have not been at the bottom of it all. This 
may seem far-fetched, but Mahommedanism can never rest, and 
we may refer our readers to a most valuable article on them 
that will appear in the next number of the Calcutta Review^ 
written by one of the jinost competent authorities on the'subject 
—an article that will perhaps draw as much attention in France 
as at Home on this particular development of Mahommedanism. 
Japan has changed her Ministry, and the two, Corea and Japan, 
are still bickering and playing with one another. The Abys¬ 
sinian Menelik has sent 15,000 troops after tfie**' Mad ’* Mullah, 
and despatched a congratulatory letter to the King of England. 

We now come to Home and our English-speaking countries 
and colonies. 

Englanp. has again had to mourn a loss of a prominent 
member of the Royal Family, the Dowager-Em press of 
Germany and our former Princes<i Royal. Notwithstanding her 
early wilfulness, she had attached herself 10 the affections of 
Englishmen ; and from her long and sad life, as well as her 
prolonged sufferings from tbo malady which terminated in her 
death, had come to be much respected. She could not reach 
to her ideal of good work owit\g to the crass and cross Getman 
nature of her adopted countrymen, and she has early followed 
her. mother to “her reward.” All England mourned for her, 
and King Edward went to her death-bed. Thence he pro¬ 
ceeded for three weeks to Hamburg. The Queen has been 
also spending some time at Copenhagen. His Royal High¬ 
ness, the Duke of Connaught, has been inaugurated Grand of 
English Freemasons in succession to the Prince of Wales 


* Mr. Amir All is utterly mistaken in his Spirit of Islam, 
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who resigned on succeeding to the throne. The Crown Prince 
of Germany has paid a visit to England, it is supposed on a 
matrimonial project. The King Jlias issued a Proclamation 
announcing that the ''C 6 ronation of himself and his consort 
will take place in June nextf stnd appointed a large Commis¬ 
sion to consider the ancient Goronition customs. The Coro¬ 
nation will be limited to that portion of the c^emony usually 
performed in Westminster Abbey. The King also received 
the Moorish Mission, and conferred honors on the Ambassador 
and on flie* Sultan of Morocco. The Duke of Cornwall has 
been immensely enjoying his trip to Australia since we last 
wrote, aud has visited all the capitals of the several Colonics, 
besides a number of places in New Zealand, receiving a great 
Maoil welcome at Rotorua, where 5,000 natives assembled to 
shout and give war-dances. About the Lceuwin, as well as 
between New Zealand and Hobart, very bad weather was met 
with, and in the former case the jjartV had to return to Albany. 
After leaving Australia the Duke has successively visited 
Mauiitins, Durban, Pictcnnaritisburgf Ladysmith, ^imonstown, 
and Capetown, everywhere meeting the, most enthusiastic 
reception. He and the Duchess arc.now on their way to 
Canada. 

Th(f Parliament have been occupied with various important 
and unimportant matters, hut little .progress has been made 
in anything. The matter of the Coronation Oath has taken 
just the turn wc indicated last quarter. The Rill was introduced 
after the Committee had repotted in favour of the amend¬ 
ment by a di^claration aOirining disbelief in Transubstantia- 
tion and declaring the adoratioij of the Virgin contrary to 
the Protestant 'faith, and the House of Lords passed it. But 
Lord Salisbury, referring to the prospects of the Bill, said it 
was now evident that the Roman Catholics did not desire the 
withdrawal of the olTensive words unless th^ Declaration 
securing the Protestant succession was simultaneously with¬ 
drawn! They weremot entitled to complain whatever happen¬ 
ed. Id is understood that the Government will drop the Bill 
and not renew it next year. A Bill also to elaborate and add 
to the King's Title ha.s been passed, but what the precise 
forfti is yet to be determined. We think this idea of 
going after Titles will hje no impiovoment, aifd is a mark of 
the degeneracy of the age. Lord Roberts has been made the 
recipient of ^ grant of j^ioo,ooo. The Reorganisation Scheme 
for the Aimy has made littl.e headway; and while twelve 
millions have been sanctioned for Military and Naval expen¬ 
diture, including the breakwater at Mal^a, it has come out, 
England would have to look for Naval Reserves elsewhere 
than in the Mercantile Marine, in which British seamen wcie 
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5,000 fewer than they were 30 years ago 1 The Education 
Billy which satibfies only a section, has passed, and that (with 
the passing of the Home Estimates) seems to have Itoeo all 
that have been accompjisbfed, along with a new closure rule 
enabling estimates to be voted in groups instead of separate¬ 
ly I Expression was givdii in Parliament to the subject of 
the Colonies cdatributing a share to the upkeep of the Navy, 
but to any one who knows Australia, that day is very far off 
indeed. Even the bribe of representation in the House will 
not move them. The head of Australia is moved .by the tail, 
even as the Kangaroo—apt emblem I And yet, there is no 
better race on the face of the earth than the ** uppu crust" 
of "Young Australia,” but these are a handful in the 
millions of the '* wurruking classes.” The Parliament stands 
prorogued a>ter the ordinary speech from the Throne in which 
there was nothing remarkable or striking to notice. It could 
not close, however, its useless existence—which even Lord 
Salisbury deplores, only he lays the blame on there being no 
Opposition, and no6 on himself—without betraying its little¬ 
ness, this overwhelming a^nd magniheent " Khaki Parliament, 
by bickerings vvxlh the Press, including the G/ode and the 
Daily Mail^ the Editor of the former having been called to 
express regret before the bar of the House, and th& latter 
being told that it had been guilty of a breach of privilege. 
These are signs of* the end. The defences of Gibraltar, which 
are in a perilous state Owing to Spain’s new works opposite, 
were adverted to, but nothing very essential can possibly be 
done. Some Naval Manoeuvres closed with an important battle 
oflT the Lizard, but the decision of the Umpires is awaited as 
we write. The following is a return of the-flee.s of the various 
powers as they stood on 15th January 1901 
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We ought to notice that there has been considerable to do in 
the Liberal Camp, the Imperialists going further away from 
the Moderatists. The oi^tcome of a |iiumber of dinners and 
speeches has been that things, remain pretty much where they 
were before. Oniy Lord Roseberji has again come forward 
and declared that he will lead if he will bejfollowed 1 We 
are afraid he has none of the eiements of a leader. He is a 
mere trifleri who thinks too much of himseif. Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman has declared the very truth that mere 
petty personal‘jealousies prevent the consolidation of the 
Opposition. There are too many merely brilliant men, and 
few Moderalists and those willing to submit to the yoke. 
Even Mr. Labouchere has got a decent following of ultra 
Radsi The end of the Boer War, with a peaceful settlement, 
will doubtless result in the resuscitation of a .respectable 
Opposition. With reference to the^ weakness of the present 
^haki ’* Parliament, which was forced on the country, and 
winch came in with such a flourish.j^ev^ the Times writes 
that ** It is idle to attempt to disguise the fact that there is 
a great deal of discontent in the ranks'of th^ Unionist majority. 
It is not by any means confined to the Liberal Unionists, and 
perhaps its most decided and uncompromising exponents are 
identiffed, by life-long allegiance, with vthe old Conservative 
party; and Mr. J. M- Maclean's withdrawal from the Carlton 
Club and estrangement from the Conservatives ipeans much 
more than the mere solitary fact. He has only had the 
courage to do,, wjiat every true Conservative would do to¬ 
morrow to get free from the ** Brummagem ” Club of Mr. 
Chamberlain, smd |he unnatural union between Whigs and 
Tories. The Jingo* Spirit has been considerably exorcised of 
late, and probably oefore long will turn to a new form of 
rabies In regard to home matters of taxations The details 
of the recent Census have been published, and show that 
yy per. cent, of fhe population live in the towns. * The popu¬ 
lation in England aAd Wales has increased by I2'y per cent, 
as compared with 11*65 in the preceding decade. The de¬ 
cennial birth-rate, however, is only 3157, as Compared with 
34*24 in 1881-91 and 3789 in 1871-81. But for the war, 
Immigration would for thg firstttime have exceeded emigration. 

We may fitly conclude this section* of our remarks by 
quoting Mr. Andrew Carnegie’s sofid words of wisdom in a 
late Nineteenth Century as against Sir Michael's interested 
words that it was all right* at a Bankers’ Banquet. Mr. 
Carnegie writes :— 

" The true statesman will 4000 tnrn his aftention to the bettering 
of conditions at home, for it Is here that the greatest increase of 
British trade can most easily be effected. A profitable home market 
Is the strongest weapon that can be used to conquer markets abroad. 
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After Biritbh employers And employed reach the American standard 
of economical prc^uction Britain will atiil remain heavily handi¬ 
capped in the inausiriai rape by the enormous load of taxation under 
which her producers labdur as compared with America. It seems 
to the writer that tlii'i should be one, if not the chief, controlling 
factor in determining the^oild policy of‘the nation. It must soon 
force itself u{un statesmen. 

'* The blooa’lias not deteriorated. It is the financial and political 
situation which is ahrming, for it needs no prophet to foretell that a 
continuance of the aggressive temper which alienates other Govern¬ 
ments and peoples, and which has mistaken territorial acquisition 
for genuine empire making, must soon strain the ndtibiiV power and 
lay upon ns produ'tive capacity such buidens as will render it pi- 
capabie of letainmg the piesent volume of tiade which is essential 
to t>>e preservation of Britain’s position as foremost in the woiM 
financially, commeicially, and industnaliy (Aineiican Union Auj'f 
‘ concours). 

“ If ever a nation had clear and unmistakable warnings, as the 
writer thinks, that the lime has ainved when it should hencefoiih 
measure ns lesponsiml UA and ambitions thruugii'uit ihe world with 
Its re-ources, and cut its garment accoiding to its cloth, it iSg,the 
dear old motherland of the race, with its tr.idc SMtionaiy, an army of 
30,000 fnen or more to be provided, iin m South \fric.i even after 
peace comes; i^osxpenditure and i.ixilion increasing, and its pio- 
inises to pay alseadj^ at such .1 discuunt as to attract capital from 
across the Atlantic. Kocks ahead, sure enough, but this does*'not 
mean that the officers of fcho shio of state are to drive it full steam 
upon them. On the gontrary, it should mean that the rocki, being 
now in sight, should be avoided." * 

III Australia as wcU as in Canada the Census shows an 
increase of population, Canada of half a million and Australu 
of three-fourths of a million. Canada seem:^ 19 have had no 
further history diirinr^ the quarter. But in Australia, the 
claim of the House of Representatives to exclusive power 
to grant supplies has been abandoned.'^ The Lower House 
has sole power in originating Appropriation Bills, but both 
Houses hav« equal power in granting supplies. The Defence 
Bill provides for a small force of Regulars and laigc forces 
of Militia,' Mounted Infantry and Volunteers, and thq classi¬ 
fication of all adult males. All male British subjects between 
]8 and 60 yeais of age are liable to serve in time of emer¬ 
gency. An official return of the Defence Forces shows that 
there are 61,223 men and 15,000 cadets (grown Up school 
lads). The Duke of CornwaU lately reviewed 9,000 me*n of 
all arms in Sydney, N. S. W. Mr. Cliambeilaiti having recently 
disallowed the local Queensland Anti-Asiatic Act, because it 
placed Japanese in the same category as AsiaUcs generally 
(where are they to be ?; and excluded Indians solely on 
account of race and colour, Mr. Barton, the Commonwealth 
Premier, has introduced a Bill containing a drastic restriction 
on immigration, including an educational test. He has also, 
ip view of the recent move for the employment of lascars 
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on the Orient Steamers, announced that the Commonwealth 
favoured the exclusive employment of whites on the Mail 
Steamers. (The Australian Labour Unions, who dominate 
the country, have raised the outiry, against the lascais. in 
view of the Orient Line's move and the recent decision by 
the King’s Bench regarding $pacf for white and colored sea¬ 
men.) The Senate, however, rejected a proposal that vessels 
carrying Mails should be exclusively manned by whites. 
Mr. Barton has promised to take action in regard to future 
contracts JViestern Australia has at last thrown off the *//- 
^iibus of the Forrest Ministry, and Mr. George Leake is now 
Premier, and Attorney-General, with Messrs. Illingworth, 
Holmes, Kingsmill, Gregory, and Sommers with other port¬ 
folio's. New Zealand is determined to keep out of the Com¬ 
monwealth, and being annoyed at something done by the 
British Admiralty, has intimated to the Cape authorities that 
no further discharges of New Zealand troopers will be allowed 
irt South Africa, but they must be sent home (N. Z ). New 
Zealand is very cheeky, and yet has^oinen Suffrqge I 

Finally, we have our Tousins the. United States. General 
Chaffee has been appointed militarjr governor of the Philip¬ 
pines. A great Pan-American Congress exclusive of Canada 1 

■ ‘ -- i-n pntpr. will be held in 

Mexico under me pic- j States, to which all 

the independent states in North and Soaith America invited. 
The silver “ question *’ is believed to have dropped out of 
American politics. There has been a great steel strike, in¬ 
volving most of'the great companies and 100,000 men. The 
Chinese merchants in America are organising a movement in 
favour of the ^eptfal of the Chinese Exclusion Act on the 
grounds of fair plRy, in return for the opening of Chinese 
ports, and also demand to be placed on the same footing as 
the Japanese. The American Admiralty has Acceded to Ad¬ 
miral Schley’s reijucst for a Court of Enquiry into his conduct 
at the Battle of Santigo, a recent history of the navy having 
accused him of cowardice and mendacity. There has been 
terrible heat during the summer, and large number of deaths 
from it,«as well as much crops withered up*. An immense 
‘international Salt Trust, to comprise all the great companies 
in Ameiica, Canada, sfnd England, l>as been spoken of; and 
Mr. Pierport Morgan and over twenty delegates from the 
New York Chamber of Commerce have been over to England, 
where they "have been banquetted by the London Chamber of 
Commerce, and afterwards received by King Edward and the 
Queen at a special interview granted the^m at Windsor Castle.* 

• As these pages are passing through the 1 
'MacKiiiley has been assassinated by an , 
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India—Political. —We must here still give the first con¬ 
sideration to the subject of the memorial to Queen Victoria. 
The collections have not advanced very much further, though 
the New York Chamber of Commerce has subscribed five thou> 
sand dollars, Sir Henry* King five thousand rupees, and the 
Army in India nearly a iNkh. The total we suppose will ulti¬ 
mately amount ttvabout forty lakhs, a very handsome sum and 
sufficient for the purpose had afi appropriate Art-memorial been 
determined on, nr the plan of granite shafts or pillars ‘marking 
the boundaries and capitals of the Empire, but. not nearly 
enough for a building—even if not ** faced with marble in the 
proximity of Government House which is to show aiPy other 
than contemptibly small beside it. We have to take the 
foundations into consideration, for these, in a soil which was 
practically once the soft bed of the river, have to be sunk 
to an extraordinary depth and then even probably supported 
on platforms I Let us make no mistake in regard to the cost 
even if we have to construct merely a second Museum in a 
city which already boasts of an Imjierial Museum, rich in 
treasures of'every kind, apd in a coriier room of which all the 
old chain armour *'a^nd faded letters (also misplaced busts!) 
which the Viceroy prizes so highly, could be accommodated. 
We have hopes of making a convert of him even^it the eleventh 
hour. An incomplete' Museum, of a partial and trifling 
character, excluding, too, the entire great Hindu period which 
alone truly marks the nation, for the Mahommedans are mere 
late exotics—we had almost said excrescences on the national 
life—and that when nine-tenths of the subscriptions have 
flowed from Hindu Princes, would seem to be self-condemned. 
And all this when the erection cannot but seem mean compared 
to the vast adjacent pile of Government 'House, when the 
money will not suffice, and the most of it be sunk in the 
foundations, when it is merely the carrying out of a private 
notion of the Viceroy which he had before this occasion rose— 
as be has himself ingenuously confessed---what right has he 
to introduce his private and previous notions into a great 
national Memorial subject like this ?—and finally, which he 
will hardly see begun, and no one will after see carried through, 
and will ultimately fall into a melancholy spectacle. As 
excluding the’'*Hindu ^period if does injustice both to the 
true, great and real Hindu nation of India, as well as to the 
vast and large body of Hindu subscribers. As a private, and 
selfish antiquarian matter, it has no business in a public 
national Memorial of such a great and peerless Queen. It 
is entirely beside its object and will appear mean in comparison 
with it, will swallow up all the money In foundations alone, 
and will never be seen through by its originator or by any one. 
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Let it, therefore, we say. even at the eleventh hour be given 
up, and a truly national and representative Committee (to 
include ourselves) be ordered to report as to its form and even as 
to the site. If in Calcutta, the Zoolo^ica] Gardens will furnish 
the best site. It will he a sad thing for our popular, pleas-nit, 
h.ird-vvorking and energetic Viceroy, tb whom India is indebted 
for being pushed ahead, to be remembered in •ftfeure in connec¬ 
tion with the phrase (invented, we believe, by the Pioneer) 
CuTZonV Folly,” and as always happens, by that alone, 
for the good deads done by him will all be forgotten in the 
c^tch-phrase. We trust it will be seen that wc speak even 
for his ovvp true fame and name. It is also not consistent 
in our opinion, for him, the ruler and chief of one of the gieat 
empire!!; of the earth, to descend to writing magazine articles, 
even if in support of his views as he has lately done in the 
Nineteenth Century, It has amazed us. It is not only un¬ 
conventional, but injra dig. Wlien we find in it statements 
of ^he most extraordinary descriptimi to support his pet 
project, depreciating and its Imperial site, cliar.icter 

and claims, by referring to it as *' (nercly the residence of a 
Oomraissioner, ” and so forth, we can hr^rdiy Relieve our own 
eyeV and are dumb-founded. No more can Rome in Italy 
be ru» down, or the Jerusalem of Solomon's Temple and 
Titus’ Siege. Delhi is the Mecca of India, and Lord Ciirzon 
will never be able to belittle it. Lord Citrzon may be sure 
that Delhi and its Imperial glories of three thousand years 
will outlast all he can say against it (and he is the only one 
we remember tvh'o has ever done so,'—we had almost said 
outlast the future I But as we iiyvc a whole article—for wliich 
wc have not space* in our present number—on his paper 
in the Nineteenth Cdhtiiry^ taking it ruthlessly and mercilessly 
to pieces, we refrain from saying any more on the subject at 
present. We are sure he would not like to se^ the article. 
As a matter both cof fact and wisdom, there wa^ no need at 
all of the Nineteenth Century article; and still less of any 
reference to, or belittling of Delhi. When one has a bad 
cause, it is best to remain silent. In conclusion we shall be 
only too flad to be able to say in our next Quarter's Notes 
that Hie has made over the whole thing to a representative 
Committee, and washed hfs hands entirely of the matter : and 
we venture to say that he, too, will b* mightily glad. ( There 
will also be no further need of publishing the cutting and 
slashing article we have referred to.) In all this c mtroversy 
we note with the greatest plcHaure the gift of the King- 
Emperor of a series of -paintings wliicli, were executed by 
command of her late Majesty, and illustrate important events 
in her life and reign. Tiiis was only what might have been 
VOL. CKIII.] 25 
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expected of the invariable sense of appropriateness evinced 
by His Majesty, and his resfard for both his beloved Mother 
and India. Should the Memorial take another fornn, the 
paintings may appropriately grace the great Marble Hall of 
Government House. It is also pleasant to note the consider¬ 
able success oOhe Vict?)ria Scholarship Fund originated by 
Lady Curzon, wfo is soon-^we are extremely pleased to 
know—coming out to join the Viceroy, and who has lately had 
a special audience with the good Queen Alexandra at Wind¬ 
sor. The Fund now amounts to four-and-a-half l^khs, and 
may ultimately reach five lakhs, and a great deal of good 
will be done with it. The Indian Women’s Victoria .Memorial 
Scheme (which almost cut against the above Fund) started 
by Lady Farnam Singh, although excellent in its aims, has 
not made the progress that was anticipated of it, but we 
trust much g^ood will come of it. It is charitable and educa¬ 
tional in its objectii, and unites all classes and nationalities 
of Indian Women socially and in a common and worthy atm. 
Before we ‘pass froih the subject Memorials, we may as 
well say that the Vi^y large sum of several lakhs, collected in 
the North-West Ptovinces, seems to be absolutely thrown 
away as divided among merely a few statues of the Tate 
Queen-Empress whose statues are numerous and common 
enough. Instead of these, one great Art-Memorial in the centre 
of Prince Alfred Pstrk in Allahabad, would have been far better. 
This mattet, of the statues, however, is now beyond recall and 
Sir A. McDonnell is responsible for it. We may now proceed 
with matters more appropriately political,—and they are more 
numerous than ordinary—in due order, and we must give 
the credit to Lord Curzon, though he hc{& htftl trying times of 
it, and in some few instances has even heed hard hit, that on 
the whole \yp comes out pretty well oif. No life, least of all 
a public ruler’s or statesman’s life, is one unvarying success 
or succession of triumphs; and whatever he may himself 
think, or however much some writers and portions of the 
press, for reasons, may flatter him into entertaining such an 
absurd belief, he will And what we say to be true. And. first 
as to Mr. Fanshawe’s retirement. We refrain fron passing 
any commep^ on this for the reason that we have not the full 
evidence before us whether it was the result of an undue or a 
JustiAable sensitiveness oti the part of Mr. - Fanshawe, There 
is no doubt that the Punjab has had the proud title of 
*^The Frontier Province" taken away from it—in our opinion 
the separation is a mistake, and will be proved to be such, and 
we have been offered a paper on this view of the case by an old 
Punjabi, which we may yet accept— ; and further, that its 
officer^ lose immensely ; and Mr. Fanshawe's resignation may 
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have been necessary from a public point of view. That 
Mr. Fanshawe atone should have done so may be due as much 
to his very prominent position in the service, as to his extreme 
and keen sense of honoi%-aU the Fafkshawes from a long gone 
age have been known,to us as possessing a most chivalric and 
keen sense of honor. That Lord'Ourzon should have made 
no attempt, if possible, to retain such a maswin the service of 
the Government of India, is Without excuse. Better than 
some already occupying some high positions, Mr. Fanshawe 
would hiftre (proved an able ruler. We cannot say if there is 
](|et time for the Viceroy to induce Mr, Fanshawe to withdraw 
his resigpation, and place him in one of these seats. Nobksse. 
obligi,^SLnd India would be benefitted, while a bad wound would 
be healed. It may be a “ counsel of perfection," but it is on 
righteousness, mercy, grace, humility and truth that even public 
life is based, and Beauty (grace) and Strength ^ together to 
form the pillars of the portal of the*Temple of Wisdom and 
tht Universe of God. As for the Remarks of (he London 
Spectator on the subject;, they are simply impeniiient. The 
Spectator haiS long lost touch of India, though it still makes a 
show of knowing sometfiing about it ivitS*catch-phrases and 
inconsequential assertions. We are sorry to have to say this 
of a •paper which, while Townsend lived, was once •so highly 
respected. Before wa pass from this subject of the creation of 
the “Frontier Provinces” and its untow.'ud consequences, we 
may refer to the creation of a new Government, a. Chief Cora- 
missionership, out of Orissa, Ohota-Nagpiir, and the Eastern 
portion of thtf Central Provinces, both the Governments of 
Bengal and the Central Provinces being quite too large and 
unwieldy, and theses outlying portions, which would form an 
extensive Governihent, being in consequence veiy much 
neglected. We are sure that Lord Gurzon would both do the 
right thing here, promote progress and cfficiencj^ and wound 
no undue siisce^ibilities. Our present Governments—their 
limits—were formed on mere haphazaid and as occasion rose. 
There was no principle underlying, for instance for Oiissa and 
Chota-Nagpur going along with Bengal, or even Ganjam with 
M<*dras, wr the Sumbhiilpnre division of the Central Piovinces 
fiist going along with Oiissa and then being included in the 
Central Provinces. Thisi* is a* large subject, ilt piesent we 
only allude to it, and diaw Lord* Ciirzon's serinus attention 
to relieving both Bengal and the Central Provinces of 
heavy and unnecessary burdens, and starting an immense 
tract of country on a new and pro.speious basis even as was 
done with Assam. For a name we should call it the Gurzon 
Provinces! With referenceito the contemplated removal of the 
Headquarter of the Punjab Government from Simla we think 
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it would be most unwise, even if we neglected to consider the 
matter of expense. Loid Gurzon has to consider the case of 
future Viceroys who may know nothing of Central Asiatic or 
Frontier matters, and tjlie proximity of the Punjab ruler would 
be of the greatest help to such. Besjdes contingencies may 
arise when the Lieiitenaiit*Governor’s near presence—even as 
Sir P'redeiick HVHiday had to shift from Alipore and take up 
his quarters near Government House during the Mutiny—will 
be demanded with any Viceroy at Simla. Lord Curzon, how¬ 
ever, has scored in having set the Imperial Cadet Corps project 
into motion. The subject was not absent from Lord Dufferin’^i 
mind when the Imperial Service Troops were instituted, but it 
was not thought judicious to move too fast and undertake too 
much at onre. And the Statesman has shown that tiie idea of an 
Imperial Cadet Corps was first set forth by that famous soldier 
and administrator (and also, we will add, however little recog¬ 
nised as such, author)^ Sir Henry Lawrence, one of the oldest 
and most prolific contributors to the Calcutta Review^ where 
probably some germs of his snggestio/t now carried out, may 
be discovered. have no doubt the Cadet Corps will be 

highly popular among th,e class to whom it applies. As a career 
younger sons of Native princes, there can be nothing 
better. But they will have to live “ laborious days"—for soldier¬ 
ing is no trifling matter now-a-days—and .probably on scanty 
fare as compared with their present reckless extravagance. In 
order to follow up his action, the Viceroy has deputed his 
Private Secretary, Mr. Walter Lawrence, to visit the Chiefs’ 
Colleges at Ajmere, Indore and Rajkot, to arrange prelimi¬ 
naries with the Political Officeis and Principals of these inaiiiu- 
ttons. The official communiqui issued to-the^ress lecogniscs 
that there are many difficulties in the way of the project being 
a succes.s, and that the experiment at present will be of a 
tentative character. We quote it here at length 

“ A largr> field is already pi ovided for the mik'taiy employment of 
Nat've officers of good birth or position, of. whom there are nearly 
3,000 in the commissiijned ranks of flic Native Aimy, Imt there ha.s 
been a deaith of a corres-'onding opening for the sons of Indi.111 
princes, noblcspand gentlemen, who are every day receiving a siipenur 
education, but for whom opjxirtiinitics of .iCtive public sei vice when 
they reach ^aVs of manhood .ire resit icted. The desire to devise 
some outlet for the .military aspiratuAis of these classes has long 
been felt, but the difficulties in connection both with selection and 
tuition, with military rank and military duties, have b.irrcd the way. 
The e.\periment which has now been sanctioned will be,of a tentative 
character, and some lime will elajisc before its details have been fully 
woikedout. It rests upon the periodical selection of a small niinibei* 
probably sonic twenty to start with, of scions of families such as have 
been described who vVill with rare c.xceplions be drawn fiom the four 
Uhiefs’ Colleges at Ajinerc, Lahore,'R-ajkot, and Indore, and who will 
ronstitute what will be known as the Imperial Cadet Corps, under 
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the command of a specially selected Commandant and Adjutant. The 
cadets will pass through a two years' course of training in the cold 
weather and will from time to time be in personal attendance upon 
the Viceroy on ceremonial and othgr |OCcaaions. At the end of the 
second year there mrfy be some among them who will be called away 
to either military or civil employment in the States or Provinces to 
which they belong. 'There may b9 others who will not have de¬ 
veloped any taste for a military profession. , j^r the remainder it 
is contemplated that a more sustained military course in a garrison 
class should be instituted in the third year, and that upon such as 
emerge successfully from this test and have satisfied the requisite 
standard of eflSciency the rank, position, and duty of a British officer 
in the Staff or other extra regimental military employment should, 
as suitable vacancies occur, be conferred, in such a manner that a 
military career would be opened to those who had satisfactorily 
vyidicated their character and capacity. It is manifest that the success 
of the scheme will depend upon the co-operation which it meets with 
from the princely and noble classes, whom it is intended to befriend ; 
upon careful selection in the first place, and careful mjinagcment after¬ 
wards. It can only be slow in its operation, and its future must in 
the main be dependent upon experifence. Ir would be unwise, there¬ 
fore, at the present stage to form exaggerated expectations, but it 
is the hope of the Viceroy and the Government or India that in the 
detailed plans which wil> be elaborated between now and the cold 
weather m.iy be laid* the foundatiorts of UNweform that will both be 
esteemed as a recognition of the patnotisin <ff the Indian aristocracy, 
and may in time become a source of strength to the State. The 
Spheme has been honoured with the coidial approval of His Majesty 
the King Emperor, who has desired it Ri be made known that he 
has welcomed this opportunily of testifying his confidence m the 
loyalty of his Indian feudatories and subjects in the opening year 
of his reign.” • 

As if, however, the fates were determined to cloud Lord 
Curznn in eV%n this, Mr. McLaren Morrison, well-known as 
a leading merchant of Calcutta, and also author of some 
really nice bo8ks, *has come forward to claim the credit of 
having put it before the Viceroy. The Private Secretary of 
the Viceroy has denied Mr. McLaren Morrison’s assertion. 
Mr. Morrison unhappily was not aware of Sir Henry Lawrence 
iiaving really Brst originated the idea, or that it wvas one that 
was seiiously contemplated by Lord Dufiferin. But for the 
Pioneer to vviite of Mr. McLaren Morrison as '‘somebody called 

Mr.-, etc., is ludicrous. Mr. Morrison,* as every one is 

. aware, is a leading and well-known Calcutta meichant, and has 
WVitten several very useful bqoks, thepeiusal of one of which— 
Z///d's Prescriptions —wc would stronglV recommend to tile jour¬ 
nalistic sciibe above referred to, anfl who, we are sure, would be 
glad to make the “ somebody's ” personal acquaintance, although 
he has such a horribly long Scotch name. 

Coming to another, though almost related matter with 
Indian Princes being trained to modern warfare, we And that 
not only the Mahsuds, but other tribes are showing signs of 
unusual activity. Even in Swat there has been iulernal strife 
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which we have put down. Questions have been put in the 
Home Failiament about tliis unrest, and *' answered —as usual. 
Tlieie can be no doubt, however, tliat, assuming the Ameer dies 
soon, or somehow or ojtliet ^does something which leads to 
something else for which he is not officially, or even morally, 
responsible, tl>ere will be Some sort of repetition of former 
tioubles for which**we should be pre(>Ried, even if we have 
not a Sir William LocUhart or (Colonel Warbiirton now living, 
and Lord Curzon may find his inception of the Frontier 
Province ” bieak down at the first start, and only make confu¬ 
sion worse confouuded with the Punjab inter-related, and yet 
sepaiated. We are not yet aware what effect this creation of 
the new “ Frontier Province has had on the imaginations 
and ideas ot the tribes, though this may account for the 
unrest. 

Orders have been issued for the Government of India Offices 
to close in Simla on the •2nd November, Saturday, and to 
re-open in Calcutta on the Monday following, the 4th, but 
Lord Ciiizoa himself •goes by a lon^.and unfrequented route 
by way of Manipiir^p Bur/nah,—dming wliich he will be cut 
off from the immediate ,Government of the country, as there 
are many marcliing stages,—ictnrmng to Calcutta only by 
the middle of December. Wc do not see the necessity of his 
going by that route at all, nor of liis thus'cutting himself off 
from the rest of Indian, at a time, too, when he may be urgently 
wanted. 

Meanwhile, there will presently be a great shuffling of the 
cards of high Government appointments aad Lieutenant- 
Governorships owing to a number of them falling in, and both 
Sir John Wood burn and Sir Antony MclDonRell have been 
up at Simla. An article on " Our Rulers ” in this issue, 
written in a vein, we .should like to see absent, especially as 
against our very amiable and earnest-minded Viceroy, will be 
found treating on tlie subject of these changes. It is a fact, 
however, that if Mr. Rivaz is to go to the Punjab, Sir John 
Woodburn may have to be indented for for the North-West 
Provinces, vil.ilc Sir Richard Fryer may go to Bengal, and 
Mr. Cotton sent to Burmah, Mr. I'nller taking the latter's place 
in Assam. Wij}i the exception of Mr La Touche,* who has 
already officiated for the North-Wesf Provinces, there is no 
one save Sir John Woodburn, and he originally belonged to 
those Provinces. Colonel Ban, as having passed his life in 
political service, and as a military man, could hot oust the 
claims of the Civil Service. We may add that Mr. Buckland has 
some claims fetr promption, and if the new Ciiizon Province of 

• Mr. La Touche has since we note the above been appointed to the 
N.-W. P.—the best that could have been made. 
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Chota>-Nag[pur, Orissa and Sumbhulpoor (capita) Ranclii) be 
formed, Mr. Bucl<land may gain a step lliere and the Central 
Provinces given to Mr. La Touclie Should Mr, Fraser be sent to 
Assam Mr. Fuller.may havehis^iAn in the Cential Provinces, 
Mr, La Touche being sent to the nevv Province. Really, wc 
think that even as a niatter of justice to the Service in regaid 
to promotion the new Province we advocab^honld be created. 
In all the preceding changTis we have foiborne naming 
Mr, Ibbetson for obvious reasons, but his name may be intet- 
changechwifh.Mr. Cotton’s, or Mr. Frasei’.s, or Mr. Fuller’s, or 
Buckland’s, he being hardly lipc yet for any of the higher 
posts of Bengal, Burmah, the North-VVest Pi evinces, and ihe 
P. P. ^^ndableas is Mr. Barnes, he has had as yet little 
administrative expeiience, and as a Political Officer he is 
unrivalled. He cannot be spared from the Foieign Office 
for a long while yet. Pursuing his idea of the curtailment of 
Reports, the Viceroy has placed Mr* Impey, Commissioner of 
Agra, on special duty in the North-West Provinces. At the 
.same time, a critic of jthe measure has jtppeared the Chief 
Commissioner of Assaffif Mr. Cotton, who draws attention to 
the “constant and irftsome reference ^ the statements in 
tire appendices” in his Resolution 011 the Sanitary Report of 
the Province for 1900. We are afraid that the measure, though 
affecting at pieseiU only some few •score of clerks in the 
public offices, will run itself r>ut. Thuigs must take their 
course—even if a spick-and-span new Native Minister in 
Mysore is quick to follow the Viceroy’s lead—and there is 
really more inconvenience suffered by the change than advan¬ 
tage. We should think a piivate instruction to the heads of 
GovernmcntSftoi o^ Offices, to fhe effect of using modeiation 
according to reqniiements would have been better calculated 
to serve the Viceroy’s ends. Under his Resolution, as pointed 
out, we believe by some paper, the old and exti^mely valuable 
Reports—on wl^ich almost all our knowledge of India is 
based—would have been impossible. 

The matter of religion in education, to which sentiment 
Lord Cnrzoii gave utterance in his speech at Alighur, bore 
the fiuit that might have been expected. OnS of those Bengali 
* papers which know how to twist the most ordinary utterances 
to advertise themselves; and to posers publi'dsaviours, earner 
foith with a leader beginning . 

“We hear that the Government of India is ready to intro¬ 
duce into our schools and colleges the study of the Bible/' 
and so on, inventing minute details of the scheme from his 
.own fertile and crooked brain, even dragging the Metropolitan’s 
and the Maharajah of Eiurbhunga’s n*amcs into it! To any 
one who knows what the lower Bengali newspapers are no 
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refutation was necessary : the whole thing was an invention 
for an end. Unfortunately the end was attained by the 
Pioneer giving currency to the article by a translation, and 
Sir Antony McDonnell siftify taking it up. This, of course, 
could only lead to an official denial by thq Supreme Government 
through the same person. We gave credit to Sir A. McDonnell 
of greater sens^'' wisdom and gravity. The Maharajah 
of Durbhunga also denied any knowledge of the wicked 
lie. Whatever our own personal views of the introduction of 
religion—or of the Bible—into public Government, institutions 
may be,—and we do think the whole system of such public^ 
education is wrong in every essential,— the question is one 
that cannot be practically discussed at present owing to the 
system being r perverted one. How and wherein the system 
is to be altered, both for the true progress of education and not 
the mere turning out any number of ill-educated clerks who even 
if B. As.cannot often write* a correct sentence of English, and for 
supplying religion as a basis for life and conduct, is not under 
discussion before us n at present. But taking the text of the 
Metropolitan’s pious jand Christian aspiration that he hoped 
this century, before^i ended, would see the Bible included in 
Colleges in India, which the Pioneer had previously misunder¬ 
stood, the Bibhop of Madras, caught at the opportunity ofideli- 
vering another of his cilrefully-worded semi-political speeches 
on the subject, in which he certainly misapprehended, as did 
previously a portion of the Press whom we should have expected 
to have been better informed, or misconstruad,'—the excellent 
Bishop Welldon, to be himself, in turn, very justly taken to 
pieces by the Native Chairman of the Meeting Mr. Justice Nar- 
hari Row. We regret that we have not space at ^present to fur¬ 
nish fuller details of a very interesting matter except to complete¬ 
ly exonerate the Metropolitan. In the matter of the Bible in 
schools the Viceroy needs no exoneration. The invention or lie 
should have been treated with profound contempt and utter 
silence instead of a public and official denial got up, we ' may 
say, by Sir A. McDonnell. We come now to the incident of 
what has been teimed “ the Cooper's Hill Snub.” Here again it 
was a ** friendly paper—we wont particularise—which led the 
way by terming the few words in which Lord Hamilton merely ob- 
'served on the inconvenience caused to him by certain claims 
being pressed oo him, a sharp rebuke,” snub,” and the like. 
Where there was neither “ sharp rebuke,” nor " snub,” such a 
view taken by a leading journal, and accordingly repeated al¬ 
most necessarily at once everywhere, made it one, and placed Lord 
Curzon in a most unenviable position before the whole public, 
from which he was only released by long telegrams and the 
subsequent explanation offered by Lord Hamilton. It is true 
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that Lord Hamilton is and must be an autocrat in his own 
sphere, and can rebuke sharply " if he has occasion for it, 
and would not hesitate to, do so ev^^o a Viceroy if necessary, 
but we can state that the‘present Secretary of State for India is 
marked by courtesy ip his dealings and communications even 
with lesser persons than his chief subordinate m India, and it 
seems to us exceedingly wrong, if not wicReS, in any leading 
Anglo-Indian journal or journals to breed trouble between the 
Viceroy and the Secretary of State even though going on 
(admittedly) faulty telegrams, while professing to take the 
^M^mer’s part. In this matter, indeed, the Viceroy had need to 
exclaim, “.save me from my friends !'’ However, the incident 
is over, and Lord Hamilton has since and subsequently, as wc 
shall see, in his Budget speech, shown conclusively his appre¬ 
ciation of our* Viceroy’s general work. Lord Hamilton is no 
more to be debarred from alluding to “ grave inconveniences ’* 
caused by any one than Lord CurzoiJ himself. The Viceroy, 
evRlently smarting under the public comments,—^for he refers in 
his telegram to “ widesiyr-^ajl attention,”—Calls it in his wire a 
“ severe censure and a ‘‘ public slur.” LorcLJHfamilton replied: 
—“ Without entering at present upon thC question whether 
the ■ course adopted by your Government was in ail respects 
necessitated by my instructions, I wish to point out at once 
that the last sentenee of my Despatch does not apply to your 
action generally, but merely to the metlTod in which certain 
claims were admitted and calculated (see paiagi^pli g of my 
Despatch) and was not intended to cast the smallest slur upon 
your Governm’enI You are at liberty to publish your tele¬ 
gram and thi.s reply ”—a very good reply to a false and created 
situation. Thef ** Governor-Gencial in Council” has 
authorised the comiiTg into force of the Punjab Land Alienation 
Act, and the immediate result, as seen in an auctioty since, has 
been the going down of the priccof land from Rs. loo to Rs. 40 
per acre—a terrible blow to the Province. The Viceroy must 
bear with the Lieutenant-Governor of the Province the res¬ 
ponsibility of this terrible blow to the wealth of the Province 
which was strenuously opposed by the natuve member and 
which went directly counter to the teachings of political 
economy for certain supposed humanitarian, .reason.s. Sir 
James Lyall, at a meeting*hcld at the Westminster Town Hall, 
to hear a paper read advocating the mca.<>urc8 of the Bill by 
Mr. Tliorburn, forbore to give it his support and judiciously 
said, “ he did not think any on/e could say at pic.sent how it 
would work out.” We are afraid it .spells reduction of half 
the value of the land of the Province in order to avci t a 
possible evil. It also means the stamping of the rural cia.s<,es 
as such for ever, ani^ will have edects dctciioraling the national 
#V 0 L. CXIII.] ^0 
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character fryen as Bengal has found to be the case from ltd 
unfortunate Permanent Settlement. 

Lord Cuizon is also ;^iushing on the extension of irrigation 
scheme. A review of irrigation in India in 1899-1900 shows 
a nett return of close on per cent, on the total major works. 
The total area of crops irrigated or protected by the different 
classes of woiks during the year exceeded eighteen millions of 
acres. An important Commission on which the various Pro¬ 
vinces will be represented will tour through India next cold 
weather to inspect the iirigation works which are to he under¬ 
taken under the scheme started in connection with famine prp' 
vention. In the inemorandiim issued by Mr. Higham, Inspector- 
General of Irrigation, for the guidance of officers employed in 
collecting ii.foimation in connection with the proposed famine 
protection works, the following were the projects regarding 
which details were asked for : Bengal : The Bagmati Irrigation 
Pioject in Muzafferpore l 5 istiict, the jujuti Canal from the 
Damudar Fiver in Burdwan and Hughli Districts ; the Kamla 
Iriigation Project in‘ Darbhanga, airl‘’tanks in Chota-Nagpur. 
North-West Pro 7 /v.x,es Omik: The Ken and Tons Canals, 
the Belan Project, the Dassan River Canal stoppage reservoirs 
in Bandelkhand, and the Sarda Canal. The first four are 
already under investigation. It is not known vvhetheV any 
cities have ever t^cn proposed or 'examined regarding 
reservoirs in Bandelkhand. As to the Sarda Canal, a full 
report on this project was submitted long ago, and nothing 
more is required, unless additional evidence is now forthcom¬ 
ing. This canal has not been favourably regarded by the 
experts. Central Provinces : The construction of tanks of 
moderate size in certain districts, .schemes for irrigation from 
the Htran, Kanhan, Pench and Wardha'Rivers, canals from 
the Narbud-^a or the Tapti. The Punjab : Storage works in 
Gurgaon District, small inundation canals in Jheluro, Shahpur 
and other districts ; irrigition ' works in ”Gujcrat District % 
Markanda Canal. Madras ; Tungabhadrk* project in Bellary 
District, extensions of irrigation in Nellore District, storage 
works in the Cauvery valley and Paddukottah. Bombay : Irri¬ 
gation Canal from the Tapti for Surat District, storage works 
in the Deccan. The memorandum ,i|[eferred to stated thaf the 

** main object tu be kept in view is to ascertain about all protective 
irrigation works which ha^e been proposed on apparently reasonabe 
grounds, and :o ascertain and bring together all those which appear 
sufficiently promising to merit closer examination based on proper 
surveys and detaded enquiries, An effort is to be made to report, in 
sufficient detail, on important works which have already been 
under investigation to enable final recommendations to be 
■nade regarding them in view tb sanction being given to an 
early commencement made on those which are promising, at 
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the same time that investif^ations are continued on other pro* 
jects. The fact that such works may have been negatived a good 
many years ago is to be no bar to their reconsideration, conditions' 
having since largely changed. Thg foim to be specially borne in 
tnind is not so much whether any particular.irrigation work will pay, 
as to whether, if constructed, it would have caused such a reduction 
in the enormous sums spent during thfe past five years on iamino 
relief as would have outweighed the financial J^ss that might have 
been expected on it, and whether such loss would be too high a price 
to pay for its probable value as protective work in preventing or 
mitigat'ing the horrors and cost of famine. 

A Min&rat subject may fitly follow Irrigation, as the 
‘"T^'ceroy has specially interested himself in giving scope to 
Frospectipg as increasing mining operations and the develop¬ 
ment of the wealth of the country. But he is hardly aware how 
his Rules are carried out. In our last we recommended his get¬ 
ting quarterly'returns from the Central Piovinces and Burmah. 
The Madras Mail, the Statesman and other well-informed jour¬ 
nals followed up, and improved on w]}at we had said, by recom- 
mdhding the publication of such quarterly returns, ie., furnish¬ 
ing copies of them to thc.press. It is not without Tcasoii that 
we urged the Viceroy {o get these* retupss, as we have hud 
instances furnished us which go far to show* what may be done 
by 'small Local Governments to defeat the Government of 
India’s object in revising and enlarging t|ic Rules and commit¬ 
ting the carrying out df them by the Local Governments. And 
this is borne out by the other journals* comhients. 

The Central Provinces, which are immediately under the 
Viceroy’s supervision, probably need more attention than any 
other, as it *has been doing uncommonly badly under 
Mr. Fraser as Chief Commis.siotictii. The deatli-rate, evidently the 
result of the flmin^s, rose last year from a mean of 32*44 to 
5675—in 1897 it was 69*34 per mille—from the small total 
of some ten millions of population, more thap^ftoo millioHS 
have perished during the last few years I And the pinch of 
poverty—which ultimately means death—is still*heavily felt 
all over. Of course,*for the scarcity Mr. Fraser is not responsible, 
but for the steps taken to meet that scarcity so as to save 
life, and for other steps to lessen poverty by increasing em- 
pjoyment for tlte labouring classes as in mines, etc. What has 
beetl done as regards these ? , Mr. Fraser has only un¬ 
fortunate" some will say, and we arfi reminded of the first 
Rotliscliild’s maKim to “ exclude unfJttuiiatc and unlucky men 
from any relations with your operations.” The Central Pro¬ 
vinces, which extend from Ganjam on the East Coast to 
Rajputana on the West, form too large a charge for any ordi¬ 
nary Chief Commissioner. (Only Sir Richard 'Temple in his 
younger days, by his marvellous activity—and there were no 
railways then—was ever able to meet the requirements of his 
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position) ; and this matter of size may have had something to 
do with Mr. Fraser being ** unfortunate ’* 

In regard to the late j|Census, a change in the age tables is 
notified, with a view pf ulustrating accurately the extent to 
which Infant Marriage prevails. Thqre has also been consi¬ 
derable commotion among the “ Khetry class by their being 
included among^ bunniahs.” The Indian Social Reformer 
writes that if the Government of India wished to set the 
several castes of the Hindus by the ears, it could not have 
devised a more effective scheme than the institution of the 
so-called Caste Precedence Committees which are creating 
so much dissension in the country. Indeed, we f^il to see 
how any Government can attempt to decide in the matter of 
castes. It nay be right to take some general—say the four— 
divisions, but to go beyond is both futile aftd impossible, 
and as shown above even causes mischief. It is a matter 
of race, origin, religion,* and occupation, and we had best 
let it alone. In the matter of the Khettries, or Kshettryas 
as some spell it, we have ourselves, in times long gone 
by, when castes^^yere hotter recognised and more rigidly 
separated or distinguished, specially made enquiries about 
them, in various parts of India, and have found that though 
pursuing ordinary occupations they formed an upper class— 
nearly related to the s'econd or military class. It is not surpris¬ 
ing then, that even* now, a couple of generations removed from 
those times,' when much has been done everywhere to obli¬ 
terate even Brahmins they should revolt against being placed 
among ‘^bunniahs.” We trust that moderation and good 
sense will rule in the matter, ,and that everyone’s estimate of 
himself will be taken even if he says 'he i*, descended from 
Rama. We may have something more to' say on this point 
regarding the Khettries, as it involves large numbers of very 
influential hhd prominent people everywhere. Mr. H. H. 
Risley is ip charge of the census work. 

The Agricultural Banks Commission, -which we reported, 
meeting at Simla last quarter, has come to the conclusion 
we foresaw^—experiments suited to provinces. 

The total revenues to the end of June this year is one and 
a half crores better than to thc^same date in 1900. There has 
also been a‘'considerEbIe increase In the Post Office, and it 
seems time that while some of the urgently-called-for reforms 
indicated in our last number by “ Augareion ” are taken in 
hand, some slight additions be made to salaries all round, 
down to even the Postal peons. The lower and lowest grades 
of the Post Office are miserably ill-paid, and their responsiM- 
lities, and also temptations, are great. But they are also ex¬ 
ceedingly hard worked—harder perhaps than in any other 
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department of the State. The Rupee Loan for one crore in 
this country was covered six times over, which is very satisfac- 
tory considering the failure of the three millions loan at home. 
Finally, in regard to imperial iftatter.s, the Ghaaipur corres¬ 
pondent of the Statesman wrote saying that the Opium Culti¬ 
vators of that—the laVgest—Agencf^ have gone on strike and 
refused to accept the advance usually made them annually. 
They want a higher price of 'course—which spells reduc¬ 
tion of the revenue raised by Government from the Opium 
Monopoly, {indi what we advocate, the throwing open the 
^cultivation and leaving it under ordinary conditions of 
trade. Government could easily, a few short years ago, 
see, the*“ mote ” that was in the Bengal Indigo Planter’s 
eye, but cannot see the ** beam ” that is in its own eye in 
regard to this Government—ordained Opium Cultivation, 
which deprives the ryots and others of probably a couple 
millions sterling annually. There* is an easy way of getting 
oat of it, and yet maintaining the quality and the revenue, and 
Lord Curzon may yet see fit to rid the Government of 
the double foul blot of manufacturing Opimp to force it down 
the Chinese throats, dnd of depriving 4 lie poor ryots of the 
gains that now go into the pockets of Jews and Marwarries. 
If the above strike extends throughout India, it will be too 
late to take the matter in hand. * 

In the Local Governments, a Resolution of the Bengal 
Government on the * . 

“Report on emigration from the port of Calcuttato Eritish 
and Foreigq Colonies in 1900 states that of the 11,674 emigrants who 
embarked, 10,095 were Hindus and i,S 75 Mahonimedans; of these 4 58S 
proceeded to Demerara, 1,878 to Trinidad, 670 to Jamaica, 1,753 to 
Mauritius, 48! to Natal and 2,304 to Fiji. These 11,674 emigrants in¬ 
cluded 235 retura emigrants. Steamers conveyed emigrants to 
Mauritius and Natal only, ships proceeding to the other Co’onies. 
The death-rate on the whole appears to have been higb* being 2’so per 
cent, on the 15 sailing vessels, as compared with 1*05 per cent, on 17 
vessels in the piicceding year. The number of eraigraats who return¬ 
ed' from the Colonies was 3,147, as compared with 2,421 in 1809. 
There were 88 deaths or 2 78 per cent., as comp.ired with 52 or 2'12* 
per cent., in the previous year. The largest number of emigrants, r<z"., 
1,145, returned Irom Uemerara with aggregate savings of Ks. 1,5,9730 
. or an average of Rs. 139-8 per head. Trinidad comes next with a 
• smaller number of returning emigrants, vtz , 730 and shows an 
average saving of Rs. #14 pflr head. The smallestVu-r'ior, wsr., 17, 
returned from Reunion, without any savings. The all-round average 
saving per head was Rs 165, as against Rs, 159 in the previous year, 
Ol the to^fil number of emigrants who returned to India, 1,737 brought 
back savings.” “ 

Mr. Geidt, Superintendent and Remembrancer of Legal 
affairs, who lately officiated at Noakhali as Sessions Judge after 
Mr. Pennell was suspended, has been appointed a Member of 
•the Bengal Legislative Council. There is a considerable local 
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Agitation for the appointment of more Judges and Oflieers of' 
the High Court. In Madras there hfis been considerable 
distress is the great Arcnt district, and the press has already 
begun to inweigh ag^^inst Lord Ampthiil for not having met 
it in time. A new Court of Wards Bill is to be considered, 
and that not before its timL Indeed the case of Lodd Govin- 
das, who has sui^' twenty la|chs of rupees in one of these 
Wards’ Estates, is without a parallel for absolute injustice. 
The Hon’ble Mfr. Nicholson, on his return to India from 
England in the beginning of October, will be placed on special 
duty in Madras in connection with Agricultural Banks an^ 
will return to Calcutta for the Supreme Legislative^ Council 
Session in the middle of December. 

In Bombay there has been considerable class-opposition to 
the Land Revenue Bill, and the Government has taken the un¬ 
usual course of replying at length to the criticisms passed on 
its Land Revenue Bill.' On the main point to which.criticism 
has been directed, vis., that the passing of the Bill will mekn 
a reduction, of the status of the ryot, over a large area in 
the Presidency, tjjp Government asserts that there is an un¬ 
accountable misapprehension. It is entirely at the option of 
any person to accept the lease under the special terms pro¬ 
posed. The Secretary of State at Home has characterised the 
agitation as having beeh got up by the money-lending class. 

In the North-West Provinces it is understood that Sir Antony 
MacDonnell - resigns his office as Lieutenant-Governor of the 
North-West Provinces on the 6th November and leaves for 
England a few days later. We believe few 'will regret his 
departure, for few like great ability, united with a strong and 
merciless hand, and the desire—it may haverbeeii unconscious-— 
to advertise himself, which last was so' discernible in his 
quickly taking up the absurd matter of the Bible in schools 
and even t'Vying to hit the Metropolitan. We say only 
trying ; for ,he has not succeeded. We shall have to say 
something more regarding this below in its proper place. The 
Land Tenancy Bill, which he has lately succeeded in forcing 
on the charge uqder him—foicing by his powerful intellect—■ 
is already being cried out against even by European land¬ 
lords. It is supposed the matter will be sent up to Parliament. 
We do not ^now why everyvvhere^there has been of late 
so much Land Legislatioih in India. 

We conclude this section of our remarks by the following 
proceedings in Parliament relating to India :— 

Thr Public Debt of India.— Mr, W. Redmond uked the Secretary of State 
for India whether he could state the total public debt of India in 1875 and 
in 1900; and also the tolal military budget of the Indian Army in 1875 and 
in 1900, 

Lord G. Hamilton.—T aking the Indian figures as poijmda of Rs. 15 
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wch, the total public debt of India was ;f95,i63i67e on the 3191 March. 
1875, ao** j^* 99 i> 27»535 3 *s* March. 1900. But during this period 

109,700,320 has been spent on Punlie Works, Railways, nod Irrigation, 
bunging in a large revenue. The net milj^ary expenditure in ltt75.76 vras 
>f9.763.013, and in 1900-1911 £i 4 ,i 39 ,^<^ 

The Inuian liUDiisr ~Mr Field naked 1;he Secretary for India if be could 

say when ihe Indian budget would be introduced. 

Lord G. HAMiL'roN wa.4 nfraiii he couid not state the exact day. 

Mb. MacNhilL: VVill the Report of the Famine Ocanl^itiee be issued before 
the Budget is iotrouuced P ' 

Lord. G. Hamilton . 1 do not think it will be possible ihe papers of the 
Famine ComniiBnon must be considered in Council, as the questions were 
complex' and lUoSt important and it would lie unable to come to a coiiclusinn 
thereon for some little time. 

The Indian IIuugrt —Mr. Herbert Roberts asked the first Lord of the 
Treasury whether he would endeavour 10 arrange for the Indian Budget to 
he taken this session at an earlier date than was usually the case ; and, if so, 
whether he c»uld give any ludicalioii as to when the deoate would take 
place. , 

Mr. Balfour. —I do not think in the present condition of public business 
that I can hold out tiny hope to the lloii’ble Memlier that any unusual 
facilities will be given to ih* discussion of thp Indian Budget. 

, The Income Tax Limit IN India.— lAd George li^miltmi stated that 
he was not disposed to raise th^ iiiiiit of income tax exemption in India, 
and that any changes m tautioii must oe regulated by the cunditioii of the 
Indian finances. * * 

THE INDIAIJ BUDGET IN PARLI^KiENT. 

• Ixindon, i 6 tA Auffust .—In the House *of Commons to-night. Lord 
George Haniilioii presented the Indian Budget. He said he doubted whether 
Sin& India was first under the jurisdiction of ^e Crown, any Secretary of 
State had been able to*make such a Stitisfactory statement. The Surpluses 
had been Inrue, continuous and piogressive. Notiwithstanding the drought 
India as* a whole had been prospiroiis, and J>his was conclusive evidence 
that the economic movement in India was on the up grade! He hoped in a 
few years that the coal output would be doubled. He proposed to appoint 
a Railway expert \vho would start immediately ; but before be finally reported 
he would invo.tigaie the systems in America with a view of introducing them 
ill India, and would attend specially* to the development of light railways 
in populous a^iculmral districts. The Land Revenue asseasmeiits were 
nut above the capacity of the avemge cultivator, unless he was in the bands 
of money-lenders. An experiment would be made in establishing an Agri¬ 
cultural Hanks Agency, which, next to Railways and Irrif^tion, helped the 
lighting of famine. 

Tliere would be an enquiry into the Educational system. It was believed 
that>100 much attrition had been given to seouidary iiisAad of primary 
education. 

He eulogised the work of Lord Curzon, promoting a.s it did everything 
tending to the internal prosperity of India, and said he used Ins rare power 
with his sympathetic eloquence to bring heme to the oitive cninmunities the 
beneficence and iinselfisliiic.ss of British inientions. There were inoviiable 
difliculties ahead which could never be so'ved uiile.-s vve earned the conviction 
of the great mass of the ^>pulaiibn of the integrity and probity of the 
British- 

Lord George Ilimiltoii hoped that the* new century would be associated 
with a fresh |ra of the recuperative progrei-s of India, lie held out no hope 
of a reduction in the niiliiary expenditure, and feared that probably there 
would be some increase in ensuing years. The Government was incurring 
a large capital expenditure on rail roads and irrigation, and would be able 
to meet the bulk of this expenditure from its ,cash balances, surpluses and 
other resources, and the rt-maiader by loans in India and (jieat Ilniaiii. 
Kefening to the recent abortive i«Sue of a sterling loan, be declaied that, 
owing to ftnincrease in the estimated surplus, he thenght be wculd be able 
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to meet all lequirements without difficulty this year. He reserved discretion 
regarding the method of raising the capital required for certain Railway 
Companies, and suggested that there should bo an enquiry into irrigation 
wot]^ and encouraging local Ifodies or well-to-do individuals in storing and 
dibirihuting water. " 

To wind up:—A permanent monument to the memory of 
Sir Donald Stewart, who may be said to have been our 
salvation in the^ last Afghan^ War, is proposed by a large 
number of distinguished Military Officers, among whom we 
are pleased to see Lord Roberts’ name. At least he can never 
forget what he owed to Sir Donald Stewart. ■ Mr. T. W. 
Holderness has got an appointment in the India Council, tn^ 
the great loss of India. An Indian Famine Union has been 
started by Mr. Wedderburn to report on suggested remedies 
as irrigation. Agricultural Hanks, re-affbrestation, administra¬ 
tive reform, village industries, migration, grain storage, export 
duties on grain, and technical education; and both Messrs. 
J. D. Rees and Dadabhai ’Naoraji, after being on the Com¬ 
mittee, have resigned ! Finally Lord Harris, who is always 
willing to oblige anybody, in his scat in the House of Lords, 
brought up the sjjbject jof the Viceroy, the Commander-in- 
Chief and the twO' Governors of Bombay and Madras taking 
leave of absence out of India, on medical certificate ! 'Of 
course the ballon d' essai failed. We have a shrewd suspicion 
of wlui put him up to it. * 

Native Princes, State.s, &c.— We note here, first, as 
connected with a caus'e of rejoicing, and charity, the marriage 
of the young Nawab of Bahawulpur. Over 12,000 guests, 
about half of whom were native ladies, took part in the 
marriage procession. The ■ Nawab set an example to 
other Chiefs and Nobles by curtailing Che estpenditure ori¬ 
ginally sanctioned for the festivities by one-half, and for¬ 
warded a liberal contiibution to the Mahommedan Orphanage 
at Lahore. He has also forwarded a gift of three lakhs to the 
Famine Trpst Fund originated by the nvunificence of the 
Maharajah of Jeypur. Colonel Grey is "‘the representative 
of Government in Bahawulpur. 

His Highness the Gaekwar of Baroda has been lately 
going over many parts of North India to see and note things 
for himself. , Of his great enlightenment, putting many of 
ourselves to shame, we have alrea'dy referred in our last 
quarter’s notes. Under'such a Prince, Baroda is sure to 
progress moialiy, .socially, and materially, and it is not sur¬ 
prising therefore for us to note that His Highness has caused 
to be published in his Gazette a Bill to legalise the Re-marriage 
of Widows on the lines of the British enactment of 1856. That 
His Highness is supported by Kis subjects in the proposed 
reform may seen from the Piaja Maiidal coming forward to 
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thank Hii Highness, and even to suggest that claus^ should 
be Inserted in the Bill prohibiting the ill-treatment by dis¬ 
figurement of widows and entiting ^e-married couples to sue 
successfully in a court *of law ift ca^es of contempt and 
persecution by their caste. 

We referred in our last to impendiifg changes in Hyderabad 
official circles, and recommended ^the employn/ent of a Hindu 
Prime Minister. This has suvce been done by the Nizam, and 
we trust the result will justify his selection, 

■ We referred, to the ” revolution in Nepal in our last^ the 

*>Qtorious Bir Shumshere having gone or been sent to his 
final account. He was succeeded by his eldest brother Deb 
Shumshere Jung, the Commanderdn-Chief of the Army. 
Things, however, did not seem to go well in the country, and 
the Maharajah Dliiraj dismissed him on the 26th June,. 
^appointing a far more capable man Chandra Shumshere, his— 
Deb Shumshere’s—younger brother • It is strange to see the 
ignbrance betrayed by the general press in connection with 
this event. The Pioneen wrote saying :—‘'f Whatever the causes 
which led Up to the dinoAiment it is clear thaj; Deb Shumshere 
would not have taken fiis dismissal sq placidly but for. one of 
two things; either the Maharajah Dliiraj is a much more power¬ 
ful foree in Nopal politics than he used to be, or Chandra 
Shumshere must have had complete dbntrol of the Army. 
The latter is probably the true explanation. The King Is 
now twenty-six years of age, but there is'no reason to suppose 
that he has ever thought of breaking through the trammels of 
a consecrated precedent which has always left the real power 
in the hands of the Prime Minister.'* The Maharajah Dhiraj, 
who Is supposed hese to be merely a Roi fainianU is the only 
and sole supreme governing power in the country, deriving his 
authority directly from the gods, whom he represents. Hence, 
too, his seldom appearing in public acts, and delegating official 
duties to another,.who is merely his deputy—all. influential 
while retained—removable in an instant. Many of the Nepal 
Princes are very enlightened, and we reckon some of them 
as readers and subscribers of this Review^ , 

Among the Honors, conferred for China, Major His High¬ 
ness Maharajah Siromani Sri Gunga Singh of Bikanir has been 
made a K.C.I.B., His Highness CoIonehSir Protap Singh of 
Jodhpur and his Highness the Maharajah Sindhia of Gwalior, 
Honorary Aides-de-Camp to the King-Emperor. 

We have already referred to the military career opened for 
the younger sons of native princes and political chiefs, and it is 
stated that the first cadet corps camp will be formed this 
winter in Calcutta, while Agra or Delhi or some other place 
will be selected for a training camp for the garrison classes, 
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the cadets returning to their own states in the hot weather. 
There is no doubt that the scheme will afford a needed stimulus 
to the existing chiefs’ cul^ges. The Maharaj R&o of Kot&li 
will shortly be attached to the Deola^iie Irregular Force for a 
course of military training, 

Jhallawar, which recently had three coinages extant has 
adopted the British coinage. ^ It were to be wished that all 
the States, notably the Nizam’s,-adopted the same in the 
interests of trade. 

The inconveniences caused in every way are incalculable. 
The coinage at least may be made of uniform value wit^ 
the British, the stamps indicating the names and rulers of the 
States. In this connection we note the introduction of a new 
coinage in Travancorc, which is very little of an improvement 
on the old. It comprises a two Chuckram piece and a one 
Chuckram piece of silver and eight and four cash pieces of 
copper. The coins have a “ chank " on one side and the letters 
R. V.,” with the coin’s name in English and Malayalamj on 
the other side. o 

The model ” 4 ^urbhunga R;Sij ts in trouble with its ryots, 
and we are afraid not much can be said for it. 

Travancore is a happy Hindu country, and from its last 
Administration Report by the Resident, Mr. Mackenzie, we 
learn that it is ptosperous in every direction. We regret we 
have not room here for a few extracts which we should much 
like to give. We ma}' recui to the subject. But of all native 
chiefs and princes—a Prince without a territory, but owning 
extraordinary •■eligious allegiance among a class of fanatical 
Mahommedans—at present mostly engaged in trade in India, 
who should receive an Honor is Mis Highness the Aga Khan, 
and who should give it but the German Emperor! He has con¬ 
ferred on the Chief of “ the Assassin ” tribe of Crusade times 
the Crown\)rder of the first class. His Highness lately was in 
Germany, ,but we trust that, irs a British subject —does he not 
reckon himself one ?—he first obtained, permission* of the 
Indian Government. If he did not, where is he in this matter ? 
He is a most eplightcncd Piince. We have, in previous quarters, 
drawn attention to the want of a well-defined phraseology 
regarding the Titles of Native Chiefs and Princes. At present 
men like tHe Nawabs of Bahawalpifr and Rampur are confused 
with " Nawabs ” in Patna, Meerut, Dacca, and Calcutta mere 
non-political and zemindars, of whom there are several scores. 
We cannot say where Cooch Behar stands in this connection 
as a Maharajah," and were rather .surprised to find a number 
of its rising generation advertised as “ Princes " and Princess¬ 
es ” in a P. and O'. boat lately.-' A French journal became 

quite merry over it or something similar, a^d referred to au 
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knAginary ^‘Prince'’, passenger who has “native troops in 
Calcutta, going to congratulate King Edward in the name 
of the Indian Army,” ami to conf|r with‘^Colonial Minister 
Chamberlain on the quertion of cofcnial reorganisation ! ” The 
due separation of political and non-political titles, and the 
appropriate phraseology to be appffed, are really important 
matters now that India is rising in the scale of nations and 
of political progress, A '* Nawan *’ in Dacca or Calcutta is 
not to be confounded with Nawab (^Murshidabad or//;« 
Navvab of Bahawulpur, nor the Maharajah of Gwalior with a 
Maharajah a» l^attore. We trust to be able to say more on a 
fi/ture occasion on this very important subject and to suggest 
what distinction should be made in the phraseology. It is 
Government here, which is the chief offender, and after that the 
newspapers. Since we wrote last, we have to note the decease 
of Her Highness the reigning Nawab Shah Jehart Begum of 
Bhopal, her daughter, Navvab Sultan Jehan succeeding her. 
Tl»e latter is married, and her husband has bSen recognised 
as the Nawab-Consort, The leal lule,. however,, is in the 
hands of a Calcutta native named Moulyi Abdul Jubber, 
though under new circunistances it may n®t long remain so. 
In regard to this decease Sir Edwin Arnold, now suffering under 
a heajy infliction with his eyes, has written a lot of his usual 
nonsense with his usual perfetvid poetfeal imagination. We 
have no space here to do more than to barely refer to it. 

There has also deceased the Elaya* Kajah and the Senior 
Rani of Travancore, al.so the Mahriraj Rana of Oholcpur, 
followed immediately after by the decease of his Rani. Some 
suppose she committed suiciile. Tlve family was related to 
the Patialas, whvjre np sooner was the late JVlahamjal/s body 
taken out for cremation than his wives were sent off, notwith¬ 
standing their remonstrances, to the citadel, whence they 
can only emerge on a bier ; and this it is said had an influence 
on the Rani of Dholepur not to survive her husjband. We 
can hardly advise* ,in such a matter, except to say that the 
Government Resident should be present, or consulted, or 
informed. There may then be no suicides, or half a dozen 
Queens sent to a prision for life for no crime. The late 
Ran^ of Dholepur was entirely given up to ''sport,’' and 
contrasted in every way with his noble, gentle,' useful and 
enlightened (native-enlightened) father whom he succeeded* 
Dholepur is a small State, but let us tiust the new young 
Rana, now Only eighteen years of age, will be better guided 
as to his duties by the Viceroy. 

In connection with such deaths, it may seem out of place 
to refer to the annual ceremony of keep'ing the anniversary 
of the death of Michael Modhu Sudhaii Datta, the greatest of 
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Indian ppets'since the Hindu heroic age. He wa'^ a Christian, 
and our old ai^ intimate personal friendy and* as we purpose 
to write some notes him in connection witb Buckland's 
LiuetwanuGovtmors 0/ Benl^aly wbere*his life is briefly sketched 
oujt, we omit to say more at present than that if be was not a 
** prince '* in the ordinary acceptation* of the word, he was 
one in genius. • 

A large number of native gentry and literary bodies in 
Calcutta united on the occasion at the Circular Road Cemetery 
where his mortal remains were interred, madq speeches, read 
poems, and decorated the grave. The Muhindra Maharajah^ 
Sir Jotindro Mohun Tagore, the leading nobleman of Calcutta, 
was a particular friend of the deceased poet, and it does 
credit alik'' to Sir Jotindro’s head and heart that he still 
remembers him and mourns him. Finally, Rajah Bun Behari 
Kapur, the father of His Highness the Maharajah of 
Burdwan, the leading nobleman of Bengal, has been interest¬ 
ing himself in the matter of the proper place of tSe 
Ksheytria caste or flass in the Government Census Classi¬ 
fication, and has presided over raaiiy meetings for the purpose 
from the N.-W. Provinces downwards. As stated previously, 
we may have more to say on this subject on a future occasion. 

We cannot, however, conclude this section without referring 
to Mian Bbure Singh o't Chumba, whose decoration with a C.l.E. 
we noted in our list number, stating the reason to have been 
his affording^ such excellent sport to the Viceroy last year. 
We have since been informed on good authority that the Mian 
rMeilred his decoration upon the recommendatioh of the Punjab 
Government as for years he has been the practical administra¬ 
tor of Chumba on behalf of his eider brother .the Rajah, In 
regard to the ** sport,’* the Viceroy, *'as> it happened, had 
none," which is to be regretted, just as he .afterwards also was 
diswpointefl'of his intended bcatue against the Indian lions 
of Guzjsrat A warm admirer of the Viceroy also asks us 
pathetically in regard to another portion of what we wrote of 
Lord Curzon spending a twelfth of the year in sport' 4 s Lord 
Gorzon to be the only Viceroy never to spend three weeks on 
a shoot ? " We say decidedly ** yes ; neither to spend so much 
time in. mere long journies." It is our regard for him, and.the 
demands of* the country and its good, as outlined in his 
famous ** twelve or fifteen " Articles of his Creed—that lead us 
to say so. He is comparatively young, and can spend and be 
spent," following the high Apostolic practice, and that of other 
Viceroys, for India. We and some of our eoliaborateurs are 
nearly double his age, and we work ourselves to death without a 
single shoot" to enliven us, or holiday occurring save the bles- 
d sod G^'given mt of the Sabbath<—two months*"A sixth of 
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the whole yearV—of a day V rest recurring every week. Surely 
what is good enough' for us who are physically- best described 
' as with‘'one foot in the grave/* and good enough for humbler 
workers, ought to be good enough|for the Chief Ruler of the 
land, whose example herein is of the gfeatest influence. No, 
Lord Ourxon must havd no ** shoots *>or long jungle marches.’* 
Has the writer of this pathetic expostulf^ti yo any idea how 
the junior members of tH||Civil Service throughout the country 
are worked to death, worse than very slaves ? If he had, he 
would not have written to us as he has done for the -Viceroy. 
The good'Oommauder-in-Chief shares in the lot of the mean¬ 
est soldier in the camp. 

^ucATioNAL, Literary and Scientific.— While Mr. 
Carnegie is conveying millions to the Scotch Universitiesi our 
late Viceroy,* Lord Elgin, K.G., being the Chairman of the 
Trustees, among whom are Mr. Morley and Lord Kelvin ; and 
the University of Edinburgh, the Principal of which is our 
old friend Sir William Muir, f" honoring Mr. C. A. Cooper, 
the Editor of the Scotsmen by the grant of, the LL,D. 
degree ; we here in India sc^m to be almost in the throes of 
important educational 6hanges. Considering how the whole 
system is a perverted one—one only fitted to turn out second- 
rate flerks instead of thoroughly educating the country—we 
refer to the secondstry and so-called Higher Education—it 
would take too much of our space here for us to set forth even 
the barest outline of the needed form.* At the. same time, 
from other points of view of special features and not affect¬ 
ing the root of* the matter, we have Or. Welldon and others 
proclaiming at home what they think proper, the Hon’ble 
Rev. Dr. Mille](; putting forth here various views of his own 
regarding ** Educational Problems,” resolutions in the Calcutta 
University regarding B.A. and other examinations, Sir A. Me 
Donnell in Allahabad trying to make things there viorse instead 
of better by proposing to shorten the period for *'B. A.’* (!), and 
inter alia Professo/ Ramsay setting forth " The Functions of 
a University,” and Professor Geddes writing a long rhodomon- 
tade—with, however, a solid germ of the truth—in which, 
among other things, we are informed that he is a believer in the 
extr^mest and most absurd form of evolution—one contradicted 
by science itself} We have no space at present to examine all 
these, but reserve them for our next. We are also promised 
a -paper on the subject by a competent authority, which we 
may receive h) time for insertion in our next. 

An Educational Conference among a number of “ experts *' 
is just about to be held in Simla, it is believed to deal with 
the question of extending. Primary Education, The Con- 
faredce» howe**er, may express views on other educational 
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matters, And hence too the propriety of reserving our oArn re¬ 
marks at present. Among minor matters here, an Agricultural 
College is soon to be estAbliahed at Cawnpore, so that Indian 
Natives will not have to all the .way to Cirencester at 
home. The Cotton College iias been formally opened in 
Gauhati for Assam. Hostels or boarding-houses for students 
have been open<ed, in Allahabad, following the e^eample set 
by the S. P. G. in CaIcutta-^'‘-(Calcut®i itself crying out to 
Government for such—'why cannot they establish their- own 
hostels ?). The Trustees of the Doveton Institutions in Calcutta 
liave obtained power to raise Rs. 70,000 to pay off a ntortgagee 
and to meet other expenses. It seems that the Administrator- 
General of Bengal retains certain property in his hands to 
the detriment of the Institutions. The whole of the Doveton 
case is peculiar, and on account of its importance, should be 
met by Govegiment—which so laigely supports other Hindu and 
Mahommedan Colleges—in a liberal spirit; and the Trustees 
themselves might ask Government to do so. We are but im¬ 
perfectly informed of ^the ins and outs, but consider the above 
suggestion would suit any view regarding it. At all events, we 
shall be glad to %ce it out of monetaiy difficulties and set on 
tbe same stable foundations as the Martini6re. Finally, ..in 
the Pnona College of Science, which has done so much 
good work for VVestern India, in consec^uence of the large 
increase in the nuipber of students in the engineering branch 
since the year 189S-99, it became necessary to limit the 
admissions in 1901 to 40, and to select those to be admitted 
by a competitive examination. Neither the .accommodation 
in the College nor the teaching staff is calculated to admit of 
an indefinite extension of the numbers amending, and the 
restriction, '^as absolutely necessary to provide For the efficient 
working of the institution, which is maintained primarily for 
the supply af. candidates for Government service in tbe Public 
Works Department. It is open to private enterprise to pro¬ 
vide instruction in engineering for those yfrlio desire it and 
whom it is impossible to accommodate in' the Government 
College. 

In LITERARY' matters, and taking journalistic literature 
first, we note that of the better class of native journals 
Hindu of Madras is going to be placed, on a sound financial 
basis—it having, alasT 110 “contract” system to enrich it— 
by its connexion into a Limited Company. “ Improve¬ 
ments,” too, are contemplated. We wish it every success. 
We have referred to tbe “contract” system—this was the 
usual ^ay in old times of subsidising newspapers in the. 
interests of Government, both Local and Imperial. To give 
only one instance out of any number that we.remember, one 
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of our old friends was paid Rs. 300 a monih for'writing up 
once a quarter a few* lines of the annals ” for the Supreme 
Government. Remains of the old system, variously covered 
and disguised, may perhaps yet be found of a few we know. 
We except from our observations the Ittdian Daily News which 
is owned by the richest* proprietory rf any in India, and has 
long been taking a pronounced lead in io*'rnalism in India 
with its early important Homu information ; and also the 
very popular Statesman, which has the largest circulation 
in the Emjsire. But we would recommend the excellent 
Indian Daily Telegraph for a subsidy. A Tamil Church paper 
is about to be started by Church authorities. The paper is to be 
edited by a Committee of four clergymen, one of whom shall 
be *Editor-in-Chief. We once had the Editorship of a Church 
paper—not. in India—in which we had a Committee of 
eight clergymen, including the Dean and the Archdeacon, to 
assist us, found ourselves virtually the sole and one Dictator and 
Bisferee whenever any difficult matter cropped up; at other 
times and on all ordinary matteis the Committee did the 
most part of the work. The case of the native paper alluded 
to in our last as having hs alleged defamed a European has not 
ended with the apology that was tendered. And as other 
'Bengalee papers repeated the asserted libel, there are several 
actions now pending. The complainant is a Mr. Hoff. The 
Hoffs were once respectable people in Calputta in days when 
there was not a single Bengali journal in. existence. We believe 
Mr. HoflFis right in proceeding to law. The alleged libel was of 
a kind that might have prejudiced another case he had in Court 
at the time, which he fortunately Won. Our old friend, Sir 
Charles Lawson, willing in his Madras journal, says that once 
on a time there* we'-e seven newsp^'ers in Madras, namely, the 
Madras Herald, the Madras Gazette and Examiner^ the 
Madras Courier, the Conservative, the Madras Circulator, the 
Spectator, and the United Service Gazette; as well as the 
bi-monthly ThuiPsday Budget and the monthly Madras Roman 
Catholic Expositor. We can also recall a good many in Cal¬ 
cutta and genei ally in Upper Indi.i—there were three at one 
time in Lucknow alone ! 

* may fitly conclude this rambling note of old days 

by the following extracts f~om letters just received by us 
ft 0111 old friends of the Calcutta Review who were both of 
them very prominent in Upper India, and both of whom 
made a name for themselves during the Mutiny and are, 
we believe, authors of some of the " Rulers of India ” scries 
, and other noted works :—The fiist says “ It (the Calcutta 
Review) is associated in men’s minds with very great times, 
when llardinge was beating the Sikhs, and Sleeman taming 
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the Thugs (we used ta see soiAe of hfs cht>tures^liey w^re a 
queer-looking lot—with very Kall-likecountenances]-; and Law¬ 
rence, Kaye, etc*, were among the contributors," The other 
writes:—** I am now * stricken in .years ' » « . . past 
my time, and unable to'supply suitable articles for the Calcutta 
Review, 1 have always tlVought, and see no reason for altering 
my opinion, thairtbe Calcutta Review contains more original 
information than any other of ^ts kind known to me. Had I 
been younger, I might have tried. For many years I have 
taken a great interest in it—^even from days whcyi, it numbered 
such amateurs as supporters as Sir Henry Elliott and Henry 
Torrens." We need hardly say that we can yet boast of nbt a 
few leading men both here and at Home being among our 
most prominent supporters and contributors. Our .younger 
men in the service, however, are not so bold in coming forward 
as they should be though we have a few. Our present Viceroy is 
happily one of the old sort,” and looks for merit wherever he 
can find it, even if discoverable in the pages of this Review, 
In concludinjg about ourselves," we may just also quote a few 
lines received from Home from 'the author of the excellent 
stimmary ofHerbei't Spencer’s Synthetic Philosophy our last;— 

I have no complaint whatever to make of the notes which 
you have appended to the article. On the contrary, my« only 
regret is that you did itot find it possible to develop your views 
at greater length. No one pretends that Spencer has said the 
last- word on the questions at issue between religion and 
science." 

A nobleman of Japan has brought Professor' Max MUlIer’s 
Library for the Tokio University—what a chance lost for India! 
And while no steps are being taken to get up some sort of 
Memorial for him either here or at home, a very large and 
influential Committee arc moving for cyne to Miss Charlotte 
Yonge whostr-decease and good work we referred to in our last. 
The .subject for the Gold Medal of the UnitetJ Service Institu¬ 
tion for nexf'year is, ** the training and equipment of Cavalry 
and Mounted Infantry in India and their respective rdles in 
War," The Metcalfe H’all has now been completely turned 
over to Government for the Imperial Library, the Agrt- 
Horticultural Society giving up the lower floor for Rs, 25,000 
in cash, and % perpetual annuity of ils. 6,000 unfettered by 
any conditions—an enortqous price to pay for another of the 
present Viceroy’s fads. A question having been raised about 
the Hundred Best Books on India, while we have noticed the 
veriest trash mentioned some of the most essential, to which 
one would first turn for information on any important subject,^ 
are omitted. The general knowledge of India is evidently 
00 a par with the knowledge of the books renting to India. 
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Colonel, Quentin, Secretary to the Board of Exemfners, Cal¬ 
cutta, ia* bringing out an English translation, with notes, of 
that ancient “ black classic ” the Bdgh-d-BAh&r. A History of 
India during the eighteenth centuruin Persian, translated into 
English by a Prendiman, and pubnshed* in 1789, dedicated to 
Warren Hastings, is shortly to be reprinted and brought out 
by a Calcutta publisher under the patronage Government. 
The Rev. P. Holler, B. D., a Metrlber of the German Oriental 
Society, and a Missionary attached to the German Mission in 
the Godavery District, has written a%tudent's Manual of In¬ 
dian Vedic-San*skrit, Prakrit and Pali Literature, containing 
li^s of commentaries, text-editions, translations and exposi¬ 
tions of the books, a chronicle of Indian authors and 
useful appendices. In a short preface the author says that 
his aim in writing this work has been to give in a 
nut-shell as much information about Indian Sanskrit,Literature 
as possible, and to arrange the material according to chrono¬ 
logy. The book gives a brief but excellent descri^ion of every 
branch of this ancient system of literature and is replete with 
facts and suggestions, which;,,if elaboratccT and expanded, will 
supply matter for many volumes. Over »*tliousand Indian 
Sanskrit works have been described or *systematically enume¬ 
rated,^not counting the several recensions or commentaries. 
No work^of real impo|;tance has escaped *he author's observa¬ 
tion. An undoubtedly good work has been^ disfigured by bad 
printing and typographical and idiomatic.errors. ^ 

Dr. Stein, whose explorations in Central Asia we formeny 
noticed, has cvulently finished his work for the present, and 
has gone home by tiie Central Asian Railway. Some colossal 
Buddhas have been^ excavated. * Surgeon-Colonel Waddell's 
explorations in and,near Patna are about to be published; and 
Dr. Stein writing about them says, that his own fotmer research¬ 
es there confirm the opinion advanced by Dr. VYa'^ell as to 
the remains of the old Capital being preserved deep down in 
the alluvial soutlf of the old river bed known‘as Gunsar. 
But there is a lot of*Art and Archaeology not only in Behar, 
but in other little suspected parts of India now in deep tiger 
jungle, as well as in Soutlf India, Asia MinUr, and Cyprus. 
We pi ay have some notices of some of these in our pages in 
futuie numbers, two very inteiesting papers, as connected with 
the Alphabets being already in our hands, one of which, how¬ 
ever, it will be impossible for us to produce early, as it involves 
much special alphabetical diagram work on lithographing stone, 
costing too an enormous expense which, in our opinion, is 
better incurred by some patron of Sanskrit Literatuie than by a 
Review such as ours. Ou| of the twelve known tribes of 
Andamanese, tpe numbers remaining aie estimated at a total 
VOL. cxi| ,] 28 
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of only 844 men, 717 women, 193 boys, 129 girls, or 1,882 
souls, 1,257 whom belong to the fierce Jarawa and Ouge 
tribes who will have 119. dealings with either Europeans or 
friendly aborigines Twen^/ years ago the lowest estimate was 
3,CX}0; so that these interesting remains of a prc-historic 
Oceanic, and perhaps infand race, will probably come to an 
end during thiSh:tntury. W^th reference to the Ethnographic 
Survey of India mentioned in our last, the London Speclaior 
takes to the queer speculating of measuring the mind& of the 
various races ! The Spectator is always funny. Several shocks of 
earthquake have recently been felt at Shillong, Darjeeling and 
even di.stant Simla. There has, however, been one of the usual 
violent eiuptions in Java, which is connected in the circle one 
extremity of which ends in the Head of the Bay of Bengal. 
The volcani.. region of this portion of India would furnish a 
more practical and useful field for scientific examination than 
hieasuiing the bodies of the tribes of India male and female. 

Surgeon-Major Alcotlc, Superintendent of the Indian Museum, 
and author ofa variety of zoological nemoirs and papcis has 
been selected for the honor of'»‘r. R. S., and Dr. George 
Watt, Reporter on Economic Products, has been awaided the 
Hanbury Gold Medal for Research. lie is the third English¬ 
man who has been recipient of this medal. VVe have ?, deal 
more to say about Anfi-veninc, Geology and Mineralogy. Indigo, 
Sugar (especially in connection with Mr, Minchin’.s effort.*.), the 
Kasauli Institute, the -Malaria Commi.ssion, and even Linguistic 
matters, which we are compelled to hold ovei for the present. 
In fact, were we to do justice at length, and at once to only our 
Scientific and Literary matter in hand, wc should have to give 
up this whole number of the Reincw to them alone. 

The nisiioj’.s and Rki.igicn, See. 

[Hero wo c-oioo, we 1 egret, on trou)>leeoni(.>, matter.) 

The gooO Metiopolitan has thrown olTf his fever at home, 
and seems to have been qu-te busy with tackling the Secietary 
of State to allow him to be called an " Archoishop,” writing to 
the Thnes on Indian educational matters, and delivering 
addresses. In regard to his wish to be called an “ Aichbishop ” 
vve should think the proper authority should be the Archbishop 
of Caiiterbury--the chief ecclesiastical authority, for the lUjitter 
is wholly ecclesiastical. His views on Indian educational 
reform, as stated befoie, we hold over. In regard to his 
address at Magdalen College, Oxford, an imperfect summary 
reached India, and forthwith,—a certain paper as usual leading 
the way in attacks on the Bishop—the Indian press both mi.s- 
understood him, and al.so distorted his words, P'orthwith, 
however, Sir A, McDonnell—alope of all the Governors and 
Administrator': of India I —saw Iiis opportuiij^'^ of making 
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some mark (it has proved to be one against himself), and pro¬ 
claimed himself better, wiser and abler than Dr. VVelldon by 
publicly declaiming against him ! We consider the conduct 
of the press, as well his conduct, totse, tw say the least, ex¬ 
tremely wanting in good sense and, modesty. As for one 
paper comparing the Bishop to an ‘• awkward, squad,” it is 
what one would expect to find only in Reynolds papers. The 
Indian Journal we refer to has now tnatle iUelf notorious for 
the most inexcusable attacks on the IJishop—attacks which 
were begun evt*n before he landed in India—and we have no 
hesitation in saying that while the Bishop tcinains whcie he 
stood before, a giant in intellect, good a'ul liberal-minded, simple 
in character, kind-hearted, and a devout and devoted Christian 
Bishop, the paper attacking him has considetaldy sunk in public 
estimation and milucncc. Even the Native I’astor of the Biahmo 
body of Hindus has displayed more kindly {< clings, and a truer 
appreciation of the Bishop and his wfoids, shaming so-called 
Christians and “ leaders ” of Anglo-Indian public opinion. Let 
us hope we shall havd no more of thAc public displays of 
what appears very like personal attacks. TJift Bishop wrote 
at once to the Timcs^ and, of course, coin^drt^ly cleared himself, 
and that with mildness and dignity consistent with his posi¬ 
tion, contrasting herein with the McDonngll bombast. 

Accoiding to the Indian Davy Nezes, which now leads in 
Home information as well as otht 1 rcsp^'cts* the Bishop has 
signified his intention to return to India by the fhst steamer 
after the midclle^of October, and we aic sure both the Viccioy 
and India will be glad to welcome him b.ick again. The good 
Bishop of Bombay is also at home^butbis line does not lie in 
piblic and semi-polirtcal speeches, and we c.,uld only wish that 
the entire Clergy of India followed out wliat he said in his 
last charge in Bombay regarding daily services lyjd which 
we noticed at the time. The Bishop of Madras’s misapprehen¬ 
sion as to the Metropolitan recommending an immediate 
introduction of the* Bible in Government schooh—an attack 
hero, too. on Dr, Welldon was initiated by the same journal 
previously icferred to---has been already refewed to by us. 
Irxstea 1 of occupying himself in excellently elahoraied lec¬ 
tures*—jcmi-political—and whicji are confuted as spon as deli¬ 
vered by I'lindu “ Chaiimen,” were tlfe Bishop to occupy 
himself in enquiring into the serious And numerous disabilities 
suffered by Native Christians in parts of his large diocese— 
disabilities which Lord Curzoii refused to consider or passed 
by with a light and happy heart—he, the Bishop of Madras, 
would certainly add to his influence, prcsfirvc his dignity, and 
be doing much^ood. It wilThardly be imagined, or credited 
at home, thatf natives in various portions of the southern 
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diocese are deprived of their civii rights on becoming 
Christians ! It is hardly worse in dark fanatical Mahommedan 
Persia, where a Christian ' is simply an outlaw. The Bishop 
of Madras, even as we predicted in our last, will not have a 
Christian man marry his deceased wife's sister. The Bishop 
is sound in ecclesiastical argument, but weak in fact, and there 
is no Pope here to grant “ dispensations ” and reconcile logic 
with fact. Surely we ought to have some common sense in 
thisvery urgent ” matter, and see how Dissenting Churches 
reconcile the two. The Bishop of London is'moving to have 
a ** College of Clergy " in Madras. He says ;—“ Just as the*‘e 
i.s an Oxford Mission to Calcutta, a Cambridge Mission to 
Delhi, and a Dublin Mission to Chota-Nagpur, so there will 
now be, I hope, a London Mission to Madras.”^ His plan of 
“considering their work in Madras as done in the Diocese of 
London " is not a good one. Rules for monuments in ceme- 
teiies—Mr. Cotton, I.C S*. of Madras, is doing good work in 
connection with old monuments in the Southern Presidency— 
are published for aTI India excejit the Madras Presidency. 
The first step is .to send an application, on Form A, which 
contains a variety oT quostions, with a “dimensionized drawing of 
the monument drawn to scale and detailed estimate" to the 
Chaplain in charge of the cemetery. The Chaplain is then 
to forward the application to the Kxeiiiitive Engineei, who 
will fill in column 7—technical details—examine and counter¬ 
sign the drawing and return everything to the Chaplain. The 
application is« then to be forwarded to the Aichdcacon, with 
whom rests the final decision cn the matter. What endless 
trouble ! 

We may now turn to some broader question's. Our remarks 
in our last i.s‘!ne regarding the peiversion of Evangelising 
Missions info educational agencies has been held to apply also 
to the Scotch Missions in India. Some color was lent to this 
view by the attacks made by Mr. Varley, the Evangelist, at 
home in Sci>tlanrl. Our words, howevi r, had no application 
to the great Scotch Colleges in India. These are, from incep¬ 
tion, education -I mission \ and tliere is no misiinderstaudir'g 
about them or their woik. We refer only to purely Evange¬ 
lising Mi.ssiqns which have tut;ned themselves aside to educa¬ 
ting a parcel of non-dcscript Hindu clerks instead of pro¬ 
claiming the Love of the Saviour to a fallen world. The 
Hon’blc Rev. Dr. Miller in turn attacked Mr. Varley, and it 
stands a “ pretty quarrel'* between the two. Excluding the 
Scotch College.s, let us say that if St. Peter or St. Paul had 
been an educationist,,there would have been no Christiaiiity at 
the present day (not even the Scotch Colleges!). 

There has been a large meeting in Calcultapf the Lord's 
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Day Union in connection with the observance of the Sunday. 
It will be remembered that we draw attention to tliis matter 
in a previous niimbcr when referringBishop Welldon's ins¬ 
tructions to the Clergy* rcgarding^it. The Rev. Mr. Bowman 
presided, and the annual report stated .that everywhere there was 
activity to carry through this great ordinance for humanity— 
not less than mark of Chris%*anity, all *ovcr India. The 
Rev. Mr..North gave an excellent address, dwelling particu¬ 
larly on its happy influence on home-life, and also, “ if men were 
put to a prolt)nged strain, their powers for woik were lessened.'* 
Let us add, that enlightened Hindus themselves in Calcutta 
and the other larger cities, are glad to have the Sunday’s rest ; 
that we are honoured by ttie heathen for observing the Day ; 
and that the Government of India in the P. W. U. are every¬ 
where the afmost sole transgressors of the Divine Law. 
Unless where absolutely necessary, no woik should be permit¬ 
ted, and even “ contracts *'—the ordhiary excuse of irrespon- 
si6le engineer officers—might easily be regulated. Many 
previous Viceroys have* in this matter, eifher spe ken, or shown 
a good example, and >*.ve Trust our preseqt*excellent Viceroy 
will do both It will be a great boon, to * 4 ndia, without any 
reference to “Christianity “ in it. Among the office-beareis o 
the Union for the cm rent year we find the names of Bishop 
Clifford of Lucknow'as President; antf Bishops Thoburn and 
VVarne, Rev. Drs. Husband t^C.I E.), Ewing, Humphreys, 
Lucas, Manscl, Roberts, Sciuider, Robinson, and a host of 
other influential men all over India as vice-presidents. They 
might well unite in a Memorial to the Viceioy—headed by 
Dr. Welldon on his return—to slop the unnecessary woik in 
the P. W. D., avoiding all debateable questions relating to 
travelling, etc. * 

We ought not to conclude this portion of uur notes without a 
reference to an interesting controversy lately carried on in 
the correspondence columns of a journal about Uie cost and 
results of Missionary woik in India. Our opinion is that 
neither of them can (or ought to) be estimated mathematically 
accurately; and our one advice is to close all Uie colleges and 
schools—save such as may be necessary for the Chiistian 
concerts—and take to preaching the pure and simple Love of 
God in Chiist and mixing more fieely irmong the natives both 
high and low. Without these notlMng will be done Many 
high and leading Hindu gentlemen owe much—specially their 
command of English—to the Bible, and it is pleasant to find 
in this connection that the late deceased and eminent Mr. 
Justice Ranade of Bombay was a diligent student of the Sacred 
Book, and that Mr. Justice ^handavakur is now the same—both 
head and sho ulders over theif compeers in Bombay, an iin- 
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usually enlightened Presidency, as stated by the Rost Goftar, a 
leading non-Christian Native journal. 

In a review of Miasioiir^y work in Travancore and Cochin 
by the local Bishop we leuifri that the agents number 567. 
The baptised number 35.910; and'* total adherents’* 41,887. 
There are Zenana Missions, and Piimary as well as High 
Schools and a C«>Tie|»e. There/ire also three Malayalin Maga¬ 
zines. The income locally raised is Rs. 20,715. And yet the 
Christians in these States arc denied ordinary civil rights. 
There are, of course, difficulties in the way peculiar to 
Travancore, but the matter should be thoroughly sifted by a- 
joint'Gommittee of Missionaries and of State Brahmins, and 
some sort of vid inedta found—one of which is, the Brahmin- 
converts should be excluded from any relaxing law, thus nob 
interfering with their rights. We have much to say about 
Hindu Reviifalism which we reserve for the present. 

Miscellaneous. — r.Ir. Fennell has carried his case before 
the Secretary of State, and there is little doubt that the 
foolish and ill-ballanccd man will ^be rtitired. To expect the 
High Court to acj^nowledge its ^ravf injustice done to him, 
or even to apologize to. Sir John Woodburn for having led 
him wrong—as we recommended in our last—would be to 
believe the millenium ^was in existence. With referenct to 
our previous remarks on the Boer Waif, the Right Hon’ble 
Mr, Bryce, M.P.—the one man at home who personally 
knows South Africa, on which he has written an excellent 
volume—writes to us from the House of Commons :—** It 
Is quite true that the policy which brought about the South 
African War has been a mistaken one, and the war itself 
has been an unmixed calamity for South Afiica*’—we may 
add, also for England’s homes and also England's power and 
influence in China and the East, and a&so for alt the different 
races in South Africa. It is a pity therb is no Burke with his 
eloquence to impeach Mr. Chamberlain [in the House*—Mr. 
David Yule has delivered a very able aW*thoughtful speech 
at the late annual meeting of the Calcutta Wank which should 
be studied by fjovcinment, Banking man, and merchants. 
During the last decade, the annual totaUof emigrants from 
India has risen from 152,196 to 386,430,!£ind of immigraiits 
from 162,665*to 210,226 That meani tliaci for such a popu¬ 
lated empire, emigration »is practically no‘n-existcnt. There 
will be more hope of India when insteadl of a miserable 
150,000, the number of emigrants stands dit a few millions 
annually. There is much of Central Africa vacant, and the 
northern half of Australia, where white men ’Cannot labour in 
--- \- - 

* We have received also a letter ^troin Mr, T. M. which we 

hope to print in our next 
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the open, to draft them to. The reduction f the Indian tariff 
for English telegrams is in sight, and will be from 4;., the 
present rate, to 25. 6 d. a word. Mr.f Havell, of the School of 
Arts, Calcutta, shows that the Fly-^,huttle in hand-loom weaving 
can immensely help native weavers. We confesa to being 
ignorant of the Fly-shuttle referred to, but we know that some¬ 
thing of the kind, which used literally to along,” was in 

use in olden times in the Dacca of Dr. Taylor’s valuable 
Topography ; and a Jail Superintendent of Madras comes to 
say that the fly-shuttle is superior only in the hands of an 
active worker, while the common shuttle well-worked almost 
approaches the Fly-shuttle. At the same time, there are many 
mechanical appliances and contrivances which would immensely 
increase the industrial wealth and produce of India which 
Government emght to introduce. Experiments to grow Egyp¬ 
tian cotton in the Central Provinces are stated to* be proving 
more successful than in the Bombay Experimental Farms, Mr. 
M'fnchin's efforts on behalf of sugar, and the matter of the indigo 
question we hold over. • Kashmir is going to supply wines and 
spirits to India, We ^em&mber how an effort, some thirty 
years ago, to place Jamun fruit wines and spirits on the Indian 
market, by the Rev, Mr. Varnier, an Italian (Protestant) clergy¬ 
man Jailed, though the produce was declared excellent by 
doctors and was alsa cheap. A great'industry might yet be 
created from this Jamun fruit, which is sn plentiful all over 
the country, if the product is kept' pure. Locu.sts have 
appeared all ovet India, doing, however, little damage. The 
Railway Admini!>tration Report shows a net proAt to the 
State, after meeting working expenses and interest charges, of 
Rs. 67 lakhs in the Uvelve montlis, compared with a loss of 
Ks. 12 lakhs in i€gg and of R^. 78 lakhs in 1S98. This is 
coincident with a net increase of 3,619 miles of open line in 
these three years. The Railway Conference met*at Simla, 
and only argued^about lines to meet the increasing Bengal 
Coal Traffic. Not one of the many substantial grievances 
.suffered by a hundred millions of pas.scngers was taken up. 
We have to reserve again the list furnished {o us for want of 
space " Soldiers* Homes ” are the order of the day in India, 
ahd A nameless donor has placed Rs. 10,000 for one in Peshawar 
at the disposal of the Btshop'of Lahore. One ^as tried in 
Jiibbuipoie by Dr, Cullen, and Rs. |o,ooo was spent on it, 
and it proved a failure. The indefatigable Rev. A. H. B. 
Brittain, a GKaplain, is now trying to raise Rs. 50,000 for two 
“Homes” in Secunderabad, and scouring all India for the 
money. We are afraid that under him, even with the Bishop 
of Madias’s countenance, the whole thing will be a failure. 
The right wayfof going about it is not (0 have too much of 
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*'bell, book and caVdIe ” to frighten the very life or devil out 
of poor Tommy Atkins, The one at Cawnpore, however,— 
due to the liberality of pr. Condon,—has been pretty iiigh 
successful,—blit it is unaei; Americ>i;i Methodist guidance. 
The Bengal Anglo-Indian Association has appealed (!) to Mr. 
Andrew Carnegie for Rs. *2,60,000 for an education, a news¬ 
paper, and a Dek'gjttion to London Fund—two lakhs, half a 
lakh, and 10,000 respectively,^ The sum, some 0,000, may 
be a tiiflc to Mr. Carnegie who only deals in millions-; but no 
decent paper can be started on half a lakh. And why the 
Delegation ? Ij there not our kind and sympath'etic Viceroy 
here ? We think also that the present pr< ss of Calcutta i.s 
amply sufficient for all ttue needs, and no fuither merelv class 
newspaper is necessary, or will ever succeed. The Educa 
tional part is all right; but with a little self-help, Goveiiimput 
would doubtless assist here with a grant-in-aid.— Barmaids under 
foity yeais of age have been piohiUted in Hungary (in Europe) 
in Hurmah, and now in Calcutta, and not bcfuc it was time. 
India deteiiorates dreadfully in such matters from the home 
standard, anil it is U'-cTcss for onejrH: rnf> p.ipeis to cast oblo¬ 
quy on Sir Johi\»^Woodbnrn for siith a tiuly-needcd and 
benevolent measure. Sh John Wr.oflhiirn will always stand 
high above his detractors. Even in Austialia the piohihition 
of employing youngi women abcNlt ppblic bais has b^'cn 
legislated for and carried.—The Indl^J Congress is in a bad 
way, and proposes actually to sit in London next year—we 
suppose as a'means of “ raising the wind,^^ or liquidating the 
heavy balance of Rs. 3,75,000. Where has i^H-tbis money gone 
to 7 Plague, as usual, now increases, andl now diminishes. 
Meanwhile, it is getting a boid'all over the World. What the 
end will be who will say ? In regard to it, IH'. Deane, the Cal¬ 
cutta Health Officer, makes most extiaordinary assertions. A 
certain cla \of Bengal ZvMnindars have broke away from the 
old-and-time-honored Briiish Indian Associfftion and formed 
an Association for them'-elves. Wc are afraiu they will make 
nothing by the move. At all events they wJ>nt discredit the 
old and time-honored A.ssociation, which |s a power in the 
country and wliich has si often stood in (the breach. The 
very idea of separation ought to be ciisgi acefiil. It is cer¬ 
tainly ungiateful, A number of«-r)the$ subjec ts we hold over. 

We include in our Obituary the following — 

Right Hon. W. B. Beach (“ Father" of fhe House of Com¬ 
mons) ; Admiral Sir Anthony Hoskins ; Ex- Chancellor Prince 
Hohcnlobe ; Dr, Westcotf, Bishop of Duihan^a ; Prince Hemy, 
of Orleans ; Baron Nordcnskiold (the A-rctic Explorer) ; 
Signor Crispi ; Sir Waller Besant ; Robert ' Buchanan ; Rev 
Dr. E. B. Underhill (whom we knew in India^,half-a-ccnlury 
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ago); Bishop Parker,, (Epis. Methodist, I^orth * India) ; Dr, 
E. J. Lazarus, M.D. (the founder of many valuable Indian 
patent medicines, and whom we kc^w sixty years ago when 
he first came out to Bengal); Professor Tait (of Edinburgh); 
Arnot Reid (Editor and Proprietor oT the Straits Times, a 
dear personal friend); Archbishop Gbethals, of Calcutta. 

l^“ Special articles to appear our next itu^ber 

The Stpry of the Alphabets. 

On our Bengal Lieutenant-Governors by C. E. B. 

Hindu Feltitals in the Maharashtra, 

• In the Magaliesburg-. 

Bishop Berkeley*s Philosophy, 

The Senoussis or the Mahommedan Revival in Africa. 
Botanical l\ew and British Museum. 

‘The Great Nobel Competition. 

The Holy City. 

J£he Chamberlain Dictatorship. 

Also others under consideration. 

The Editor. 
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CRITitAL NOTICES 

Th Indian Mtvtei Act, i9oi,^with Introduction and Notes, by 
W. Graham, BaIrister-at-Uaw, of Lincoln’s Inn, Member of 
the Indian Mining Association. Price one rupee. The 
Indian DaUy News Press. Calcutta, 1901. , 

M r. Graham is a leading and well-known Member of the 
Bar in Calcutta, and has done well in bringing this 
handy little volume befoie the public. It brings together in a 
connected form the hi<;toiy of the new mining legislation, and 
offers ^uch information upon the subject as has been gathered 
from the 'English law. Mr. Graham points out that the new 
rules to be formulated under the Act are of more importance 
than the' Act itsdf, ai>d urges the importance of avoidTing 
the harassmenTof"?^ growing industry. He also expresses 
the opinion thaU“Jt w'^li piobably be^ the best thing for the 
Indian coal indvvrtiy Jf legislation leads to a larger 

use of mechanical extracting ^^nd a large diminution in 
the number of miners employed^’ this point of vi-w he 

thinks the mildness of the Act^^nd *lhc elimination of the 
clauses relating tt) women and children arc to be regretted 
rather thamapplauded, bcrausc, thougt*' inimical to immediate 
prosperity, the discarded piovisions V^ould ultimately have 
placed the industry on a more spacious a enduring founda¬ 
tion. In this he is doubtless right. The ‘s well got up 

at the Indian Daily News piessj and is 
extensive sale among merchants as well a® others interesting 
in all mining operations thioiighout India.'; 

-1 

Hindustani fdioms, wit/i. Vocabulary and pjjddainatory Notes. By 
Colonel A. N. Philiip^. London; kJs^” Ticnch 

Triibner and Co. 

T his bonk contains o.cr 650 pluasesail’^'^ sentences, illus¬ 
trating the idiomatic peculiarities (i there arc many) 
in the Hinckistani language. The a’'ranget Pont is admirable. 
Each page consists of three columns, contJ'*”^*”!? respectively 
the English phrase, the Hindustani transIati^T^"»,®”^ 
natory notes. The Hindustani here giver ,0 is,-of course, the 
pure form, and not any of the fiightful dialecP^® that pass muster 
for Hindustani in many parts of the country, rc But this will not 
be n liindrance to any ordinary Anglo-Indian 
book intelligently. Eor although it is profcsi^t^^^y compiled 
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for use of candidates for the higher stand^frd, it will be of 
great service also to those who only use the language for the 
cvcry<day purposes of business or aomestic life. The notcsi 
moreover, are admirably clear and*concise, adding greatly to 
the value, in fact constituting a large part of the value of the 
work. The Vocabulary is full, and accurate, faj more copious 
than is found in other works of this kindVith which we aic 
familiar. ^ Colonel Phillips has evidently bestowed great pains 
on the compilation of these idioms, and will no doubt be hearti¬ 
ly thanked by many a weary student of the language in his 
tcansition from the very elementary to a more complete acquain¬ 
tance with Hindustani, ('oloncl Arthur Noel Phillips spent a 
life time in India, and was well-known as a Cantonment Magis¬ 
trate in many parts. The price of tlie work is. only five shillings. 

Ike History of the Ganjam Malliahs in the Madras Presidency, 
JEdited by H. D. Taylor, Esq., 1 C.S., UoIIcctor and Agent 
to the Governor. Ganjam.—Government Press, Madras. 

1901. ’ ^ ^ ' 

T ‘*HIS ponderous work^ brought out Jb the orders of tlie 
Madras Governmenf, though “ liTclited '■ by Mr. Taylor, 
has l]jeen mostly done, as wc are infurtned in the Preface, by 
Mr. E. A. Coleridge, •I.C.S., during a mt"-! trying cxpctiencc 
of nearly two yeais in the M.tlfiah coiinUy, during which his 
health failed and he had to taKe Icavi-liome to recover. The 
work, however, is not «nly valuable to the Revenue Officer, but 
toothers who wisli to form an ide.i oi m>isi iijteie.sling peoples 
hid away in the jungles and m niiit^ins lo the west of Ganjam 
where it joins^on^to the CeniV.d Provinces in the wild and 
desolate tracts of tlkc Great Ahiii Thoie are nuineious 

tribes included in the Mailiah or liill tracts area under notice, 
and not one of them has been omitted. In 3.250 ‘..jWlfe miles 
there are 40,000 Sourahs, 140,000 Kimnds, 25,000 Uriyas, 25,000 
Panos, and I2,dbp Gotids and othois. Khonds” Maliiah.s, 
Meriali Sacrifices, Rebellions, Tubal fights, Mnttas, Irrigation, 
Rajahs Traditions, Brahmins, Uiiyas, School'-, Cultivation, 
Vaccination, Abkari, etc., etc., all liguie by turns in its pages, 
andLwc are only surprised that a single young officer—of seven 
years service—could ha«re gone tinough it nil up should have 
done .so much. Mr. Coleridge, Acting Special Assistant Agent, 
certainly deserves some marked recognition at the h.uids of the 
Governrnent'whom he has served .so well and at the consider¬ 
able risk of his life. He is neaily related to the late Lord Chief 
Justice Coleridge, and probably is already marked out for 
well-deserved promotion, [n conclusion,‘we need hardly say 
that Mr. Tajnor’s part of the work in editing the volume, 
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with additions fo^ the whole district, has been carefully and 
thoroughly well performed^ 


The Spoilt Child: A Tale of Hindu Domestic Life, by Peary 
Chand Mitter (Tek Chand Thakur)., Translated by G. D. 
Oswell, M.A.,,pourt of Wards, Bengal. Thacker, Spink and 
Co., Calcutta. ' * § 


T his oM Bengali favourite Talc, the only work of real genius 
as a novel depicting actual life, is here presented to us in 
an English dress by the industry of Mr, Oswell,' wbo, consider¬ 
ing the great difficulties he laboured under of rendering the 
Bengali idioms, and catching the spirit of the work, has done 
his work remarkably well for an Englishman. As regards the 
Tale itself, and its author, both are well kiiowji in Bengal. 
The work \|^as *he first Bengali novel published, and at the 
time we noticed it fully. (See Calcutta Review, Vols. XXXI and 
XXXII.) Almost a generation has passed, and the Tale stjll 
holds its place in the Bengali literary market, and now it 
appears in ‘also an English dress. Inc hero of the tale is a 
good-for-nothing^poilt darling of*tlic femily, and his character 
is drawn very bad<-^perhaps overdrawn. The father is a weak 
and yielding old man, such as may probably have been found 
in the days the tale treats of. Ultimately, after ruining himself, 
the mad youth reforms after an interview with a Benares 
sage and saint. The plot is simple, but many things—such 
as Zemindari work, Court trials, etc.,—are introduced in its 
course. The author is not above popular prejudices, for he 
makes a Mahommedan the villain ” of the piece, and depicts 
Indigo Planters as anything but gentlemen. This appears 
very funny to us, for the Hindus certainly beat the Moslems 
in cunning ; and wc, who have associated with Indigo Planters 
from beyond the times of Peary Chand Mitter, knew them 
of old to be both of the best Home Families and extremely 
kind and benevolent to their thousands of poor dependent 
Hindu folk. As a matter of fact we ktfow of Planters who 
were robbed of their all by surrounding Hindu Zemindars. 
We may, however, let this pass. There is no doubt that 
Peary effected a revolution in Bengali reading, for the Native 
Tales of ^hose days were fven obscene ! It must have 
considerably influeiiced the rising generation of “Young 
Bengal" for good. 

We may just add, in conclusion, ciiat Peary has also been a 
contributor to the pages of the Calcutta Revieiu. The Bengali 
gentlemeii of those days had not passed through the “ B.A. ” 
and " M.A. ” grind, but their literary culture, helped on by 
such men iis “ D. L. R. ” (Capti'n’ David Lestyr Richardson), 
Derozio, and George Lewis, was true and extensive. Men, 
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for instance, like the famous ** Dutt f^nily," as well as 
Michael Modhoo Soodhun (of qui^ another family of Dutts), 
strange these were all Christian converts—for literary culture 
we do not expect again *to sec in l 3 engaJ. 


Essays on Isldm. By the Rev. E. Sell, M.R.A.S., S.P. 
C.K. S.P.C.K. Depdt, Madrak: Simpkin, Marshall, Hamil¬ 
ton, Kent & Co., London. 


T HESE.es^ays deal with some aspects of Isldm unfainiliar 
Ito the general reader, but none the less important. They 
show strange developments of the stern and simple religion 
founded by Muhammad and make clear how the eastern mind 
needed something more human, something closer to itself 
than the God of the Qurdn, who has been well described as 
* sterile in his loneliness.’ The four first essays on*the Mystics 
of Isldm, the Babis, the Religious.Orders and the Druses, are 
more or less connected with this feeling which has found ex¬ 
pression in the cult, of Ali., That ai^d the Shi^h doctrine of 
the Imdmat arc the rojot principles on wt^ich tliese various 
divergences from the orthodox faith of the.Sunnis are based. 

.The Mystics of Islam are the Sufis and a description, as 
clc^ as the subject will allow of, is here given of the esoteric 
teaching of this mystical sect. It is to •be sought for mainly 
ill Persian puetr\, especially in such books as the Masnavi 
of Jcldl-uci'dfn Rumi and the Gulshan-i-Rdz. , The Persian 
quotations, givt:n in the footnotes, are well selected and to the 
point. The English translations might, peihaps, be improved. 
The whole subject, however, is one very difficult to make 
clear to atiy,^cxqppt oriental'scholars ; but the student of 
mysticism will fin«i this essay a valuable contribution to the 
compaiative study of the subject. 

The essay on the Babi;; is mainly historical, thou'gff*‘a good 
summary oi Babi dogmas is given. The best authorities have 
been consulted and the statements may be accepted as accu¬ 
rate. Babfi.sm is a most curious offshoot of the fundamental 
dogmas of the Shiahs, but tins system deduced from them, 
now forms a sect outside any h rm of Iskim.* The Babis have 
Isiifift led for their beliefs as few people in modern days have 
done, and pcisecution "has only deepened theilr convictions 
and increased their numbers. It is ^ecidedly the most interest¬ 
ing religious movement of the nineteenth century. What its 
ik.fluence vVill be on Persia remains to be seen. Should the 
Babis ever attain to political influence, greater freedom and 
more religious toleration will be the suitable result. 

The essay on the Religious Orders 'deals with the great 
Islamic rcvii^ai in North Africa and in the Eastern, the Central 
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and the Western StSQan. The activity of the Derwish Orders 
may lead to political cor^plications of a grave nature. We 
do not know of any account in English which deals with the 
rise, nature and influejice of the Derwishes so fully as this 
essay does. The subject of the spread of Isidm in Africa 
through their agency is, however, too large a one to deal 
with in this review, Ind we projtose to have a special article 
on it in our next number, easily traceable, but still there, 
between their worship of Hakim and the development of the 
doctrine of the Imamat, as it was found amongst the I§mail- 
ians. The whole subject is one of great interest as an erratic, 
movement of religious thought, as a religion which grew 
out of the caprices of a madman. 

The status of the Zimmis, or non-Muslim subjects of a 
Muslim state, is shown by a collection of Fafvas, or legal 
opinions. The cdnclusion of the whole matter is thus put by 
the author “ though the 1? w is, probably, nowhere now carried 
out with such vigour, the state of the Zimmis is in all Muslim 
lands one of political and social subordination. When Muslim 
countries were isolated, this did iio'C cause much inconvenience, 
except to the Zimmis themselves; but now that some, at 
least, of the Mahnrnmedan countries have entered into the 
circle of civilised States, the result is that the subject popula¬ 
tions are restive under tlie disabilities imposed on them." 

The essay on Isldih in China gives a concise account of 
the past and present conditions of the Muslims there. It is 
probably news to most persons that there are twenty million 
Mahommedans in the Chinese Empire. 

The essay on the Keceusionspf the Quian is not a scholarly 
account of the way in which the present tcxt>of t^ie Qurdn was 
formed and how to ensure its success previouTs recensions were 
destroye-J. _Mr. Sell gives the Arabic text and a translation 
of a lost Shra which some Shi.'nhs declare the Kiialif * Usman 
omitted in his revised edition, the one now iu use. The late 
Mr. Garcin de Tassy was inclined to think k genuine ; other 
critics do not. Mr. Sell states the case and then gives his own 
views thus:— 

“ On the whole, the weight of evidence seems to be against 
the Shiah claim. Ali and his followers were a powerful 
body during the Khalifato of U->nian ; they must have known 
whatever the Prophet had raid about Ali, and it is not easy 
to believe that they would have allowed such passages to be 
suppressed." 

The origin of the religion of the Druses is, in the fourth 
article, traced back to the Khalif Hakim. The Shiah commu¬ 
nity early became divided and sub-divided ir» many sects. Of 
these the most important is that of the Ismailians who claimed 
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that with them alone was the true or spiritual Pontifl; 

the successor by divine right of the Khalif Ali. This sect and 
an allied one, the Batmis, are famous for the esoteric views 
they held and for the activity with whic|i they propagated them. 
The fundamental principle was that revelation came through 
prophets, but interpretation came only through the Imdms. 
They were the depositaries o^ all lcnowl%aige, and only from 
them or their emissaries, could men find the right path or the 
explanation of the many enigmas of life.” The way in which 
the Ismailian i^iissionaries worked, the secret instruction given 
to the initiated, the extraordinary power of the leaders, are 
all clearly set forth. It is only by understanding all this that 
we can see how such a monster of cruelty, as Hakim was, 
evet obtained the infiuence over men that he did. He came 
to be regarded as the medium of the last and final manifesta¬ 
tion of the Deity. The Druses now worship Hakim and, 
though they have gone very far away from Isldm, yet there 
is a connection. 

The last es.say on the Han^s is a oritical examination of 
an interesting point in the hi-K^ry of Mnhanvnad, vis., whether 
he was influenced by some men wl\o, in^lhis early days, were 
already protesting against idolatry, or whether his declara¬ 
tion* that le came to restore the religion of Abraham was 
the result of his stay in Majlina and ^altogether an idea of 
later grovrtth. The point is of some importance, as the latter 
view illustrates the historical dcvelopmeht of the .Quran. The 
argument caiindt be summarised, but it is well woith study. 

It is not possible in a short review to do justice to the wealth 
of information supplied in these essays. We can only con¬ 
clude by saying th%t this work* supplies a real need, is in¬ 
valuable to the student of comparative religion and maintains 
the reputation of its author as an authority on the s^ject of 
Isldm, to which, as seen in his other works, the Faicti^of Islim, 
and the Historic.ul Development of the Qurdn, hg has given 
many years of study. 
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able volume which we hope to roview at longth. 
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by C. Godfrey Gum]}e1. Price is Watts & Co., Johnson’s Court, 
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[Reserved for closer exaininalio.i.} 
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Geo. Lamb, M.B., Captain, I.M.S., and William Hanna, M.A., 
M. B., R.U.I., D.F.H., Cantab. Research Laboratory, Bombay, 
igop-. 
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Kbattri Conference Resolutions, and Rnjih Bun Behaii Kapur’s address. 

[This is a contribution to a very intere:»tiDg subject.] 

The M-adras Museum Bulletin. Vol HI. No. 3,. Anthropology. Nayars 
of Malabar, wiih 11 Plates ; by F, T'^wcett. Price i P.e. 8 As, Govern¬ 
ment Pre.ss, Madras,. 1901. 

[This is an account of an interesting tribp of Malabar, on which subject 
probably several papdVs may be found scattered through the Calcutta 
Iteview, one on the ” Sergent*Worship ” practised appearing in this 
very number.] 

Bulletin de I’Ecole Francaise d’Extreme Orient. Revue Philologiquc. 
F. H. Schneider, Impremeur—Editeur, Hanoi. 
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Luzac’s Oriental Lists, for May, June, &c., London. 1901. 

[Full of useful information to Orientalists.] I 

The Monist, fbr July. Open,Court Publishing Co., Chicago, 1901. 

Report of the Lunatic Asylums in the N,*W. P. ^nd Oudh, for 1900. 
Report of the Jails in the Punjab, for 1900. 

Report of the Department of Land Records and*A^ricuUuro, N.-W. P. 
and Oudh, for 1900. 

Report of Police Administration, Punjab. 1900. 

Report of Punjab Court of Wards, for 1900. 

Memorial of Bombay Native Inhabitants to the Governor of Bombay, 
* with Appendices. * 

Report on Dispensaries, etc., in ilie Punjab, for 1900, 

Report of the Lahore Anglc-Vpdic College, for igoo-’oi. 

[We learn that tfie College has 400 pupils—with a balance in hand of four 
lakhs^ and yet they are crying out "give, give” fot a building! 
Their motto is '‘S.icrifice is the navel of4he world ’’—which sort ?] 

Sudha—a monthly Review in Bengali, head offlee, Murshidabad. 

[This has just been started.] # ^ • 
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Art. I.—THE STORY OF THE ALPHABET.* 

T ^JIS little book of 217 duodecimo pages has appeared 
at the end of the Nineteenth Century mast opportunely. 
What a contrast a book on the same subject published at the 
end of the Eighteenth Century would have presented ! Every 
clijld is supposed to “ know his Alphabet, or his A. B. 0 .,” 
and popular opinion .would credit Noah with such a know¬ 
ledge; but it must be, admitted by ?arefi|| students, that 
Moses did not know his Alphabet,! fV" Solomon,! 

and whatever books are credited to* them must have been 
handed dowr orally, or in a pre-alphabetic form of sciipt,! 
“Pi^orial, l',r Ideographic, or Syllabic,” not in separate 
abstract symbols or letters fot each voiyel or consonant- 
sound, which conslitutc an Alphabet. 

Mr, Clodd is wail known from liis previous works, and his 
present volume is charming, whetner to young .students, or 
old hands. Words in Hieroglyphic Ideograms, such as the 
Egyptian, are cye^ictnres, and* have no relation to sound in 
their structure. * V^ords in Alphabetic Symbols are Ear- 
pictures, and are built up with reference to the sound, which 
each symbol is fashioned to represent. The invcr.lion of 
Writing in any form alone made it possible to pass from 
Barbarism to Civilteation. The final supercession of all other 
forms of writing by tlie Alphabet marks an Epoch in the 
ilistory of Mankind. It is notorious, that the ordinaiy 
Numerals used throughout Europe speak to thh eye only, and 
Cetch,Nation describes them in his own Language, as the 
figures I, 2, 3, etc., represent an aritljmetica] idea, and are 
not symbols for a letter. In China to this day the form of 
writing of the Chinese Wen-Li is for' oculation ' only, and 
not for pronunciation, and the reader of a book in that form 

* The Story Ilf the Alphabet. By Edward Clodd (London: Newnes, 
looo.) 

t [An emphatic If No ” to all these assertions, an8 we are prepared to 
prove it.— Ed., C. S ' 

VOL. CXIII.] 
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of Script pronouMes aloi^d the idea gathered from the Pictorial 
Character in his own nat^nal speech. 

Our author traces the art of communicating ideas b/ Pic¬ 
torial signs to the Stone Ag 9 . Rude etchings of men brandish¬ 
ing spears at wild iiorses^ or other^ wild animals^ are in 
evidence on rocks. In some cases curious graphic signs are 
found suggestive 6f Primitive Pictographs, anti tl|e Ficto- 
graph is the Parent of the Alphabet.” Specimens have been 
found in Australia, and among the Bushmen in South Africa, 
and America. In these lie the germs, whence Alphabets 
have sprung.* 

The Sound-Signs of our Alphabet are about 2,500 yearsf 
old, but at present our attention is called to the primitive 
forms, of which all Alphabets are the lineal descendants, and' 
certain well-marked stages are obvious : (a) the Mnemonic, 
or ‘ memory-aiding * stage when some tangible object is used 
as a message or a record ; {b) the Pictorial, speaking to the 
eye, suggesting tl.: thing ; (c) the Ideographic, suggesting 
the na^e; -{d) the Phonetic suggesting'the sound. 

Let me give ij>Iustrations. 

The Mnemonic Stage is represented by knotted cords, or 
shell or ornamented belts. This survives in t^e knot which 
we to this day tie in our handkerchief to help our memory, 
and the long-line of the sailor. The author gbes into great 
detail on this subject. 

The Pictorial Stage is described by our author at great 
length and with numerous illustrations. Tne necessities of 
Human Life compelled recourse to this method of communi¬ 
cation : for instance, we have a letter offering a Treaty of 
Peace, a Census Roll of an Indian Band, a Biography of an 
Indian Chief. 

The Ideographic Stage indicates an advanced stage in 
Human* Knowledge, and presupposes seciecy. Such pictorial 
signs do not so much depict, as suggest objects, and pie- 
suppose a knowledge of an event or fart, which the symbol 
recalls. For iustance. Religious Symbols would be meaning¬ 
less to people, unfamiliar with the history: the Cross and 
Crescent mean nothing ti> Mie Red Indian. Our author des¬ 
cribes tbs' survivals of ihe Ideographics of the Azteks and 
the Maya, both '•till unintcrpreied. The famous Hieroglyphic 
Ideographs of Egypr will be noticed in their own place. 

*[We have been m B^I^hnlen's Caves on the Drakensberg, and seen 
Cind treated) the Kock-l\ijntings of New Zealand. These were not the 
“germs ** nf oin Alphabet.— Ed. C../?.] 

tfWe should say about ■5,000 at the very least if not from tlie time of 
Moses, who gave the two tables of the J.aw, and etnbodied the Cabbala tn 
the Alphabet of pematcuch. —Ed., C’.A\] 
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The Phonetic Stage. The Mexican ScripP gives a curious 
illustration of the change from .the Pictographic to the 
Phonetic State. The name of one of the Kings was Itacoatl 
or ' Knife-Snake.* In one Manuscript this name is represented 
by a serpent \coatl) and*stone knife on its component 

parts on the ^‘ctoriai Stage system ; in ajater MS. we find 
the first s/IIabl^ of the King’s name represented by a* weapon 
armed with blade on the old system, but the latter part, coail^ 
though it means * snake,’ is represented by an earthen pot, 
co-fnitl, and ^beve it the sign of water, ti, and the word is 
road according to the sound, not the meaning. This is real 
phonetic writing, and is of pure Mexican origin. H'owever, 
before the, Mexican written character had further developed 
itself,*it was suppressed by the European Alphabet. 

ChTipter iV*, describes briefly three survivals of ancient 
forms of (vriting, one or two of which perhaps another Century 
place away in the same category ^s the written character 
of the Maya and Aztek. I allud/ to the Chinese, Japanese, 
and Korean. The first is wholly Monusyllabic ;*the second 
is a syllabary, but is rapidly disappearing befAre the Roman 
Alphabet. T^e people of the Korea usa the^hinese Character 
for Iheir officral Script, but the lower classes have phonetic 
Alpblibet, the origin of which is uncertain. It must be re¬ 
collected, thai these *thrce form? of written Character are 
actually in iise at the close of the Nineteentlf Century. 

Chapter V cortfains a description of the Cuneiform Script, 
which has beqn dead 2,000 years and more, and buried out 
of the knowledge bf the Human Race until the middle of 
the present Century. It was tl)p vehicle of tlie Literature df 
the great Baby 4 oni«n and Assyrian Nations, who have left 
monuments in bakbd clay going back many thousand years. 
These two powerful nations of the Semitic race inherited this 
form of Script from cider Nations of a totally different race, 
who by the chance^of fortune have left no undisputed traces 
of themselves in the* written Characters of younger Nations. 
Some daring Scholars have postulated a connection between 
the Nations of Mesopotamia and China. In> these days of 
wpnderful discoveries it would not be safe to reject such 
theodes but it is wiser to wait. Another Scholai urges the 
origin of the Phenician Alphabet in thb Cuneiform Script. 
We shall notice this further on. The art af writing Cuneiform 
can be carrier^ back 8,000 years. [ ? Ed.J 
Chapter VI epitomizes the history of the Egyptian Inscrip¬ 
tions, in their three varieties ; (1) Hieroglyphic, (2) Hieratic, 
(3) Demotic. More need not be stated, on a subject so 
familiar. The Author thus describes the progress : 

Pictogram—Ideogram—Phonogram; 
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or In other word^; 

Signs representatW^of * Words ;*' Idea; ’ * Sound/ 

The art of writing Hieroglyphics can be carried back 6^700 
years. [?Ed.] 

Chapter VII gives the account of the Rosetta Stone, the 
obelisk at Fhiloe, and the Stele of Canopu^ allihree of which 
led to the wonderful revelation of the LiteraHre 6f Egypt to 
the Scholars of last Century. ^ 

Chapter VIII narrates the first appearance of the'Phenician 
Alphabet, considered up to this peri(^ to bave 4 >een the parent 
of all the alphabets now existing in the World, and describes 
in detail the argument in favour of the derivation of this Al¬ 
phabet from the Hieratic Ideogranis of Egypt. The^last word 
has not been spoken on this subject. The date, to which the 
Fhenici'^n Alphabet can with certainty be taken back, and 
the source from which it was derived, if not a pure 'invention 
of the Fhenicians, is open to discussion. Its existence can be 
traced back to the Moabite Stone, about the Ninth Century 
B.C. This- seems tA exclude Moses*' from the possibility of 
'having made Ase of an Alphabet, though it is quite possible 
that he ^rote Egyptian Hieroglyphics, or Babylonian Cunei¬ 
form, leaving it in doubt when the transfer of his Writings ftom 
one form of script t^o another took place. Then, again/thelre 
are those, who claim a Semitic origin for the Phenician Al¬ 
phabet, and not‘‘an Egyptian, and would substitute an Assy¬ 
rian seedplot instead'of an Egyptian. Therp are other pos¬ 
sibilities. The Hittite Script is still unrevealed, and in the 
next chapter we shall read of other possibilitiesr 
* Chapter IX reveaiB them, and they form the real' interest 
of this instructive little volume. But the progress of events 
is rapid, and even this book published in 1900, is not quite 
up to the latest Epoch, for at a meeting held last Summer 
in the rooms of the Society of Archaeology to hear Mr. Arthur 
Evans’ latest account of his discoveries in Crete, the 
writer of this Review placed in his hands Mr. Clodd’s little 
book, and he remarked that the discoveries of the last season, 
which were that day to be described were not included in the 
published volume. We must look into the Future, and be 
ready to appropriate new facts, as they are reported to u^, and 
lend ourselves to a''further evolution of Ideas. Nothing is 
so mischievous, as the h'lbit of advancing to w certain distance 

In a newly discovered field of science, and theq to stop short, 

■ ■ ■ ■ ■ .11 ■ ■ ■ _ 

•[ Not necessarily. We place the Origin of our Alphabet, (which isf 
identical with the Hebrew, the Phenician, and the Sanscrit—as we have 
abundantly proved)—about the time of Moses, in fact to Moses himself, 
whence the Phenicians elaborated thdirs, and whencC again the College 
of Britaiiiin Pundits elaborated their perfect Sanscrit.’—£]}., CJ?-] 
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shut your eyes, and cry out: '* I go no furthef,"^ The wonder¬ 
ful discoveries of the Past encourage ul to examine with rigour, 
and accept provisionally with caution, new advances. Cham- 
pollion was no doubt coughed down at first, and Galileo was 
sent to prison. ' • 

E pur si muove ” 

There was a ' Uriitm fuid, which escaped the notice of the 
Egyptologues, and Assyriologues, when from the grandeur 
of their citadels they looked down upon the puny invention 
by the Fhenibians, as recorded by Herodotus, of an ‘ Alpha, 
^ta,’ an Alph Beth, an Alphabet, a little squadron of twenty- 
five symbols, destined to be the vehicles of the Literature of 
tlie Greeks and Romans, and ail the. Nations of Europe and 
Amerfca, and ^ of the Literature of the great Nations of Asia, 
the Indians, the Persians, the Arabs, the Osmanli Turki, and the 
' Ural Altaic Races. The Egyptologue cried out, " the Alpha¬ 
bet was from us; ” the Assyrioiogue* made similar assertions; 
but in these last days a new vist% is opening to us, * and Chap¬ 
ter IX denotes it. ' « * 

The great Civilization of Greece from the*time of Pericles 
onward represents a ' Second birth.’ If* we >]se a wider .term 
to express What has hitherto been called the Greek Field, and 
substitute the term‘^Egean,’ we can ca^ry back the period 
of that Civtl«zation nearly as far as the Egyptian. The late 
discoveries in Crete reveal the (hct of an indigenous* Culture in 
that Island, and^of intercourse wiih Greece, Egypt;and Syria, 
at a date anterior* to that of the Phenician commercial expan¬ 
sion. In 1894 Arthur Evans commenced his explorations 
in the Eastern portion of Crate, agd found stones inscribed, not 
only with hieroglyphics and pictorial, but also with linear or 
quasf-alphabetic characters. We suspend any definite judg¬ 
ment, but hold our breath in expectation of further revelations. 
In some cases the saqpe symbols recurirequently ; for Instance, 
in one the human ^ye recurs four times, the broad arrow seven 
times, and another symbol eleven times. 

Had these objects been painted merely for decoration the 
engraver would scarcely have been thus trammelled. The 
conclusion seems to be, that they were grouped for purposes 
of ccllnmunication. The ^mbols are of two kind^, Pictorial 
and Linear. -There are eighty-fwo of the* former, and thirty- 
eight of the latter. The Pictorial speoimens are found only iu 
Crete; examples of the linear Character have been found at 
Myfc^nm, Nauplea, and other prehistoric sites in Greece and 
Egypt, and some have marked affinity with Cypriote, Hittite, 
and Semitic. The Hittites were at one; period a Nation of 
great power, Me to wage* war on terms of equality with 


♦ Qiuty.^ED., C,Jli 
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Egypt, and koddm ^hein uddar the iiaiiie of * Khita,’ add 
it is to ba regretted tiftit the Anglicized term * Hitt-ite ' has 
obtained currenoy. The written Cfiat^cter of their InserlptiotM 
is well known, but no interpr^atiod has as yet been * sttccessiTal. 
They were highly advanced in certain draartmeDts Of Att, as 
evidenced by the Qiemorials of their handywoiwi which have 
survived.* 

Returning to the subject of the discoveries at Ofete, our 
author is of opinion, that the history of ^ Man ' In the Eastern 
Mediterranean, or the iEgean sea, has, under *thd new light, 
thrown upon it by the discoveries of Schlieman at Troy and 
Mykdnoe, on the West Coast of Asia, and in Crete, to be 
rewritten. The theory* is hazarded,' that there existed a 
pre-Phenician system of writing in Greece, which, if eventually 
proved, wQtild shake to its foundations all our existing ideas 
as to the Orfgin of that renowned Alphabet. 

1 . The existence has been discovered in Crete of a form 
of writing both Hieroglyphic or Pictorial, and Linear 
approaching to Alphabetic. The date of the former can be 
taken back to tHb third Millennium before the Christian Bra : 
the date of the latter, which is Syllabic, or in Isome degree 
Alphabetic, Is credited with an existence in the fifth Millennium 
and a circulation all ever the Mediterranean. At the me'iiting 
of the British Association of 189^ Professor Fetr^e remarked : 

We stand now in' an entirely new position as to ’’the sources 
of the Alphabet, and we see them to be about-thrice as old* as 
they have been supposed to be.” 

II. The results of exploration in Asia Minor, Egypt, 
Crete, Cyprus, Rhodes, and other Islands of the Mediterranean, 
as well as the Peloponnesus, bear witness fo tile existence of 
a pre-Phenidan Civilization, of which Mykdnm was the centre, 
to whkb a date must be assigned of the third Millennium B.C.* 

Ill. The theory of *the Phenician origin of the Alphabet 
through the Hieratic is consequently shattered to pieces. 

The evidence of the priority, can be" summarily stated. 
Civilization in the .^Egean Islands and on the Greek Main¬ 
land dates from beyond 3,000 years B.C.* The Phenicfans 
have left no literature: they migrated originally from the 
Persian Gplf« In i(^ B.O. Phenicia was a dependency of 
Egypt. The decay of the Myk^ocean Civilization was one 
df the r^lts of the^Dorian invasion iir the Twelfth Centufy; 
the Pl^ieians overran the iEgean, and ruled it until the 
Greeks vecovered the!; power, and' expelled them from their 
wateri, and ultimately Alexander of Maeedocr destroyed Tyre. 
Between their rise ..and fall their conofmercial pre«>emxoeace 

■ t . - __________ _ ■ ■ .4 

- <*{A " theory” without any fouadatioife— 
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CDsbliKl then) to impostt an Alpbat^el on the Greeks, bnt if the 
oew idea is accepted,.that it waS not (|erived n‘oin the Hieratic 
form of the E^ptian Hieroglyphlt^, whence came it ? This 
is the question now raf^ at th#" close of the Nineteenth 
Oentiw i how ^all it tepH^ to 7 * * ■ 

Soile thau^t' oocb^tbat irwill itever be settled whether 
the Phenfci«n Characters are modifications vof the Egyptian 
or the Hittite, * pr the Cypriote, or mere abbreviations of a 
picture-writing peculiar to the Phenicians, But when that 
opinion was expressed, the discovery of the Cretan Pictographs 
and Linear signs had not been accomplished, and this dis- 
cbvery has not^ settled the question. The Phenicians came 
under various influences, and their adaptive Character lost 
the impress of their surroundings. As Semites they could 
not have been entirely unacquainted with Cuneiform. Their 
settlement in Egypt made them familiar with Hieroglyphics. 
When they entered the iEgean environment, found an 
ancient Script used' for communication in the Mediterranean. 
It is not unreasonable to hazard the idea, that the rudiments 
of the Phenician Writing piay have come In pa^t at' least from 
the iEgean side, the inhabitants of whic^ were undoubtedly 
far. ahead do'civilization of their neighbours on the Syrian 
Coast.f 

•The deliberate opinion of the new Gchool, of which the 
author of this* book is the exponent, is, the Phenician 
Alphabet vfas compounded from various sources, the selection 
and modificationrof which were ruled by commercial consideia- 
tions. As men* of business they had scant leisure, and their 
object was brevity, and they aimed as near shorthand as 
possible. They pui^ed their Script of surplus signs, deter¬ 
minatives, and such launched into the World an 

Alphabet which, though very fiir from a scientijfic vehicle of 
all possible sounds, and very deficient in modern times owing to 
the absence of periocMcal reforms to suit new requirements, still 
had the honour cff.being accepted by long generatibns of men 
and has secured an essential permanence denied to any other 
Human Invention whatsoever. 

The reader who only dips into this very’deep subject for 
the /trst time must not suppose, that all the Alphabets in 
use at the present Epoclbare identical ip'form oi structure: 
nothing of the kind. Any Public officer in India familiar 

*[Tbis Orivin of Alphabetical writing, and of the Plicnjcian, is the very 
subject solved i%the other of the/wo papers (this, one by Dr. Oust being 
one) which we referred to in our last Quarto's Notes, and which wc 
suggested some rich patron of Sanscrit Literature should print, on the 
score of exjApse. The cost might be from Rs. soo to i,ooo,— £d., C.X,J 

t[ AU baseless assumptions.—Sb., Ci?.] 
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with the ase of^the Ndgari of the Hiodo and the Shikastah 
of the Arabic, as they lie|[side by side on bis ofSce table, hav¬ 
ing been presented for bis signature, might suppose that 
they were totally differdht^ but the^ germinal idea and struc¬ 
tural princmie which Underlie ^em are the same.' Tim first 
division of sounds Is into Consonapls and Vowels, and the 
former afe divided into segments with reference to the organ 
of the mouth, which controls the emission of the sound : Nasal, 
Guttural, Palatal, Labial, and Dental. 

And the descendants of the so-called Pheniqian Alphabet 
reign supreme, and of the four hundred Translations of the 
Scriptures scattered over the World there ,is not one in*a 
Hieroglyphic, or a Cuneiform Character: 

The Translations of the Extreme Orient, in China, Japan, 
and Korea, are for the present partly in their eld Ideograms, 
and partly in the Roman Alphabet ; it is not wise to advance 
too rapidly m. such matters. Had these Nations possessed 
a form of Script wo' thy of existence, as is the case in India, 
it should dqserve all Respect, * but under the circumstances a 
gradual change^ seems inevitable. Qn the other side of the 
Globe, in the extreme North and South of America, two 
Missionaries committed the daring absurdity*of inventing 
new forms of Script, thus cutting off their dark docks,from 
any means of intercourse with their white neighbours. In 
the North the Translator went back a couplef thousand 
years, and^ introduced among the Kree, and other Red Indian 
tribes, a syllabic code of symbols; in the Sbuth the daring 
innovation was tolerated by the Committee* of the Biblc- 
Society, which printed the translation of a * one-man' alphabet, 
specially prepare! for the Yahgan tribe, ^he^ sooner it dies 
out the better. ^ . 

Chapter X of our author’s interesting little volume is devot¬ 
ed to Greek papyri. It deals, in fact, with the material, on 
which the Alphabetic symbols were recorded, and which 
have come down to our times either by thpVnedium of Palaeo¬ 
graphy, or decipherment of documents, or Epigraphy, the 
decipherment of Inscripitions on Stone, or Metal, or Baked 
Clay. What a debt of gratititde we owe to our predecessors 
of the Human Race for the unconscious service, which^hey 
have rendered us, in. storing away (perishable documents iu 
tombs so dry, that th^ have been preserved from the ordinary 
decay of vegetable m^ter, in Inscriptions on metal documents 
as fresh as when the proud Mc^narch looked dt them before 
the time of Abrahaiii,t of baked clay bricks if^pressed with 
writing which was written long before the date which Arch¬ 
bishop Usher assigns to Adam. %ie oldest surviving Hebrew 
or Sanskrit document does not surpass in antiquity 
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the Nonnan Conquest of Eoglapd,* the oldest Greek 
document datM back only to the tinfe of the Emperor Con> 
stantine, and the oldest specimen of Greek Character cannot 
be Carried back beyond ^e nameaTon thp Rock at Ain Simbal, 
carve^ by the Greek .soldiers, who had deserted the service 
of Ptolemy a century or so before the Christian era. 

This makes the discovery of Greek papyfi so very accept¬ 
able, as they go back to the Third Century before the Christian 
era. They consist of fragments of the works of celebrated 
Greek authors, and still more valuable copies of works known 
by name only, as no other copy had survived ; add to these 
a collection of Logia, or Sayings of Jesus Christ, some of 
which are familiar, and some wholly new, and a feeling of 
expectation is created, amounting to certainty that a great 
harvest has sfill to be reaped. Some interesting remarks 
follow on the variety of modern Alphabets in'daily use. 
This opens an entirely new field, which we pass by. 

T^hapter XI describes briefly .the eccentric and exceptional 
forms of written Charadter known as Ruaes and Ogams. 

The Runes are Alphabets, a degraded fofm of the Greek 
Alphabet, po^ibly introduced into ScaodinAvia by* the Goths, 
but their origin is still uncertain. Their shape indicates 
t^at«they were intended for incision oq wood, stone, or some 
rigid materia^ and very few Manuscripts have been found. 
Inscriptionsk are found in England, Scotland, the valley of 
the Danube, in. America, but not in Ireland; in the Isle of 
Man, but not ip Wales. Some of its characters were woven 
in the compound Script, which was the vehicle of U1 Alas' 
memorable Translation of the (gospel, which can still be seen 
in the University ol^Upsala. 

Specimens of thb Ogam AJphabet are found only in the 
British Isles ; they are held by some to be derived from the 
Runic, by others from the Roman Alphabet; the letters are 
formed by straight or slanting strokes drawn* above, or 
beneath, or right through horizontal or perpendicular strokes. 

One great merit of this little volume of 23c pages of duode¬ 
cimo size is, that it opens out fairly the question of the origin 
of the Phenician Alphabet, supposed to have been finally 
set St rest by the theory of M. de Rougd, who. traced it to 
the Hieratic. * * 

The foregoing lines wete written •ini September, 1900, at 
the seaside, but on my return to London in the Autumn of 
the same year, I attended the Annual Reeling of the School 
of Athens, and the Hellenic Society, heard the addresses 

* [You evidently have forgotten the great flebrew Bible in the Vatican, 
brought by Titus to Rome after the Beige and Capture of Jerusalem.— 
E»., C. 

•VOL. CXIII.] 
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of Mr. Evans and Mr. HQ|rarth on those occasions, and printed 
matter in one or two peribdicals fell under my notice, from 
which 1 made extracts to indicate l^w far the discovery of 
the origin of so-called. AlpHabet has^ advanced at the cfose 
of the Nineteenth Century. Unluckily no arguments have 
as yet appeared on the opposite side, and I am one of 
those, who do likelo see a question well argued out. The same 
thing happened about thirty-iive years ago, when the theory of 
De Rougd as to the Hieratic origin of the Phenician Alphabet 
was propounded. I never heard anyone oppose it; except old 
Dr. Birch of the British Museum,* who shook his head, and a 
party, who asserted without proof or argument a Semitic origin : 
no one ever dreamed of Crete and the ^Egean Islands and 
shores as being its birthplacc.f 

A Cretan Exploration Fund has been established, and has put 
forth an appeal based on a statement of last season's work. 
The Directors and Exoloners in the Field are Mr. Arthur Evans 
and Mr. David Hogarth. Thq enterprise is recognized by flie 
High Comnrissioner imEgypt, and a nufnber of important sites 
have been allottdQ to the IBritish Excavators at Kephala on the 
site of Knosaus, wlfich contained the remains of a prehistoric 
Palace, and the great Cave of Zeus at Mount Dicte. The* re¬ 
sults of the excavations up to the close of 1900 have exceeded 
the most sanguine expectations. There is no doubt that we 
have found the Hoilse^of Minos, and the Mysterious Labyrinth, 
the habitation of the Minotaur. More will..be discovered in 
1901, when the expedition renew its labours. 

In the Contemporary ‘Review of December, fpoo, Mr. Hogarth, 
one of the Directors, described the finds made in the excavations 
of 1899 and 1900. One Inscribed Tablet at Praesor requires 
separate notice ; it is written in an unknown Language in the 
Archaic Greek Script: this is the single possible key to the 
mass of Inscriptions on Clay. Mr. Evans discovered the first 
example of- a class of objects, which are likely to be Epoch- 
making, ws:., a small wedge of hardenedclay inscribed with 
half a dozen symbols of the linear Script above alluded to, 
which up to this time are undeciphered : these are hopefully 
welcomed as promising to be the long-looked-for medium of 
written communication, the prehistoric JEgean, These priceless^ 
documents appeared in twenties and Hens, and in some cham¬ 
bers by hundreds. f 

In the Archaeological Report of 1900, and in ,the Contempo~ 
rary Review for December, 1900, Mr. Evans and Mr. 
give fuller description of these Tablets: they are in two Scripts, 

*[Dr. Birch, our old' friend, and Momber of the itociety of Biblical 
Archaeology, knew better.—E d., C,R. 

t[Neither arc they.—E d., C.R.] 
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and Professor Sayce, in the ExposUop^ Tinus^X January. 1900, 
does not hesitate to record his opinioil that De Rougt^’s theory 
of the origin of the Alphabet from the Hieratic Egyptian must 
be definitely abandoned, and that ft is from the Cretan Script 
that the Phenician AlphaJbet was derived. [A very non sequtiur.^ 
Ed., , 

In the Monthly Review of March, 1901, is an important paper 
by Mr. Arthur Evans, and we recommend it to the perusal of all. 
We add the following thoughts:— 

When we left College and School in the Forties or Fifties, all 
id^a of the origin of Greek Culture was non-existent :* the 
Homeric Poems were the ultima '^hule of our horizon, Schlic- 
man pierced the darkness, and revealed Troy. Mykdnco, and a 
new ivorld, with a remoter date of 1600 B.C. 

But no mentfon or thought of Crete had occurred, which was 
in very deed the centre of iEgean Culture, Minos was a veri¬ 
table analogue of Moses, the first lawgiver of Greece, a worship- 
pei^of Zeus, whose figure was ^bought to be tlfat of a Bull, 
hence the Minotaur, add whose symbol was a dcnible axe, or 
Labris, hence Labyrinthost There is reason to'believe that the 
palace of Miftos, found at Knossus in Oete, was the very 
Labyrinthos, to which a date of 2000 years B.C. can be assigned. 
It represented the work of a previous race^was utterly destroyed 
by the later iuYadeis, a"nd the beautiful legend of Theseus, the 
Minotaur, and the Labyrinth sprang into existence. 1 am still 
ill hopes that we sjiali hear something moie certain of the Phi¬ 
listines, who settled on the seashore of Palestine, and who are 
sometimes supposed to have come from Crete.f 

Robert N. Cust. 

So.jt 


* [ Not so. when we left College m the Siftifs ; the origin of Greek 
Culture was known to us then .iS having come from the South—from Egypt, 
by wdv, of course *of Crete —Ed., C./^.] 
f [Our friend pl^ havoc with dates in the d^iove article, and makes 
vast assumption.— Ed., ] . 

J [The uniled ages of our old friend, of ourselve^ and of another writer 
in this number of tile CaUtUta Pevin> run up to 220 years I Dr, Cusr h.as 
contributed to its pages since 1846 and this is, we believe, his S3rd contri¬ 
bution. It will be seen from it, that he is pretty lively still.—ET d., C. R.'\ 



ART. II.—THE SECONE^ EMPIRE. . 

M essrs. HUTCHINSON have ‘issued a supplemental 
volume of rthe memoir of the Emperor Napoleon III 
by M. de Imbert; but one of the most interesting of the 
series will be found in the earlier section entitled. Louis 
Napoleon and Mile, de Montijo.*’ As an object of com¬ 
merce, the book is not of much value; tra'nsfiated by an 
American impartially alien ta both the French and English 
tongues; it has no date on the title-page, no Preface notea 
or even a decent Index: yet as a portrait of one of the most 
notable adventurers of an adventurous age, the work is of 
incontestable importance. More than most human beings, 
Louis Napoleon’s character presented complexity and contra* 
diction: amiable yet unscrupulous, brooding without real 
reflection, the victim of drecms with a latent capacity for 
action, timici and sentimental yet prone to obstinate resolu¬ 
tion, a Prince both ^dignified and generous who ^vent .through 
life an incorrigible con^irator, he combined thd French attri¬ 
butes of his mother with a mysterious element that perhaps 
was Italfhn. Such a man, devoid of humour and with Hivle 
sense of the ridiculous, was fated to make great enterprises 
which always failed, until he got into the hands <yf brave and 
able rascals who formed themselves into a syndicate to use 
his name and his ambition for purposes of their own. What¬ 
ever apparent success or temporary glory attended the second 
Empire was due to Fleury and St. Arnaud and Pelissier, to 
Morny and Walewski and the minor mbmbers of the gang; 
as was abundantly shown by the very inferior doings which 
ensued when these men were gone and their services lost to 
the Emperor. Ludicrous as were the burlesque heroisms of 
Strasburg land Boulogne, they Wjcre not moffe unsuccessful than 
the sham Liberalism that came when .affairs fell into the hands 
of Lebouf, Gramont, and Ollivier. The present volume deals 
for the most part with the early life of the Emperor, ending 
with his taking to wife the illustrious Scoto-Spanish lady now 
an exile itb England, ,• 

One of the strongest of all the contradictions in the nature 
of this exceptionanmdn was the apparent coldness which 
marked its hidden fire. ^ When he was tried for bis unsuccess¬ 
ful attempt at Boulojl’ne, in 1840, it was observed, by one of 
the Judges, that the defence was more effective when read 
than when heard in Court; the reason being tlu camlessness of 
the delivery: this want of expression w^s an “^unexpei:ted con¬ 
trast to the impatient temerity *' of thft deeds with which the 
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prisoner stood charged. Like a volcano covered with snow, 
says our author, the Prince's heart f|imed under an impassive 
manner—many persons yet living can call to mind the 
small grey, eye and thd waxen* mask. Of many romantic 
passions tlms concealed from the wofld it is now notorious 
that one of the earlies't and purest was his desire to marry 
Mathilde, the daughter of his uncle Jerome, a \ij[itty and 
beautiful Princess whose subsequent marriage to Anatole 
Demidofif was so unhappy. After the proposals of Prince 
Louis had been negatived for family reasons his vacant affec- 
tipn was transferred to an English lady of the name of Howard 
who is said to have been his faithful friend to the end of her 
life; but something more regular became a matter of necessity 
when’ the exil^ed adventurer attained the object of his long 
dreams and tenacious endeavours. 

A pedigree of the Empress is given in the opening of the 
book, but it is not until eight-tenths gf the volume are finished 
tHht Mile, de Montijo—in spite of the title—makes her ap¬ 
pearance in person.; and it was dot until the second year of his 
reign and the forty-fourth or forty-fifth of his jife that the now 
successful ad\enturer resolved on marriage.. The lady on whom 
hi»choice fell was of mixed extraction*: her father, M. Gusman 
de Porto-Carrero, was a Spaniard who had served in the first 
iTapoleon's ^rmy ag!hinst his own coilntry; her mother was 
the daughter m an American Consul of Scottish origin by a 
Flemish mother. Indoctrinated in Ronapartist, ideas, the 
young Eugenie was residing at Paris with her mother at the 
time of the coup* Ptat in December kSs i; on which occasion 
she sent to the President an offer of support in case of failure. 
She was then yi hfr twenty-fifth year, and “ one of the most 
exquisite creatures«in Europe’*, according to the description of 
a female contemporary : her charms of mind and person had 
already attracted the admiration of the Prince, At the end 
of the year 1852 the Empire was voted by a hypnotised popu¬ 
lation, and the opening of the winter-season wa^ marked by 
splendid social functions at Fontainebleau, Compiegne, and the 
Tuileries. At all these gay parties, in the Jiunt by day and 
at the dance by night, the foremost figure was that of Eugenie 
^e Montijo, Countess of Tdba; and on the 22nd January the 
new sovereign announced to his new assemblies «his intention 
to make the lovely stranger his cohort. For seventy years, 
said the Epperor, various royal rrilcesses had shared the 
throne of Frawce to end in calamity and see the ruin of their 
families; for his own part he prepared/ to make a marriage of 
inclination. ' 

The chang#, alas, brought no better fafte. The sad recollec¬ 
tions of Burke’s impassioned mood are renewed for the linger^ 
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ing veterans who remember fifty-three. The -heroine of those 
days is not yet dead ; Ht her throne is ashes and of the 
Palace of her bright morn nothing is left but a few ruined 
columns. Cold, indeed—as. the eloquent Irishinan said of 
Marie Antoinette—must his heart be who could contemplate 
without emotion that elevation and that fall." What share 
the Empress 0133^ have had in the calamities of herself and 
of the dynasty may be a question open to much discussion. 
Some sovereigns have suffered disaster from the advice or the 
action of their wives: in various ways this was. the case of 
Charles I. Louis XIV, and, probably, Henrf IV of France. 
In like manner the Empress Eugenie has been accused by 
critics more positive than sentimental of giving bad advice 
to her lord on more than one occasion.; but no one at the 
time thought of such a contingency, unless il was a few 
envious ladies and some malcontents who believed—or pro¬ 
fessed to believe—in oniens. General Fleury’s Recollections 
contain the record Oi' a sinister event of which he was Un 
eye-witness. .As the state-cafriage left the Tuileries bearing 
the happy coupicato Notre Dame for the religious portion of 
their wedding, the tcrown that surmounted the ’'roof of the 
vehicle fell off, and the procession was arrested while a work¬ 
man was brought to restore it to its place. An old byesta/jder 
recalled the fact that "’ll was in the same carriage that the 
great Napoleon and Marie-Louisc had gone ^on the like 
errand, and that their" departure had been accompanied by 
the very identical incident. ^ 

But in truth the Empire required no omens^ it bore the 
germs of ruin in its very essence. Founded on perjury, ce¬ 
mented with innocent blood, it made a fair-weather show, but 
was bound to collapse at the first rude shock. The Mexican 
business, when French troops were withdrawn at the bidding 
of the Yankees, was almost a final blow ; but a short interval 
was allowed for repentance. The half-hearted Liberalism that 
followed was no more than a prel)aratioii .of disaster; and if 
the war with Prussia had not come in 1870, the Empire would 
have perished almost as soon as it did from intrinsic dry- 
rot. In its earlier and more prosperous period there was a 
chance that the Royalists would accept it as an alternative 
to Democracy ; in i86y men of'position were already begin¬ 
ning to treat it with, rit^icule; the Bishop who had been one 
of its chief supporters* was now obliged to confess that in 
his Cathedral the quire sang alone when they intoned the 
phrase—'* Domine ! Salaam fac Imperatorem,” 

Yet the Empire, at feast up to i860, did not fall v^ery short 
of its duties towards the country. .The adminirTtration rolled 
smoothly on the lines laid down by the first Napoleon; and 
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the relations with Great Britain wera of thafC amicable nature 
which is best for two kindred nations only separated by twenty 
miles of sea. The fortunes of ^England and France have 
been so very different that one is always in danger of forgetting 
how much they have ki common: being alike of Celtiberian 
origin, alike influenced by Roman domination and Teuton 
conquest. But it is true that these elements have not been 
uniformly blended ; and the ihfusion of Teutonic blood has 
been far stronger in one case than in the other. Moreover the 
social and political evolution of the two nations has followed 
a*very divergent path, so that in one we find equality pre¬ 
vailing, but liberty in the other; those two items of the 
Revolution programme being mutually incompatible. Lastly, 
we may notice^ a final distinction in the literary habits of the 
respective countiies; France being the land oC the most 
ordered and logical prose, while Britain, especially its Teuton 
sq^tion, has produced poets such as do other modiern country 
has ever boasted. Of Jthe likeness, in character and interest, 
that underlies these contrasts the Eiftperor^ had been fully 
informed dui^ng his longf residence in London ; and the conse¬ 
quence was that he cultivated the alliance w'th England, even 
agdinst currents of feeling in his own country, and gained 
nuiCh temporary advantage to his position by so doing. 

An intimate friend of his Majesty was accustomed to relate 
the stoiy of* the origin of the Crimean War in a manner very 
different from that of Kinglake, and much more* favourable 
to the reputation of Louis Napolcqn for ability. Lord 
Palmerston, according to him, was sent over, by the Queen, 
to consult with the Emperor as to the course to be pursued 
upon the supposed ftienace of the Russian Government in the 
beginning of the year 1854;’and tbe Emperor desired to 
cany out his own plans but to have the sanction and support 
of the British Government. The guest was received with 
that perfect amiability which was the Emperor’s bef^t quality ; 
and day after day* passed in rides and drives and friendly 
dinners. Palmerston was taken over the projected Improve¬ 
ments in the fortifleations and streets of Paris, and shown ail 
the nj;w roads and groves in the Bois de Boulogne; but every¬ 
where Fleury was with them no opportunity avas offered 
for the private and confidential discussions which formed the 
object of the visit. The last day ca(hi 4 and the envoy had 
to ask his Majesty to issue orders for the special train that 
was to convey Him to Boulogne in time fir the tidal boat: the 
reguest was preferred while the two men were .seated at break¬ 
fast with the j^mpress. '^Must you really go?'* asked the 
Emperor ; " the time has flown since you have been with us.’ 

** Yes,'* said the Englishman gravely; “ and 1 have not yet 
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been able to do wbat I cctne for.’' Ah 1 the Russian ques¬ 
tion ” murmured the Enrperor : ** come into my study.’' And 
there, in half an hour the man of^ mystery, with half-shut 
eyes, laid before his bewildered visitor the course that he pro¬ 
posed to take, with the momentous 'results of which all are 
now too well awa^e. 

The pblitical relations of Russia towards France and England 
have indeed changed since thbse distant days; and , the alli¬ 
ance of France has been transferred from the last named to 
the former. But King Edward and Lord Salisbury cannot 
have forgotten that it was once possible to be on good terms 
with France; and that the fact was due to the good sense 
and calm courage of the nephew of England’s mighty foe. 

H, G. Keene, 



Art. III;-THE MIJhAMMAdAN. REVIVAL IN 

•AFRICA.* 

L ast year the following statement was made in the ^Specta¬ 
tor:---'* The present necessity js only to warn Euripe that 
live hundred miles south of the Mediterranean a mighty cloud 
is gathering, vi(hipji may, any day, burst over North Africa, and 
force Europe eithe'r to abandon its possessions and its hopes 
in that vast region, or*to maintain them by the sword” The 
cause v(hich has biought so serious a state of affairs is the 
rapid growth and extension of the Great Darwish Orders. We 
'are largely indebted to French writers for information about 
them, and this is only natural, for the movement constitutes 
a grave political danger in Algeria.. The chapter on the 
Religious Orders of Islam in Mr. Sell’s Essays on Islam gives the 
English reader a clear atvd succinct account of the .formation, 
regulations ai^ objects of these Orders,*and s,bovv liow great 
the modem r^/ival^f this phase of Muslim^ctivity has been. 

In.thc Quran the Christians arechargeH with having invented 
the mynastic life. “ We gave them the Gospel, and we put 
intef the hearts of tho^e who follow him '(Jesus) kindness and 
compassion ; biA as to the monastic life, ihey invented it 
themselves ” *Suratii’l Hadfd, verse 27. The cojnmentatoi' 
Husain says this ferse refers to the monks who, after the 
departure of Christ, formed communitias and adds that God 
did not command this way of life. In a Tradition it is recorded 
that Usman bin Mazun asked Iiflihammad to allow him to 
rctiie from active Jife in order to live the life of a recluse. 
Muhammad replied : ‘‘The retirement which becomes my 
people is to sit in the corner of the mosque and wait for 
prayer.” The whole .system of religious communities, bound by 
vows to one spiritual head seems, then, to be contrary to the 
mind of Muhammad, and the existence of such secret societies 
appears to be uncongenial to the spirit of isl%m. Neverthe¬ 
less, almost immediately after the prophet’s death, some men 
wefe called to a kind of common life by the Khah'f Abu 
Bakr, known as the Siddiq—the righteous. Indeed, some of 

• Essays on /s/am, by the Rev. E. Still,©. D., S. P. 0 K., Madras : 

H.'imilton, Adams, tS: Co , London. ” 

1 /Islam dans L'Afrique Ocetdmiale par a Le Ctdkchcr, Pans. 

MaraboUts et Khonan, par Louis Ueiin, Purls. / 

Lm Confrlfil Musulmane par B Ouveyrier, Paril. 

JLe Maroc p&r R. FrLch, Paris. ■ 

IjcMaroc par a DeGanniers, Par A. 

L’Islam au XIX* Sieclc par a Le Chatclicr, Paris. 
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the largest DarWtsIi Oilers now claim to have descended from 
the Siddiqiyah community said to have been founded by the 
first Klialif. Anyhow, th^ movemejit has grown, for there are 
or have been no dess than eighty-eight different Religious 
Orders. Some are small and unimportant; but some are large 
and powerful ^nd their influence has grown very rapidly 
during** the last century. There is an element of mystery 
about them and this, during all the past ages, has attracted 
men of a ceitain class to them. Then the absolute surrender 
of the individual will which is required fr.'>di the novice, the 
definite guidance in the daily religious and social life given by 
the Shaikh, the spiritual Director, the strong feeling of brother¬ 
hood engendered, and the fanatical spirit cultivated—all these 
things h'*ve drawn men of various temperaments together. The 
more injmediate cause, however, of the modern revival of the 
Darwish Orders, is to be found in the changed and changing 
political condition o{ the older Muhammadan countries, fsipm as 
a political power has of late years suffered many reverses. 
“ Algiers *is |rone, Morocco is in danger, the English dominate 
India and Egypt. Russia has encroached L rgelp on the Turkish 
Empire, has aIs*o absorbed the Central Asian Khanates, and 
threatens Persia. Muslim rule in Central Africa is in danger, for 
on all sides the Christian Powers are encroaching, and sonie rf the 
best tribes, not yet won to Islam, are within their respective 
spheres of influence. The development of con.merce and the 
wider influence of modern civilisation and learning, its art and 
science, are also disturbing elements in the Muslim world. 
Its contemptuous isolation, its absolute sway, are becoming 
things of the past. It has .provoked a reaction. The religious 
spirit has been stirred up on its most fanatical side, and the 
Religious Orders have, in consequence) grown in extent and 
influence.’* • 

The Darwishes look with the utmost dismay upon any 
compromise with western civilisation, -any departure from 
the theocratic system of Islam, any loosening of the bands of 
tradition. They realize a great danger in the modern spirit of 
enquiry which naturally follows on a closer intercourse with 
men of other lands and other creeds. The great Islamif revival 
in Afric^^isnot directed sojeiy against Christianity, but is 
absolutely oppose(i to all western civilisation and seeks to 
hinder its extensioqf o\ to limit its growth. Not only has 
a new spirit been inf'ised into the older Orders, but new ones 
have been founded^ and then an active propaganda has been 
established which constitutes a danger to the civilised wor|^d.t 

* Sell’s Essays on tslam, p. loi. * * 

f “ Sans rien prejuger pour I’avenir, ou ne saurait nier qu’il y ait lA 
pour I.es intdrdts actuels du monde civilisd, un danger grave *' Chatelier’t 
L'lslam an XIX* Siecle, p. 187. ‘ 
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It -is time that the orthodox Mullas am^ the Ulama, the 
officiHl interpreters of the sacred law, look with disfavour on 
the development and growing influence of the Darwish Orders, 
but the movement is too strong and «too wide-spread for them 
to restrain or suppress it.. Its chief fleld* of operations is in 
North and North-West Africa, in the Western, Central and 
Eastern Sudans. The Shaikh, or head of aA Order,, is an 
absolute despot. The initiation pf a novice takes sometime 
and is not*£umplete until he has entirely given up his own 
will and is consent to render absolute and unquestioning 
obedience to that of his Master Thus thou shalt be in the 
hands of thy Shaikh as a corpse in the hands of those who 
prepared for burial. God speaks to thee through him. Thou 
art his slave and can'st do nothing without his order.” 
Individuality isscrushed out. The Shaikh is the one absolute 
will, whose order is final. Now, a body of men thus bound to 
act in absolute dependence on the will of a strong anjd fanatical 
matf whose whole aim in life is to oppose all progress, all change, 
to prohibit intercourse wkh Christians, to keep aloof from all 
modern civilia^tion^a body of men at Ihc absolute disposal 
of such a maiT constitutes a force not to ,be dispised or lightly 
thought of. Hitherto, except in the Eastern Sudan, we have 
not bewn brouglit into much contact with tiie Darwishes, but 
a perusal of the works df French authors shows how the matter 
forces itself upbn their attention with reference to Algeria and 
the regions beyond. Pass'ng by the names of many Qrders, and 
dealing only will* some of those which exercise influence in 
Africa, we come* to> the Gieat Shaziliak Older, founded in 
1258 A.D. It flouiiOies still in Algiers. In its early days it 
was devoted to iqysg'cism and il% leaders took little or no 
interest in political* affairs. It. has given rise to many other 
Oiders which devote less time to mystical studies and more 
to practical matters. The more recent Orders, offshoots of the 
older ones, and especially of the Shaziliah, are found chiefly 
in Timbuktu, Moroaco and Algeria. Islam found a home in 
Timbuktu centuries ago, for the, great tiaveller Ibn Batutah 
in the fourteenth century found many Musligis there, but a 
religious deadness has settled down upon them, and one of the 
results* of the Muhammadan revival has been to st r them up 
to greater activity. The B^kkayAh Older, 4 he centre* of which 
is in Timbuktu, has heipc'd to biing jibout this change ; and 
what has been .done there has been also ac|:ampli->hed in other 
parts. One of*the largest of the older ^ders, the Qadiriyah, 
founded in 1165 A.D., was and still is stioug in Algiers. Stirred 
up 9 t the b^inning of the nineteeth centuiy by the Wahhabi 
revival, it started on a new career of missibnary activity and 
soon spread rapidly in the Western Sudan and the neighbouring 
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regions. For thfi first Iwlf of the century most of the schools 
were under the care of Darwishes of this Order, who carried on 
propaganda in a regular and continuous way, and, on the whole, 
in a pacific-mood. T^hey have lelied'on the personal influence 
of the missionary and on education anfi not on the power of the 
sword.* 

The Tijaniyafi is a Modern Order and a warlike one. It 
has equally with the Qadiriyah been one of the chief ^encies in 
the spread of Islam. Its founder was a student in the University 
of Fez, and the chief Zawiyah, 01 Monastery, pf the Order is in 
that city. The most warlike of its leaders was Haji Umr, a ipan 
of great vigour and intensely fanatical. About the beginning of 
the nineteenth ceniuiy, a leader, Danfodio, arose among the 
Fulahs, a pastoral people who had embraced Islam. This man 
stirred up their zeal and led them against the Hausas, and from 
them and other tribes made many converts at the point of the 
sword. Sokoto became the capital of a new Muhammadan power, 
and no less than foui influential Muhammadan king<loms in* the 
Sudan and-Senegaml?,ia exist now as the result of Danfodo*s 
warlike zeal in'the cause of religion. But,the f* natical spirit 
did not last, and so. about the year 1883'Haji Umr went to 
Bornu and the Hausa country to reproach the Muslims with 
their apathy and roused in ihem the old fanatical spirit>'vhich 
had led the Fulahs on to such victories.' ^ 

He extended ‘his operations from Senegal to Timbuktu, 
and even >35 far as the Hinterland of SjerraXeone. f He 
founded a powerful Muhammadan State between the Upper 
Senegal and the Nigdr. By violent means; for the most pait, 
lie banished paganism, made conveits to Islam, infused his 
own energy into the Muslim communities, jyid did moie than 
any man of his time to spiead Miihaminadanism. He was 
killed in 1865 and left his large domains to his sons. Though 
there have been family dissensions, and though the kingdom 
left by Hfyi Umr is now split up into smaller states, yet even 
they constitute a very great power on the'side of Islam. The 
establishment of French influence in the Senegal and the 
Niger regions will, however, limit thewailike spirit and activity 
of the Tijaniyali Order ana its political importance must decline. 
Thus the Qadiiiyah Older by its more peaceful methodfs, and 
the Tijani^ah by its \irore warlike oifes have together been the 
chief agents in the y onderful advance of Islam in the Western 

* The latest writer on^his subject says “ Par I’instrucllion qu’ils donnent 
leurs disciples, par les Acoloiiic qu’ils fondeut de tout c6td, les adeptes 
de rislam mystique multilihent dans le Soudan pa'ien leurs centres d'action.” 

C hatelier's L*Islam dans L'Afrtgue Occidentale, p. 254. , * 

f For an account of fiis many wars, s»3 Chatelier's L'^slam dans UAfnque 
Occidentale, pp. 176—188, 
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and in the Central Sudan during the last jentury. * Mr. Sell 
summarises the advance made thus A—'^Now the wiiolc Hinicr' 
land from the Red Sea to the Atlantic, as far south as six degipt s 
north lalifude, and the^ountry «n the^ eastern side of Afiica 
down to the Portuguese territories is more or less under 
Muhammadan influence Islam has passed also from the 
Sudan into the equatorial icgi-ms. It extends from two centres. 
From the west it has gone along the Atlantic Coast to Senegal, 
TimhiiVtu and the Hausa country. From the eastern side 
the modern nmvement began when Si Ahmad bin Idris, the 
^haikh of the Qadiriyah Order, sent out missionaries in the early 
pait of the nineteenth century. They won over the Nubians 
who joined this Order in large numbers, and then missionary 
work began amongst the pagans of Koidufan. These two 
currents, the'one on the east, the other on Ihe west, arc advanc¬ 
ing rapidly into all Ihe pagan regions.”! This is not a 
permanent gain to civilisation. It does for the time raise 
fhe pagan tribes, it puts away some evils, but it Jays down as 
essential truth the divine right of slavery, polygamy and 
facility o^divog^e. It. engenders a spiriti of contemptuous 
indifference to ofher religions and encourages a fanatical spirit. 
Above all, it bars the way to the entrance of a more moclein 
and! higher civilisation. The influence is thus, on the whole, 
for evil : the tcachihg of the Darwishes is avowedly against 
progress as Aiiderstood in civilised countries.! 

We ma^ now pass on to roiisider* the mo^ modern, the 
greatest and flie most dangeions of the Religious Orders at 
vvoik in Africa. • The Saniisiyah Oide» is noted for the rapidity 
of its growth, its stern discipline, and its widespread influence. 
It was founded ii^the year l8.f3 Chatelier says ; ** The pre¬ 
dominant fact in tlie evf>lutior\ of Islam at the present time 
is the formation of the New Ordei of the Sanusiyah. ”§ Shaikh 
Sanusi, the name by which the founder of this Order is best 
known, was a native of Algieis, a student in the University of 
Fez and aftciward*i in the A 1 Azhar College at Cairn. Finally 
he found his way to Mecca and there placed himself under the 
instruction and spiritual direction of the Shail^i of the Qadiriyah 
Darwishes. In due time he founded an Order of his own and 
assdmed the headship of it. The rapid extension of it has 
been marvellous. It Ifas ZAwiyahs ifi Aiabia; Egypt, the 

* See Chatclier’s IJIslam dans L Afrique Vcr^eti/alr, p. 318. Tin's .luthor 
also characterises these two Orders thus Tijani^'iili lie calls ‘‘ ardent 

aux gufrres saintes" and the Qadiriyah hcfcalls ‘'pacifique ct debon- 
naire,” p 345. i 

** * Essays on Islam, p. 126 
t Gannt?f’s I.eWaroc p. 87 Fnsch’s Le Maroc, p.* 47 - 
§ Chatelier's Confifrtx Musaunanes^ p. 12. 
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Sudan, Tunis, Algiers, Tripoli, Senegambia, and even in (he 
Eastern Archipelago. The number of its members has been 
variously estimated at from three millions to eight millions. It 
is probably five or six. Sliaikh- Sanusi wrote many theological 
works. He was a man of great energy and of a firm will and 
so he exercised a very strict discipline over his followers. 
This rapid success sdbn aroused the hostility of the Mullas and 
of the (JIama. This led him in. 1885 to withdraw altogether 
from them and to establish his chief Zawiyah in the oasis of 
Jaghbub in the Libyan desert and situated midway between 
Egypt and Tripoli. The isolation of the desert life at Jagh¬ 
bub, and the consequent freedom fiom the opposition of the 
Ulama and orthodox Mullas gave Shaikh Sanusi that peace 
and tranquility which increased his spiritual influence over his 
followers.” He was also quite free from all political troubles 
and soon indeed became himself the chief power. A recent 
traveller says : " Tripoli, nominally Turkish, but practically 
under the rule of the Sanusiyah confraternity, is dangerous' 
ground, into wliich France with her experience of this powerful 
and highly-organiaed Manommedan sec^ on 4ie border land of 
Sahira and Algeria itself, .may well hesitate to'enter.”* 

Finally Jaghbub became too well-known, and in 1894 amove 
was made to the Kufra oasis, to the north-west of Lake Chgd- 
It is in the midst of a large desert and is almost unapproachable. 
The head of the Order now resides near the Zawl3’ah of A 1 
Istat, in this oasis. The Sanusis hate all Muslims wHo in any 
wav submit to the political supremacy of Christian Powers and 
denounce the rulers of Turkey and of Egypt for allowing any 
such interference in their rule All good Muslims are exhorted 
to leave such countries and to come to tl\e isplated life of a 
Darwish Zawis'ah. The Shaikh s^ts the example by living in 
the most isolated place he can find. This does not mean that 
he lives in ignorance of the outside world. His agents spread 
far and wide tell him of all matters of importance. His organi¬ 
sation is complete. The Theolo^cal School 01 the Order con¬ 
tains hundreds of students who go forth as propagandists in all 
directions and achieve remarkable success. Shaik Sanusi died 
in 1859 at Jaghbub and was buried there Pilgrimages to 
his Tomb are very common. He was a very remarkable man. 

Without sheJdding blocd or callihg in ihe aid of any temporal 
ruler, by the energy and for^pe of his character, he raised up in 
the Ottoman Empire ant its adjacent lands a theocratic system 
which is almost, if dg^k quite, independent of any political 
power. His great objeef was to restore the original Islam and 
to revive the religious “and moral laws of the Prophet. Thic 
being the attitude of his mind, he naturally oppost^d all modern 

• Silva White's FAe Expansion of Egypt, p, 123 
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innovations in Turkish rule and 1if| and swished to raise up an 
impassable barrier against western civilisation and the influence 
of the Christian Powers in Muslim lands.”* At the Ann-jal 
Conference the Shaikh consults* with the heads of the various 
monasteries and with them makes plans for the future. In this 
way there is a method in all their procedi^re and careful plans 
are made for the extension of their influence. They are able 
to And out the most promising fields of labour and to develop 
their work in them, for success is not found in all places and at 
all times.* Thus in Tunis they are not a powerful body. In 

• Morocco they have three Zawiyahs. In the various oases and 
amongst the Berber tribes of the Atlas Mountains they have 
ma^iy- In the country of Tibeste and of Borku in the region 
of Lake Chad they are making great progress. They are strong 
in Tripoli *and the Order is there a great soda! and political 
power. 

, One peculiar feature of the SanOsiyah Order is the success 
with which it absorbs other, religious confralernities.f The 
Shaikh of the Saiiusis extends his^influence over persons not 
connected with 'his oWn Order. In fact, a flian can, though in 
another Order, by submitting to certain testrictions, come into 
^ome sort of connection with the Sanusis. This amalgamation 

• i? constantly going, on, and wherever the Sanusis settle, they 
generally t|ike the lead and eventually rule. The Shaikh has 
set before himself as one great objedt to be achieved, the 
federation o£ all the various Orders in a great pan-Islainic 
movement.. These men view with dismay the growing occu¬ 
pation of MuSlim lands by Christifin Powers, they look upon 
the Turks as weak and time serving. In fact the motto of the 
Sanusiyah Ordet is “ The 'fures and the (Christians are in the 
same category d we will destroy them both at the same time." 
More than half the Muslim population in Algeria is connected 
with these Darwish Orders and there are over three hundred 
monasteries tlyeie. Of all these the Sanusiyah Order is the 
greatest enemy’of the French. J By ceaseless intrigue, by 
skilful management, by devotion to one great idea it has 
attained to its present powerful position. • “ Algeria is honey¬ 
combed with Sanusi intriguers. ... So vast a combination 
is* necessarily fraugh^ with danger to the peace of Africa : so 

* Sell’s Essays on Tsbtm^ p. tji. •* 

t Tous c(s ordres ou confr6ries. divis^s autn^is. semblent au contraird aujourd 
*hui obdir & une impulsion unique dout ou Jffnore encore I'origines ” Frisch's 
Le Afaroc, p. 186. . 

• } " La confrdrie de Stdi Muhammad ben Ali Is Senohst est I’ennemie iirdcon* 
cfliable eft rdelefieat dangereuse de la domination Fij^ngaise danslenord de I'Afrique 
aussi bien en Algdrie, qu’en TUnisie et au Sdndgal " Duveyrier's £a 
Mnsuimane^ p. iq. 
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intolerant and powerful a g^ct is, ostensibly, capable of shaking 
Islam to its foundations, when the hour of action arrives.*’* 

M. Le Chatelier, writing in the year 1899 of the problem 
which lies before the French in the Sudan, lays the greatest 
stress on the need of substituting French for Arabic in the 
administration of th^^ country, and as far as possible in com¬ 
mercial trknsactions He sees that no direct attack can-be 
made on the progress of Islam, and that, on the other hand, 
no special favours can, with safety, be shown towards ’it. He 
rather looks forward to the day “ when Arabic, ceasing to be 
the language official and commercial. Islam will be no more 
dangerous.” To this end he considers the French should reso¬ 
lutely turn all their efforts. It may be doubted whether the 
expected results would follow, but it is interesting to know the 
views of one of the best authorities in the siibjefct. We may 
conclude with his conclusion ; “ Dix aus d’une politique locale 
ainsi con^ue, tendart comme but imm^-diat, ind^pendamnient 
de toute iddologi^, par des pgrocedes pratiques, efficaces, a la 
substitution dti fran^ais a I’arabe, comme langue internationale, 
dans I’Afrique occfUentale fran^aise, modlfieraicntsiq^/uli^rement 
les destinies qui s'y preparent ; celles de Tl^-lam au XIX* 


• Silva White’s From Sphtnx to Orade^ pp. 134-5. 
t L’Islam datis L'Afrique Occidentale, p. 366. 


Art. Iv.-a* Returned.empty. 

(Continued from Jufy igoif No, 225) 

Chapter XI. • 

1893-, 

T he indulgent reader is now within sight of an end to these 
tiivial fon^ records. In the earlier part of 1893, the 
wrijter was fully occupied ; first with the affairs of the Mercan* 
tile Institute, and ultimately with the completion of his ** His¬ 
tory of India ’* and revising a new edition of Beale’s "Oriental 
Biographic Dictionary." The Institute proved to be a house 
‘ ‘founded on the* sand. We opened in January, as announced ; 
and Sir Mountstuart Grant Dufi honouied us by coming down 
and giving an excellent send>off. But alas, the share-list 
^nev9r filled, the boarders never ca^ne, the Company was dis¬ 
solved, of .the sanguine* Manager no mijire is known with any 
ceitainty. iKvvas ain exeellent scheme, and he was a man 
of undoubted energy^ and capacity. Let.us hope that he has 
found pastures new. 

Latyr in the year the family migrated to Brussels, and my 
connection with the Civil Service Commissioners ceased soon 
after. This brdkk seems to offer a hint to arrest garrulity 
which perha{^ has already been indulged too long.* With 
regard to the special instance of the I nstitute, however, there 
is this to be pleaded if too much should sc^m to have been said. 
Retired or retiring, the Indian officer is in constant need of 
warning again.st givvig his name and bis small means to the 
promotion of schemes propounded by people of whom he knows 
little or nothing. If ever there was an undertaking that 
promised to be of substantial benefit to the country, this—on 
a modest scale—was one. Had there been capital .sufficient 
to run the Institute at* a loss for a year or two, it is most prob¬ 
able that the Chamber of Commerce in London, and similar 
bodies elsewhere, would in no long time have 4aken it up; 
and the foundations might have been laid for a substantial 
stand sfgainst the rivalry of foreign nations more enlightened 
than ourselves. But I musP not *end with* prosing t only let 
this be allowed. In the canker of lopg-continued prosperity 
aod peace a people learns to be arrogant And to live on its 
prestige. The like condition befel the Rqmaus under Augustus 
and it needed the sharp lessons on the Rhi^e and the Euphrates 
to reTnind tl\pt inijghty nation of its mortahty^aiid enable it to 
resume the grear position that it held in' the world from 


• [We wish it were longer.—E d., C-A.] 
«OL. CXIII.] 
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Vespasian's accession to the death of Septimius Severus: 
the greatest century-and-^a-half that the world has ever seen. 

In Home>politics, it will be remembered, the year was one 
of controversy and surprise. At the general Election Glad¬ 
stone obtained a sma'll majority; which, consisting entirely 
of Irish Nationalists, obliged him to" renew Ids attempts at 
giving the sister Island a measure of autonomy. His Home- 
Rule Bill was carried in tlje House of Commons, but failed 
to pass the Lords—as must, one would suppose, have been 
foreseen. The veteran Experimenter being now jin his eighty- 
fourth year, people began to anticipate an early termination 
to the tremendous anxieties which his irrepressible initiative 
and indomitable energy hrtd imposed on the public. In France 
affairs had somewhat emerged from the chaps into wittch 
they had been thrown by the stiange combinaticn of a brain¬ 
less adventurer with reactionary support ; but the Panama 
scandal continued ,to tcpuble the Chamber and to disturb 
Parisian Society. 

January,. IVednesday, i8/A*.—A gathering at the Institute ; 
read preliminary report, and Sir M^^ant ^)uff m^de an excel¬ 
lent speech ; as also did Mr. Ryce-Byrne Inspector of Schools. 
Many reporters were piesent, and we are to open on Monday 
with 52 pupils, exactly one-half being boarders, for whom 
evciv preparaiion has been made. ^ 

Monday, 20th> —.Having brought my ‘'History of India'' 
down to Hardinge, am becoming impatient for a dC^cisioii as to 
those referring to Auckland’s Afghan war, which ought to 
have been consulted first. But Mr. D. writes that they are 
not yet available for publication, which must be seen to. 
It is evident that they must be more than half a ceutuiy old ; 
and even for state-papers there should be some Law of Limi¬ 
tation. 

Friday, 2jth .—Dinner at Florence Restaurant (Omar Khay¬ 
yam Club). Mr. J. H. McCarthy in the chair. Sate between Mr. 
Edmund Gosse, and Mr. Barry Pain, both agreeable neighbours. 
Some good speaking ; Gosse from an asthetic point of view, 
humoursome adrJre'.ses from Messrs.” Austin and Low“* Had to 
make a speech myself; hut as I took up the poet as a Persian 
while my hearers appeared only 10 know him as the batiis of 
Fitzgerald'S “^Quatrains” I fell rather flat. Quarritch, the 
famous Bookseller, recoupted the genesis of the latter, which 
interested everyone.f i 

Saturday, zSih. —A\ lovely day—spent th? afternoon at 
Mrs. A. Hunt’s on Canjpden Hill,and met her clever daughter 

* AUSTIN, L. F,, an American by birth, author and joU^naIis^: and Low, 
Sidney J., Lecturer on Historv, King's College, London. “ 

f Quarritch, B. A well-known bibliophile in Piccadilly : d. 1899. 

J HtiMT, Voilet, author of ** The human Interest," and other Tales. 
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fttso Dr Moncure Conway. • The latter spoke in a very 
interesting way of Emerson aiiH Lowell ; ivnich latter he con¬ 
sidered a light of American letters, but nor an original thinker 
though possessed of a fine .style. "He was <lisposed to compare 
him witb Joseph Addisoji, who never told us anything new, 
but disclosed our own thoughts to us better than we could do 
for ohrselves. Had heard Emeison say tha{ he thought the 
Romish Church the best—for tiv: stage. 1 recommended him 
to join tfie Omar Khayyam Club. 

Sunday^ 29/A.—A visit from .M. H. V. He is intelligent, but 
h^s the Usual continental's difficulty in regaid to our anoma¬ 
lous Constitution. The Queen, arc rding to him, ought to 
dissolve Parliarnciit lather tlian give her assent t" the Home- 
Rule Bill, I did not enter on any discussion as to Her 
Majesty’s duties, contenting myself with pointing out that 
the cioivn c<jul(i do nothing of its own motion. AiVhat ? he 
cried, not turn out the ministiy ? I had to admit that, in theory, 

^ th? Clown had that power, though it was last exerted nearly 
two gcnfmnnn>< ago and did not pio.sper then. 

Februar^Thursday^ 2Hd.~-(\. wet day* walked to Streatham 
and found that Tmly one pupil had jirrived at the Institute. 
Advised to the best of my ability. 

Siifurday, 4th. —Met Lord C. at Athenteum ; he asked how 
old I thought T. was.* I said ■' -.ixty-six; the prime of life.” 

” Oh no,” he* replied. “ eiglity-ihree is now the prime : I am 
quite lookin| forward to it to take a new start.” *‘,Yes,” said 
I,‘‘by that time you will b; a Home-Ruler,” 

Sund^, $th .—Worked at papers forJPbreign Office Exam. 
Monday^ 13/A-—At India Office: effoits are being made to 
get me the Afghjin |iai>er.s. * 

Wednesday^ 22nd* —At the Ajhenamm talked with Sir R. P, 
about Lord Lawrence as a Vic-roy, and was glad to find 
him confirming the opinion recorded of him in the 2[st Chapter 
of my little “ History " He was gieat, rather as administra- 
toi than as statesman : a District Officer raised to the »th. 

March^ Thursday, 2nd —At last I have obtained the informa¬ 
tion I warned about the Afghan' war of 1839-4J ; owing in a 
gre^it measure to the unflagging kindness of Sir S. B. 

'SdSurday, j^ih .—Worked at India Office, making extracts 
from State-papers about* Aucklayd, EUenborough, etc,—for 
access to which, besides fi lends tn thq Office,—I am indebted 
to tlie couitesy of Loid Rosebciy.f i 

Wednesday^ Stk —iVIore work at I. O/l fresh matter. Lectiir- 

*• ONWAY, M , Minister of douth Place Ethidil Society ; b. in Virginia 
author. • I , , 

t I'lie Earl of Rosebery, K.T.; K.O., etc., Secretary for Foreign Affairs, 
1892-94. 
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ed at Norwood i n the evening, to a crowded room; subject ** An 
Indian Village. '* * i 

Aprils Tuesdayf 4th. —Went to lunch with the Grant Duifs at 
York House, Twickenham : ,a pleasant talk with Sir U., stroll¬ 
ing over the lawn, with the shining Thames by the side. 

Thursday1 13M. — A musical gathering of Mmes. V.’s pupils ; 
Lady Tweeddale ^ the chair, assisted by Barnby, Her Lady¬ 
ship spolce with grace and ability in giving prizes, 

Saturday, i$th ,— With some of the family to the'Palace to 
hear the tremendous Faust of Berlioz. Orchestra very good, 
chorus unsteady, Henschel gave his music with care and spirit, 
B. Davies rather stale, and Miss Macintyre. * It is a great 
work. 

Tuesday, iZth. —Met Sir W. O. who was breathing threatenings 
and slaughter on the subject of Home-Rule for.Ireland, assur¬ 
ing us that.there would be civil war in Ulster, for which 50,000 
men would come over from Glasgow and he would lead them. 
The combination of Orange-man and Anglo-Indian Hero I 
Weather like early summer. f 

Friday, 2ifM.~Wenf- with E. to Jeddington 8«id through 
Bushey Park where the horse-chesnuts were hr>theit early bloom. 
Wandered about {he precincts of Hampton-Court, and left 
cards for the D.’s who were out. 

Saturday, 2gth ^— Finished “Beauchamp^s Career,” which struck 
one as the deepest note that had been sounded in tragic fiction 
since " The Bride oif Lammermoor.” It is not, of ^course, free 
from the author’s peculiarities. The style is enough to handicap 
him heavily : either the,eccentric turns are inteptional orjhey are 
not: in tha one case thtfy are weak, in the other uncivil. If a 
writer has thrmght out what he has to say he ought to know 
how to say it: if not he is coming before the.punlic in deshabille 
which is not respectful. W’e do not want to see him either in bis 
night-gown or in an impenetrable dn-guise. The disciples will 
call this a Philistine view ; and may plead with some justice that 
the Master has compelled us to listen to kim, and with more 
permanent attention than we pay to more conventional enter¬ 
tainers. 

May, Tu€sday\ 2nd. —Read some of Colonel Ingersoll’s bitter 
Yankee pleasantries at the expense of orthodoxy, f A land of 
plain language and P^iritanism^ is able to bring forth queer 
results. Persons now livin| may see Protestantism largely 
turned to Freethought>; -o^ which it contains the principle.— 
[ ? Ed.] What remaiij is Conduct. 

Wednesday, yrd. —Visited J. W. S. at Slough. In the after- 

-i-r-' 

* Bavnby, Sir Joseph \ d. I896. HknsCHSL G., Gompo^.r an^ conductor' 
at Biesiau. " * 

t Son of a congregational Minister of N. Y. State, b. 1833, d. 1899. 
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noon we walked by the playing fields, to Eton and Windsor. 
Called on Holmes at the Castle. Hi received us very kindly, 
showing us the beautiful Library of which he is custodian i 
rooms and galleries of Tudor times, all wainscoated with tall 
folios in sumptuous bindings and with precious things in glazed 
cases on the tables : one book alone valued at £ 10,000. All 
tln-i framed in a series of windows luokifig on a lovely land- 
>cape. , 

Thufsday, 4fA.—To London : forenoon at Athenaeum; after¬ 
noon at Mr$, Toynbee’s: dinner with my old Surgeon-General, 
who is always food and tiue. Great and unseasonable heat. 

* Monday^ ^th. —Joined the Anglo-Russian Society on the 
invitation of Mr. Caznlet. Hearing in mind the remark of 
Genefal-Boutouriin (at Ral>t>>n's dinnei) one cannot fail to 
sympathise with a movement tending to obliterate misunder¬ 
standings between the two great Asian Powersr. 

Tuesdayy gth —Read Froude on Disraeli; clever but not 
quite convincing. The brilliant author can see little but faults. 
This i^a soil of inwerted sympathy that some.of us have, a 
quicknes^o see the weaknesses of ofhers rather than their 
merits. I find two fine suggestions in tlu: book ; one, that in 
ay our undertakings we ought to thinic only—or mainly at least 
—^f the prosperity of the ivoi k itself, and to subordinate all care 
for our own fame and profit: the other that the brilliant Adven¬ 
turer made » mistake in applying himsel£ too exclusively to 
party-politf cs, to the neglect of social problems. A;i a politician, 
however, he diet one enormous service ; by so far blending the 
popular CHUsb with the policy of tlie«bralce as to resuscitate a 
considerable body of ennse.'vatism and retard a Revolution. 
But his odd combiiiatiiui of hfetrionism with neglect of detail 
impeded his influence and hindered him fiom doing as much 
as he otherwise might 

Wednesday^ loth. —A quiet day at home, reading the Revue 
des deux mondes, A really fine essay, by Jusseraiid, on our poet, 
Chaucer. Thougl\ there is a gulf between us and our French 
neighbours it is pos.sible that iuternational studies of thi.s kind 
may gradually help to fill it : in the meantipic it is too deep, 
though not so wide as to quite hide us from each other. Even 
art that early day the English mind had its peculiarities, and 
to these the writer had ckine justice : the cheerful* seriousness, 
sympathetic observation, and pathetic humour. What a fine 
couplet is that which comes last of aA iii the best editions— 

** Fortli, Pilgrim, forth 1 Forth, be^iS^V thy stall I 
'Look up on mgh; and thank the Lora of all.' 

*He seepis to have begun with a playful compassion, to end 
in a sense of (Imty that becotnes austere. 

Sunday, 14/A—Tipple not at his best; but the peroration of 
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his discourse whs gfaifd ; ^hen he showed how the most an- 
selfish friends of Humanity had sometimes to lake their own 
paits and seems unsocial. 

TWsday, j6 M.—Read more'about Ch'aucer, the pocil of May ; 
blit his May was ten days later than ouis. 

June^ Fridayy 2nd. —A strange erior by Jusseraiid—usually 
'so accurate in matters of our Literature. He translates the 
title '‘Summers' last Will and Testament" Desmkresjpoluntes 
de' VeU {he Roman anglais). The “Will*’ meant is, of 
course, that of W. Siimmeis, the King’s Fnol., M. ].\ version 
reminds nne of the old joke about the Fiench rendering of the 
'“green man’ and still ”— I'homme vertel tfanquille. — 

Mond-ty^ ^th .—Went to Hotel Metropole to meet Mme. de 
T.’s fiitn d Stcphansky, whom 1 took to the N.ittonal Gallerv 
flvhero he was much picasedj. He is a well-bred specimen of 
the Russian gentleman. 

Friday, loth .— Re.id a statement in a delightful voluibe of 
Essays by Mr, Andrew Lang tc? the effect that before I^dyard 
Kipling there iiad befu no Anglo-Indian contiib;s'tions to 
Literature but bjr Meadows Taylor, Sir H. (punnmgham, aiid 
Sir A. Lyall. Surety, unJess this was only a new instance of 
the indifference and ignorance that affect the whole subject, 
this is a strange belief. Has the able \yriter never heard of 
Heber, Slee'man, Kaye, Hunter, Sherer, Temple—to name but 
a feW ? It would bte a want of knowledge—or bf^urbanity— 
to say that'—with the exception of Dr. jQhh crown and 
R. L. Stevenson—Scotland had produced no huippurist in the 
^telgn bf Queen Victoria. Even taking “ Literature” in the 
modern ^ense of fiction and light articles, Mr. Forrest and 
M rs. Steel count for something ; while ‘f His Honor and a 
Ladv ”—-by ati Aiderlcaii whose sjnarried nftme is believed to 
be Coates—is a novel of great merit and interest. 

Thursday, i^tk .—To the Royal Academy Exhibition and 
pAssed through the rooms, nbting Catalog,Ue for report to 
an Indian paper. In general the work struck one as ambi¬ 
tious, what might be called “ literary ” rather than artistic— 
as is too much our British way. Indeed, some of the best 
mctiires aire by naturalised fmeiguers—Alma Tadema, and 
Herkomer, But our portraits are above the general level, 
though even here Herkt>mer is almo.st the best, 

^inday^ iSth ,—The seventy-eighth anniversary of the Great 
Sunday of Waterloo-ji-or Mont S. Jean as tlie losers more 
correctly say.- It was 4 '^^evere stroke of Nemesis on Egotism, 
pointing a moral of eternal import. No man, even were he a 
Napoleon, cab' ^tand against *' all the world|*\ithough Hefo- 
worship applaud the attempt. The greatest man only does 
^reat arork as part of a whole*family, nation, cRilircb, or 
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whatsoever it be. Napoleon ignored th^s: Count Flahaut 
used to relate that, as they rode the moonlight over the 
fields between Genappe and Chrfrleroi, he ventuied to ask, 
" Has not ^pur Majjesty«been ast«inished to-day? ” And, accord¬ 
ing t»» him; thie' anstver was—“ No I Tlie French have always 
been the same, ever since Crecy.” Considering how they had 
fought for him—every tiiird man of them bding left •upon the 
field—it was not for him to .say so. But he was not the 
victim bf any fault but his own ; always isolated. There is a 
homely worj^ on this matter in an old Sanskrit poem—• 

' Fallen from iheir proper place how cap 
■ Prosper tooib, nail, nerve, or man ? 

Satardayt 2^h ,—A rainy day. Under tonk to edit Chiide 
H»io1d " for Messrs. Bell. Tt is. of course, unequal ; abound¬ 
ing in virile Reflection and declamation. Yet often careless in 
execution, and sometimes sinking into amateurish sitp-slop. 
Two of the best passages contain instances of absolute tii- 
dncerity. In describing the great Cathedral of*S. Peter at 
KomefByron praises .the building fcr what is really its chief 
defect the famous address to t 4 ie oce^n he begins by 
looking down oi^ it from the Alban Mount, yet speaks at last 
of laying a hand upon its mane :* which would indeed be 
nTaking a long arm. 

9 Friday, 30M.—Ve^y hot day. Lunch at Athenxum, and 
thence to >^estminister Palace Hotel to attend a Meeting of 
the Internjitional Arbitration Society, ivli-. Stansfeld, M. P., 
in the chair.* iMy old friend Hodgson Pratt read the annual 
report, and the Chairman congratulated the Association on 
the recent vote /n the Commons regarding a proposed arbi¬ 
tration-treaty with the United States. The Marquess of 
Bristol in mo\nn^ that tire report be adopted looked forward 
to a movement among the great Powers of Christendom in 
the direction indicated by the English-speaking nations of 
America and Europe. Being called upon I seconded the 
motion, guarding against a belief that defensive* war could 
ever be abolished. Uonan Doyle moved a resolution expressing 
profound satisfaction at the action of the House of Commons, 
in which he was seconded by an American citizen, Mr. Horace 
Smidi of Philadelphia; and Moncure Gbn way added a rider 
for the neutralisation of Vade jn time pf yvar, oa lines origi¬ 
nally laid down by Paine and Franklin. 

Sunday, Heat. very great. A fine discourse ,by Tipple 

' on the institution and true significance of the Eucharist. 
Perhaps a little heretical and over therheads of most of us— 
as^ a lady remarked with whont I walked hotn’e. But^ tbp 

' • ~ f . .—■ ■ --:— 

* Stansfeld, Rt. Hu,n. Jas„ a leading Liberal. po^uciai\,: since 
deceased. 
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language was most eloquent, with flashes of a noble poetry. 
He showed us the Master, sensitive of danger and doom, 
desiring to leave to his friends at their l^st meeting a meinoiial 
of himself; using his power of symbolism and making vehicles 
out of familiar objects and ideas. * 

Monday^ %th ,—Another baking day : Oxford and Cambridge 
match at ‘Lord’s Cricket-ground—where there is always a 
fresher air than eisewheie in London. 

In the evening Rugby dinner at tlie Metropole. A few 
old shadows, like myself; a good spiead and fairly good 
speaking ; Sir Horace Davey, Q. C.. in the chair.* Speeches* 
from the Bishop of Londonf and Mi. Selous,the African Shikaris 
Sate next to my old friend, Gmieral N. with Sir A. Bloinfield, 
on theothc.' side.| 

Thursday „ 6 ih .—Heat greater thrin ever. Shops mostly 
closed, for the Duke of York's iiMniage Worked at Fiench 
Papers for the Sandinirst' Exam. ; answers not quite up tQ 
Indian C. S. level. One candidate writes that Diractoire 
was Napoleon’s first wife.” Family went at night fire¬ 

works in the Palace-ground.s. Qu. Whether th&oleasure caused 
by such displays is Tull Value fur the money : nothing visible 
being left but empty cases and rocket-sticks! 

[ The next two days were still hotter j no one could with 
any pleasure go out of doors from noon till near sunset. On 
the 8th, however, a change came in the afternoon, j^nd before 
night the rain*and thunder reminded one of the monsoon of 
India ] 

Tuesdayy nth .—Pleasant day. We went to Imperial Insti¬ 
tute to see the York wedding presents. A great crush. 

'Thursday, 13/A—Finished papers of Sandhurst candidates. 
A coincidence occurred, my marks exactly tallying with 
average of last examination held by another person. 

Saturday, 22nd. —Have enjoyed Grant Duff’s book on 
Renan, whose sayings are distinguished by subtlety and grace. 
In his address at Lnius ie Grand," in January, 1884, he said, 

” He who liomplains of life is almost always one who has 
sought the impossible : " the whole is full of wise and kind 
exhortations against Pessimism. The conclusion is —** Believe 
in good ; good is as real as evil and produces something-^ 
unlike evil which is barren.'* 

Saturday, 2gth. —Called' 00 the charming Lady E. in 

Cromwell Road, Hereif^we were joined by Sir-who was 

--- 

* Now Lord Davey of Fernhurst 

t Rt Rev. F. Temoie, once Head Master of Ruglw, now (19009 
Archbishop of Canterbury and Pinnate of tlie Church of England. • 
t Blomfield, a well known archuect, died while these pages were in 
hand. 
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working under my instructions near Agra when we last met 
and now he is a member of the Briti^ Government and I a 
returned Empty. [Never count so-called failure a loss. Eo.j 
^UHiiayt $oih4 —Tippla brilliant^ but extremely bold; on a 
text that ‘must have exercised mati^ and many a mind— 
Inasmuch as ye did it^o the least of my little ones ye did it 
to me ’*—Yet they did not even know Him !• • 

Mondayf 3 if/.—To King Street on examination-work ; a 
day of warm shower. 

In the evening read Motley’s “ Burke." It is very clever, 
and quite impartial : the .luthor does not always accord but 
n£ver fails to appreciate; pointing out that the reactionary 
spirit of B.’s later days is accounted for, and even partly 
justiiied, by the extravagance of the revolution-doctiines. 
However inevitable and essential to human progress wa-> the 
break with the feudal past in France, it was better for us that 
our change should be more gradual ; it is therefore to the 
etwrnat dredit of Burke that he anticipated the modern doc- 
”tr‘"«jAC^volution in withstanding cataclysm. Perhaps Mr. M. 
might have, more clearly brought ou^t the •deterioration of 
temper which cwme over the great jpolitical philosopher in 
his declining years, till friendly observers thought the balance 
of his mind overthrown. No sane man ought to have used 
sofne of the language in Burke’s speeches against Hastings. 
Lord Teignimiuth recorded the opinion /hat B. was mad ; 
and even at/hough that may be a crude form of (he opinion, 
it indicates an inflpression produced upon an earnest mind. * 
August, SuAda\, 6th. —A crowded day. Took D. to S. Paul’s 
in the forenoon ; church very full; two of the congregation turned 
out during service. ^ Left at the end of prayers and went to 
sermon at S. Bribe’i; by the Vicar, who gave a humane and 
sympathetic discourse on doing right whilst we had a chance 
left. Afternoon service "bt the Charter House : a pathetic right 
afforded by the old Codds, with patient venerable faces—.some 
of soldierly bearing-j-seated in the chapel like a lot* of school¬ 
boys, and then trooping eagerly to tea in their warm Halt. 
Their faces looked both harmless and happy ; one of them 
said that It was the best life in London." 

*TiPOSday, 8/A.—Engaged to edit Burke’s “ Regicide Peace.” 

[A week of very hot* weather followed ; during which no 
outside event took place, but the time^was filled with work at 
^home.] I 

Friday, l 8/4 —Corrected last proof fn'l .publishers.* In the 
evening'a cold dinner with the Recluse of Queen’s Mansions 
(S»rg.-Gen. O'Callaghan). 

• History of India, for the use of Students, 2 vols., iSgj. 

VOL. CXIII.] 
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Monday^ 28M.—Looked into a book once very familiar to 
one’s younger ifiind: ^Coleridge's Biographia Literaria.” 
With lights that have subsequently arisen one takes a less 
enthusiastic estimate than one did in the roaring Forties. 
’Tis a chaotic encounter of paradox and platitude; very 
solemn twaddle alternating with very subtle thought: a Libyan 
waste dojtted with t:;olossal images. One notes a sort of pre¬ 
vision, here and th^e, as of the dawn of our modern day, e.g .— 
** Philosophy should at once explain and ccliect the 
fragments of truth scattered through systems apparently the 
most incongiuous.” Many subsequent thirikei^s have tried this 
method ; Cousin, in France, almost professedly. And 
Herbert Spencer, though far more original than Cousin, has 
undoubted symptoms of a desire to harmonise the principles 
of predecessors and embody them in his own system. 
Pascal, in> a well-known fragment, endeavoured to establish 
a synthesis, or coTibination, between Stoicism and Epicur¬ 
eanism, or—as he put it—between Epictetus and Montaigne ; 
of the sucjpess of that enefeavour let his readers^jn'^ge/cr" 
themselves. But cert^nly very useful results have^ome from 
the reconciliation , of Plato and Aristotle, cKid other apparent 
dissidents, in the modern Synthetic. 

Tuesday^ 2gth, —A friend looked in and suggested a book ;— 
** Specimens of Elizabethan English.” 1 objected to" the 
name; because 1, tiiink the particular style reztended from 
More to Milton. Something of the kind has already been 
attempted in Basil Montagu’s ** Selections ” wfiich range from 
Latimer to South.* Py the way, what a very singular history 
was that of B. M. The son of the ill-fated Miss Ray, shot 
by a discarded lover—the Rev. Jas. Hackman—he became a 
Queen's Counsel in the early years of Qii^en Victoria ; a 
writer on Bankruptcy, the biographer of Bacon, and grand¬ 
father of the poetess Adelaide Procter.^ 

Thursday, 3112.—S. and self, to India Office where we were 
shown over the pictures by Mr. W. F. who—with his M.S. 
catalogue in his hand—told us all that is known about them. 

September^ Tuesday, Uh ,—Sent a short paper, on Russia 
and England in the East, to the Secretary of the A. R. 
Society. If the Russian Government will act in good' faith 
there is room for us both in Asia. We are dismantling and 
packing for a move, and my house is left unto me desolate. 

Saturday^ gth. —Weather cooler after a heavy storm of 
yesterday. Went toi^^Athenxum and found the smoke and 

* Sections, etc., ny Basil Montagu, Esq,, M.A., jM ed , 1859. 
f Basil, Q> C., 1779, 1851. Son of t^e Lqrd Sandwich 

of lUNluS and his mis'iiess. Miss Ray. His Bacon had the honour to be 
* wed by Macaulay. 
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billiard rooms full of the warriors (rom over the way, whenqp 
they have been temporarily evicted by the painters. Dined with 
O’C. at Queen’s Mansions, meeting General T., a retired officer 
of distinctioo (R. E., and V. C.) He said one thing which 
seemed very true and very sharp: " An Indian career had 
this great advantage, that it enabled a w^ll-educated young 
man to be sure of leading the lifi of a gentleman : and from 
that poiat of view it did not reillv much matter whether you 
had or had not what is commonly known as success. In the 
meantime It was much that for so many years you had 
escaped the meanness and misery of a middle-class English 
existence.” 

, Wednesday^ \%th .—A sick household. Worked a little at 
the Notes to, Childe Harold. The wonder is that Byron 
should admit such doggrel without losing public admiration : 

^ “ And who is so brave as a young Suliote 

With his snowy camise and his sh»ggy capote ? " 

DU Id be thought of Sir L. M, jf he said :*-» 

“ Who was eves' so smart as a farmer of Wales 
In his<}rass-buttonod coat with us lon^ swallow-tails P '* 

Yet one notes, in the last two cantos especially, a habit of 
reliction and a power of expression that stamp the Master. 

•“fte weather is qbite lovely, with soft S.-W. breeze. All 
windows open, men in straw hats, soldiers in white uniform, 
trees in thi^ leaf, and the shortening evenings compensated 
by bright calm fWilight. • 

Sunday^ i7f^.-rWalked to Streatham and found the Insti¬ 
tute in a bad way. Gave such help and advice as seemed 
possible. ^ • 

Tuesday^ ipf^-^-Cleared out of our Norwood House; and 
went alone to N. Wales, having dispersed the family. 

Thursday^ 2iti .—TKe weather much colder : one is glad of 
exercise. Fire-Brigade ffite at M. 

Saturday, 23r(f.-r-N.-W. gale, with flying clouds and 
showers—what the French call rafales, 

Saturday, 30/'^.—In lodgings at Norwood,; weather warm 
^with showery gusts. Sickness at home and abroad. Finished 
the V Regicide Peace ; ” and called to take leave of several 
neighbours. • • • • 

(OeioberX Tuesday, $rd. —A busy day : lunch at Athenaeum 
.with Mr. Holmes : thence to Imperial Institute to meeting of 
the Anglo-Russian Society, where I my paper,* to an 
indulgent audience. In the evening dined with O’C. a miracle 
of tcuriosit^ and candour. 

Wednesday, 4tA. —Headquarters depaVted for Belgiums, 


* See under date $th September. 
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with 26 boxes an(| a canary. Dined with H. B. and went to a 
Meeting of the Society wnere we had a good paper, by Conan 
Doyle, read to a crowded room. 

[The next few days werd‘ occupied with work on papers 
of the “ Indian Civil" Examination. The family got safe as 
far as Bruges, and thence to Brussels where they found 
temporary accomdiiodation in the northern part of the city. 
The weather broke, after an unusual spell of heat; and when 
it settled again there was a permanent fall of the thermometer. 
As soon as I had finished the work of the exapiination sent in 
my Report 1 departed by Dover and Ostend.] 

Wednesday^ Reached Brussels at 6. p. m. 

Thursdayf ipfA—Tried to get my Etat Civil at the Hotel 
deVille; but, after answering many ridiculous‘enquiries ex¬ 
tending over family history for about a century, found the 
work mustlie done over again at the Commercial Office. Left 
a card at the BriUsh Envoy's with introduction from the 
Foreign Office in London. , '* 

And so ends the ^perience and rfecord of lif^i rtSme. 
The life at Brussels begins a new ordef of things about which 
nothing need be said her^. ’’ 

But this much one may perhaps be allowed to note. 
Life in Belgium is very unlike life in London or even in the 
Channel Islands. The country is neither wholly Teutonic nor 
wholly French, containing a couple of races who^ave different 
languages and mental habits; yet all agreed^ in ‘putting Art 
aboYb everything—even morality—the Municipalities offer 
prizes for window garddhs and shop fronts ; s6 that you see the 
Aldermen walking about with note-books, gravely recording 
their opinion of the various displays. At your, club you have 
an Exhibition of Pictures open, or may *be a lecture or a 
concert in the chief-rooms ; and in sumqier when the opera is 
closed, the musicians from the Orchestra come up and play in 
an enclosuie under the windows called “ Wauxhall." The 
labouiing-classes are over-worked, half-starved, and consequent¬ 
ly bitterly hostile ; crime is frequent and violent; the middle- 
class burgesses are self-indulgent and ill-mannered ; the 
aristocracy proud, exclusive, and extravagant. On every sid,e 
appear symptoms of squalid mi-sery^ coarse sensualit)^, and 
luxurious ostentation.' The buifdings, however, are solid and 
fiill of grandiose beauty The contrasts of well-being and 
want are very apparent; and egoism is everywhere in 
evidence. Yet one ^ust not generalise without Reserve. 
Undoubtedly there is in Belgium a Savant class, consisting of 
men who—like the late Emile de Laveleye and ^Court Goblet 
d’Alviella—combine the usefulness literary labours with the 
happiness of family life. Many names of wise and worthy 
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citizens will occur to the memorj^ of tlv)se who knew the 
country best: such men enjoy the beautiful scenes of rural 
repose in which their little land abounds, 

Some ideal of thiS kind haunted the gentle soul of 
Virgil when he, in 110 perfunctory spirit, justified the preference 
that he felt for a country life, over existence in a city of pnliti-* 
cal intrigue, and luxury, and vice. As may be sebn in this 
unskilfj^r paraphrase of II Geof^, 493 ei seqq. 

1 count him fortunate—and him nione—• 

Wboiwill not seek the service of (he state, 

The suffrage of the mob, or of the great ; 

Frustrated craving never bids him moan 
To whom the pleasures of the fields are known, 

Without the pangs of rivalry and bate ; 

Nor is he scared by presages of Fate, 

Or foreign politician’s hostile tone ; « 

He envies not the lich nor courts the poori,* 

Nurses novcraze nor hankers*for a bribe, 

N’or haunts the Lnbb}', nor,delights to read 
The speculations of the daily scribe ;t 
Contented if the garden at his door 
Afford the food his just occasions need.| 

* Nec doluH miserms inopem cnuld not be a sentiment^of commenda¬ 
tion now. We not*only pity the poor man, we pamper him. • 

^PopuH iabutafiq may well be applied to oer Jouinalism. 

J [We are sure we only echo the sentiments of every one 
who has read tlies^papers in saViiig that these but too brief 
notes of a varied^ useful and cultured life of a distinguished 
Anglo-Indian, and Author, have afforded the greatest pleasure 
and highest satisfaction, and even much food for thoughts 
and much instruction ; and that while we regret their having 
come to a close, trust that subsequent years’ jottings may 
begin a Sew Series* These ijotes, if continued, would make 
a volume, for subsequent ages as interesting and descriptive 
of our times, men and manners, as Pepys\ be an equal favour¬ 
ite, find olitlast all our present ** meu-in-the*street ” authors, 
tale writers, vulgar verUfyers; sciolists, and pfeteiited and 
pretentious scientists and philosophejgs.—ED., Ca.] 



Art. V.—HINDU* FESTIVALS IN THE 
MAHARASHTRA. 
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T he Marathi almanac commences with the Ohaitra Sukla 
Pa 4 csha, the bright moon of the month of Chaitra. 
The first day of the year i8i8c of the Shakabda, commenced 
on the 15th of March 1896. From the 6rst day of the year, 
U., the Chaitra Sudipratipada, commences . the’ nine days 
of the worship of Rama, the ninth day is the anniversary 
of the birth of Rama. In the year 1818 It happened the 
23rd of March 1896. This is the first festival In the year. In 
the year 1897 (1819 Shakabda) this festival happened on the 
I2th of April. The Civil Courts In the Central Provinces 
remained closed on that day. * 

The next festival tf the year 1818 took place on the third 
day of the bright moon, of the month of Vaisakh corresjgpnd^r.. 
ing with the i6th of 4prd 1896. It is called Akehayti iritiya 
or TIz. In this festival ancestors are worshipped, earthen 
pots filled with water given away to Brahmins and Chichuni 
a sort of sweetmeat made of tamarind and sugar Is eaten. 
The same festival was observed in Bengal on the same dfate. 
In the year 1897, tiiis festival took place on the 4th of May. 
The* Civil Courts were closed on that day ih the Central 
Provinces. ..The nexl festival took place according to an 
almahac printed at Poona on the 25th of June ,1896, the 
15th or the day of the lull moon of the month of Jyaistha. 
It is called Vat Savitri. The Marathi year is a lunar year 
and every month commences with the hriglvt side of the moon 
and ends with the dark fortnight. Tn this festival people 
make presents of cooked food, sugar grain, &c., to their 
friends. The following is an account of this festival which 
appeared at, the time In the Times of India, 

** Princess Savitri. To the galaxy of great and good women 
India has contributed the most. One such we commemorate 
to-day when w& worship the Indian fig-tree. She was the 
daughter of Aswapati, king of Madrd. She was a most 
beautiful girl. When she became marriageable, she asked her 
father to alldw her to and out a husband for herself. She took' 
a large following with her and started on the exploring expedi¬ 
tion. It was rather fofjpvard, one might think, but then in the 
Ancient Indian days wb^put the English girls of to-day quite 

* During the months of Chaitra and Vaisakh females, whos^ husbands 
are alive worship Gouri, ?nd on a conveniept day invite tneir female friends 
to a party. This is called Gourni. It is not a festival (tiwar) but a 
custom (rusm). 
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in the shade. But we were Fiench too in our manners. For, 
though we married by self-choice, like tMfe French, we took 
great care that the pair did not indulge in any liberties. We 
rather prized the peach with ibs bloom in tact. But to our 
story she went from city to city and fi'om town to town. But 
nowhere did she find* one who could satisfy her elective 
affinity." Goethe was not born just thenfand of course she 
was ignorant of the phrase, b^ut she knew the fact—which is 
after al^the essence of the matter. Now far away from the 
madding crpwd, in a monastery in a wood, there Jived a blind 
dethroned king 'Whom during her journeyings princess Savitri 
h*ad the good fortune to meet. He had a son named Satyavan 
who appeared a very interesting youth to Savitri. Like the 
Hindu girl she was, she did not let him know anything, only 
- made him a .mental husband—that is how we put it and 
returned home. It so happened that saint Ndrad,«who was a 
great Yogi, was on familar terms with the family. He warned 
tine girl that it wanted one year to Satyavan’s death, and unless 
■'■'.'Se ^‘»5ged her mind, she woiild have to face, widowhood 
within a year after her marriage. Sfle did.«not change her 
mind. He was virtually her husband sh^ said, for she had 
mentally given herself away to him. * She married him. One 
dav in the forest, where, of course, Savitri had come and lived 
with her husband, he,* the husband, went to cut some wood 
for fuel. Savitri accompanied hitnl Hcclipibed upon a banian 
tree and chopped down a large branch of it with his axe, but 
when chopping the next, the axe^ while he raised it to strike 
the blow, hit" hi$ forehead, and fainting he fell on the ground. 
It killed him. 

** Poor Savitri did not know what to do. She took the dead 
body in her la(l) ajid gave vent to her grief. Pleased with her 
constancy, god Yama—the ’chief of the death-angels—had 
himself come to fetch hkr husband. In the most moving tones 
the gentle wife supplicated him, which made Yama grant 
four' boons—that * if he touched her father-in-law*s eyes with 
her hand, his sight would return; that his kingdom would 
be restored to him ; that she would have £is many sons as 
she chose ; and that she would die before her husband With 


that god Yama disappeared, Savitri touched tier husband's 
forehead with her hand when he breathed acid sat upr The ladies 
of the heaven were struck with this miracle, and as a homage 
to the loving wife, worshipped the banian tree under which 
she sat. And in commemoration of t^at event, the Hindu 


ladies, in order to prolong their term* of wifehood, in other 
words to make their husbands long lived, worship the Indian 
fig-tree on* the Tull-moon day of Jyaisthaf—the day of prince 
Satyavan's revival. 
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The rest of the story is easily told. The king was restored 
to his sight ; the miniLter who had usurped the throne 
repented and the king was restored to his kingdom. When 
he died Satyavan succeeded,, to the {hrone; and they lived 
happily ever after. 

In Hindu homes, Seeta and Savitri, Damayantl and 
Draupadi^ are hourehold goddesses. It was the boast of our 
Ancient India that she gave the gentlest and chastest ladies 
to the world. If we '■till have'’ gentle and loving Hindu wives, 
it is because we still bring up our girls in the traditions of 
those queenly Hindu <iames."* 

In the year i8i8 (sak) there were two months of JyaisthA, 
1st the intercalary and then the ordinary month, and therefore 
the above-mentioned festival took place so late as tli^ 25th of 
June in iS96.’f* 

The next.four months are peculiarly the season of Hindu 
festivals : they are called the chaturmasya, the four months. 
Commencing with the month of Asharh, there is the festivp'l 
called the o*" A^iarhl purnima which tr ^ 

ill 1896 on thfi 24tl# of July. Th^ spiritual preceptor is 
worshipped on this day. Poranpuries, a sort/>f cakes, fried in 
ghee, and all sorts ot daihlies are prepared and eaten on this 
day.J 

The next festival called Dwipa Puja* (worship of laiflps) 
took place in iSpd^pn Saturday, the 8th of August. The 
doors of houses are also worshipped on this day. Small images 
of socne Hindu gods impressed on their plates ot copper or 
brass are affixed to the .doors of houses and are worshipped. 
It takes place on the fifteenth day of the dark moon of the 
month of Ashar or the Asbari Aiuavashya. In all these 
festivals the people indulge themselves in the best food they 

There is no such festival in Bengal; some Bengali ladies take upon 
themselves the task of performing the Vrata called Savitri Chaturdasi 
Vrata. A Brahmin performs for her (the lady who has undertaken the 
task) some religious ceremonies reads the story of Savitri in veinacular 
from some MS. ; Brahmins are fed with delicacies, tlie ripe niangoe—being 
one of them, as the ceremony takes place in the season of the ripe mangoe. 

In Bengnl a widow even can perform the Vrata in the hope that in the 
next world (when she shall be again united 10 her deceased husband), 
that her husband may live a long life. This Vrata must tie performed 
annually for fourteen year$ in all. Thf Savitp bratam for 1896 took place 
in Bengal on the 1 ith of May, the fourteenth day of the dark moon in 
the month Vaisakh accoraing t> the Bengali almanac. 

f The Civil Courts werej, not closed on account of this festival in the 
Central Provinces 

I The Civil Courts are not^closed on account of this festival, but the 
Civil Courts remain closed in the C. P.on account of the Ashari Ek^dasi, 
the eleventh day of the bij^ght moon of the month of AshaO, which happened 
on the lOth of July 1897. No member of a family including children would 
take any food mixed with salt on this day. « 
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can afford, and I shall mention onl]|^ the peculiar or particular 
dainties appointed for any particular festivaf.^ 

The next festival takes place oii the fifth day of the bright 
moon of the month ofiSrawan.* It tQok place on the 13th of 
August 1896. It is called the Nagpanchami. f Figures of 
serpents drawn on the walls of houses for the occasion, as 
well as figures of serpents made of stone*or cut out of stone 
placed 9n the sides of roads or in Hindu temples, are worship¬ 
ped. I Have heard that some people go the length of going 
to the coriy-fiel^s in search of holes of serpents and place 
near these holes, milk in some vessel. If the serpent come 
out of the hole and drink the milk, they consider themselves 
fortunatb.’ Every Monday in the month of Sraw^n is a day 
of fasting : they (the Hindus of Maharashtra) fast during 
the day and in the evening. This is observed by all Hindus 
from the Brahmin to the Sudra. This fast is called nukt^ i.e,, 
eating at night. Some people observe this nukt throughout 
s,. tfie month of Srawan, in which case it resembles the Mahom- 
mraan tVionth of fast tile Ramzan. Siva^is worshipped through¬ 
out this month of Srawah. People observe these fasts for the 
reason that the*gates of heaven remain closed for six months, 
from Vaisakh to Aswin, and if any one die during these months 
h^ has to wait till the gates open. He observes these fasts, 
that in case he dies within these six months, he may pass this 
period pleasadtly. It is somewhat analogous to the Christian 
notion of pdrga^ry. . 

Within ten d^ys of Nagpanchami happens the rakhibundhan, 
on the day of the full moon of Srawan oPthe fifteenth day of the 
bright moon of that month. New sacred threads are worn 
by Brahmins on«this day. Poor iBrahmins tie some red thread 
on the right wrists of the <duldren of a rich or well-to-do 
neighbour in the exp(;ctation of getting something, a few 
annas. This took place in 1896 on the 23rd of August. 4 

* The Civil Court! an the 0 . P. are not closed on atxount of this 
festival. 

f A wresting match in the palace of the Rajah of Nagpur is described 
in Mr. L. K. L.’s book “In the C. P., ” p. 50. The Civtl Courts remain 
closed^on account of this festival. In the year 1897 it happened on the 
3rd of August. 

* E 9 9 

t There is a very important ceremony not observed in BengaP called the 
Srawani which is performed by Brahmins iibout this time The followers 
of Rik Veda performed it on the 23 nd of August 1896, and tb^ followers 
of Yajur Veda on the 23rd. On the day of the Srawani many Brahmins 
meet together in the bouse of one of them, ^he ceremony commences 
in 4^6 morning. An Upadhya (oriest) recites some Vedic mantras. 
Homa (offering 'Jb fire) is performed. The party does as the Upadhya 
commands. After two hours, thef go to bathe : after bathing they assemble 
again. Again hear mantras for two hours. They drink panchagavya 
VOL. CXllI.] 35 

a * 
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The Civil Courts ate closi:d on account of this festival. In 
l$97 it was observed on the I2th of August. 

The next festival is the Gplcul AsjjB^i, which takes plac^ on 
the eighth day of the dark moon of. the month of Srawan. It 
is also called Janma Astami, being the anniversary of the 
birth of ^rishna, ane of the incarnations of Vishnu, one of 
the Hindu trinity. It is analogous to the Christmas of the 
Christians. This festival is observed in Bengal. It seems 
that this festival is observed throughout India. But this festival 
does not occupy the same place as Christmas does among 
the Christians as it is next in importance to the Durga Fujatt 
in Bengal and to the Diwali in other provinces of India. This 
festival occurred on the 30th August 1896. This day is 
observed as a day of fasting and food is taken, on the next 
day. Ima^jes of Krishna and his friends are made of clay 
and worshipped. Brahmins are fed. On the 30th of August 
1896 I saw images made of earth, coloured blue, with the 
figure of a serpent on their right arms, of the height 
a foot and a hgif, in *h sitting postu/e, exposed for sale at 
Wardha, and I wa^s informed that they were- figures of Kand 
On the 1st of Septemb'er, some of these figures of Kami or 
Kandha were thrown into a tank. On the 2nd September 
many of these images were carried with music, along the 
streets to be thro^vn into the tank after being worshipped. 
In the year 1897 the Civil Courts ^^ere closed on /:he 21st of 
August on account of this festival. ^ 

While at Wardha, the 15th of August ^896, seeing a boy 
proceeding with a foot-stool on his head containing some 
flowers accompanied by about a dozen girls towards the tank 
into which idols are thrown after being w^or^ipped, I went 
towards the tank to see what was going on there. There I saw 
two parties of girls, one on each ‘side of a canal close 
to the tank. One party was abusing the other in filthy 
language anri moving theii hands and feet if they were ready 
to fight. There were one or two elderly women in each 
party to prevent them from coming too close to each other, 
lest they should actually fight. This 1 may call a mock fight 
in abusive language. After this was over, the flowers«wefe 
thrown int;o «the tank* and some eaivh from underneath the 
water was taken out by some of the females, put into the 
baskets or foot-stools in which the flowers were brolight and 
carried home. A MaNrathia Brahmin, to whom I mentioned 

Ir 

mixed with ashes of burnt wood and earth, in order |*o be absolved of 
all the sins they have commitied during the year. Nobody takes his 
meal until the Srawani is performed. Sometimes two Upatlhyas are 
eiigaijed. 
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what 1 saw, observed that this sort of mock fight in words, 
does not take place at Poona.* * * 

The next festival takes place on Srawanbadi Amavashya. 
It took place in 1896 aon the ^yth September. It is called 
Pitori as we'll as Polah. Bollocks are nolt made to work on this 
day. They are washed, their bodies stamped with circular 
marks with a brown or red colouring substance, their horns are 
painted and tufts made of thir) fibres of the leaves of the 
date-palbn, which are also coloured, hung from the top of their 
horns. The, bullocks are taken to a place appointed and there 
made to^stand fo*r an hour or two in rows, then they are taken 
home, t A large number of people gather to see the exhibi¬ 
tion. Your dhobi or washerman will in the afternoon bring 
his bullock or bullocks to you, for the sake of getting something, 

* or if your friend or relation has bullocks to draw his tonga, 
his tonga-driver, would bring his bullocks to you for show as 
well as for getting some biikshish. On the eighth day from this 
dfte takes place the children’s ^Polah, when wooden images 
of b'ui'tccks, standing on wheels, are drawn by (strings by 
children to some place* appointed, in* the aAernoon ; after 
nightfall, a lighted torch is affixed ,to «ome part of the 
wooden frame. There is music also at the place appointed 
for Xhe gathering of^these wooden images and great excite¬ 
ment prevails. There is no such festival as Polah in Bengal. 
Poran Pulis are eaten on this festival. Jn iSpy the Civil 
Courts weretclosed on the 28th August on accojmt of this 
festival. ^ * • 

Three days after the Polah, the festiv«l called the Kdjarhtij 
takes place on the third day of the bright moon (sud) of the 
month of Bhadrapa(^. In this festival, the ladies of the house go 
tc a river or tan^, get some earth from underneath the water, 
wherewith they make images of Mahadev and Gouri which 
are worshipped. The* ladies observe a fast on this day. 
A procession of females pass the streets accompanied with 
music. Pdti and F&uper, sorts of cakes are made ana distributed 
to female guests invited, at night, and haldi and kunkum 
applied to their foreheads. It is also called. Hartalika. In 
fact this is a festival for women only and not for men. The 
femalbs keep up the whole night, singing songs, &c. This 
happened in 18^ on the fbth September. • * 

* This i% called Kumari Khel or the play 8f the unmarried girls, i.e., the 
girls of one mohullah or quarter of a town form »one party and hf another 
mohullah. form another party and abuse eac]) other in the manner above 
dercribed- 

f>At Wardha|the bullocks were made to stand underneath a rope 
into which iftangoe leaves were igserted, tied to the top of bamboo post$ 
driven into the ground.. A fair was held there on the occasion. 
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The next day coipmencea the Gonesh Chaturthi, which festival 
lasts for ten days.^ It closely resembles the Durga Pujah of 
Bengal. I saw nice smooth images of Gonesh sold in the shop 
of the seller of images at Wardha ; *and 1 also visited the 
houses of some people who worshipped! the image of Gonesha. 
The parlour was ^tastefully decorated with pictures and 
lanterns. * There was also music played by musicians in 
front of some of these houses Which had the image of Gonesh 
in them. The next day is the rishi panchami i* § which the 
widows observe as a day of fast, perform penance (prayaschita). 
Next day they eat a meat consisting of cooked rice called 
Deosari, a kind of coarse rice, which grows in the bed of tanks 
and vegetables, ie.^ rice and vegetables produced without 
the labou** of bullocks and hear sacred stories (katba). 
The eighth day of the bright moon^ is the day tor the worship 
of Maha Laxmi (also called Gouri Pujah) the next day is 
Gouribisaryan. Two images of Mahalaxini are made, oigi^e 
of Jyaistha Mahalaxmi and the'Other of Kanistha Mah alaxmL 
Mahalaxmi is worshipped, sixteen kind's of vegetable "“disVies 
and sixteen kinds of sweetmeats are offered to this goddess. 
Brahmins are fed. 1 was invited to an evening party on the 
day of the Mahalaxmi pujah, there were some amateur 
musicians who entertained the guests with their songs, 
dancing. There were also harmonium and other musical 
instruments. We had tea and some pendahs, a sort of sweetmeat. 
It w^ in thC' house of Mr. Kowre, a rich pleader of Wardha. 
The next festival occurs on Bhadrapad Sud Chaturdasi and 
is called Anant Purnima or Anant Chaturdasi. This took 
place on the aoth of Scpteqiber in 1890. § Anant made of 
silk thread is worn on the wrists, and a sv/eetmeat called 
gharghe is eaten and also distributed to ''Brahmins. Anant 
brata took place in Bengal on the fame day, the 20th of 
September in 1896. On the 10th of September 1896 1 saw 
at Wardha,^women going towards the tank into which images 
of idols are thrown, from morning to evening, some accom¬ 
panied by music, others not. The music consisted of two or 
three sanie or brAss pipes and a dhol (a little drum). Early 
on the morning of the nth, z.e., the second day of the Gspipati 
pujah, I s%w a copupany of^ ladie,*; in the tank, some of 
whom were Mahratha ladies and others Fardeshi ladies 

* This festival took place in 1896 on the loth September. The Civil 
Courts were closed on the ^ist August 1897 on account of this festival. 

f Rishi punchami bratam* took place on the iztb September in l8g6 
in Bengal. , 

I Durbastami bratam^ took place on the 14th of sFeptember l8^ in 
Bengal. ‘ 

§ The Civil Courts were closed ou account of Anant Chaturdasi on the 

9th of September in 1897. 
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(Pardcshi means HindNspeaking pe()ple of (he North-Western 
Provinces who are living in the Maharashtra or the Central 
Provinces): for 1 could distinguish them by their dress. The 
Mdharatha. ladies had 'luchis {puries) and sweetmeats in flat 
baskets. Some of these eatables were thrown into the water, 
which boys belonging to low castes were collecting. The 
purdeshi ladies had slices of cucumber and other* eatables 
in theij ,trays and baskets. On the I2th of September I saw 
some people returning home with music, as if after throwing 
the Ganpatl in^o the tank. On the i6th the Munsifs Ganpatl 
was thrown into the tank. I was standing before my house 
when the procession of the Munsif’s Ganpati was passing along 
the road. I was asked to join the procession which I did. 
At the tank a Brahmin distributed to me as well as to all the 
other persons that were there assembled, a little quantity of 
sugar and scrapings of the kernel of the cocoanut which was 
e;£iten then and there. On the 19th and 20th September, I 
saw several images of ^Ganpati being carried withf music and 
procession, to be thrown into the tank.% 

From the fir^t day *of the dark moon tff the month of 
Bhddrapad commences the Pitripaksha ot the Mahalaya, and 
la'Sts for fifteen days, f From the first day of the bright moon 
o& the month of Aswin, commences the festival called the 
Nawaratra. It lasts for nine days, on the loth day called the 
Bejaya Dashami it ends. During these* nine days Balaji, 
otherwise *callad Venkatesh. an incarnation of Yishqu or 
Devi (Parvati^, is worshipped accordinj; to the custom of each 
individual family.* When Balaji is worshipped the festival ends 
on the loth day, and when Devi js worshipped the festival ends 
on the 9th day. 'During these nine days a lighted lamp is 
kept in the house burning day and night. While at Nagpur, 

I was invited by a rich gentleman of the place on the day of 
the Bijaya Dasami. On arriving at his place I found a large 
gathering of Hic^u gentlemen. Pan supari wasi distributed, 
and after being entertained with music for about an hour, the 
party walked to a garden belonging to the gentleman mention¬ 
ed above. There they remained for some time, while some 
ofieruig to fire was nmde by Brahmins. Each and every one 
of that party took some«leaves of a trpe, whict) leaves are 
called sona (gold) for the occasion and gave them into the 
hands of his friend or companion, exchanged salutations and 

* I niay be allowed to remind the rentier of the serious riot which 
took place at DhiUia, in 1895, at the time of the throwing of the Ganpatl 
into ihe water. ^ , 

t The Civil Courts were .clo'sed on the 27th of September in 1897 on 
account of Pitrimok Amawas. 
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embraced each other. (The Nawasatra commenced in 1896 
on the 7th of September.*} 

The next festival is the Aswin Sud Purnima (which hap¬ 
pened on the 2oth of^ October in 1896. On this day images 
of.. Shankar and Farbati are made and worshippe'd, and at 
night Akshad is applied to the forehead. Akshad is made of 
rice and a«rcd powd&r called kunkum mixed together. Lamps 
of clay are made. People keep up the whole night. Milk 
mixed with sugar is exposed to the moon-light till midnight, 
when after the worship is over, it is distributed to the members 
of the family and neighbours. The juice of the kernel of the 
cocoanut is also extracted and similarly distributed. The 
keeping up of the night is called knjargari. 

The nex^ festival is the grand festival of Diwali. It lasts 
for five days, commencing from the 14th day of the dark moon 
of the month of Aswin. Lakshmi is worshipped during these 
five days. New cloi les are worn. Abhyanga bath is taken. 
The son-in-law is invited and entertained. On the second 
day of the festival, gokridan takes place, that is, cows "wre^ 
well-fed and deedrated, as in the P.dlah, the bullocks are. 
People perfume themselves with attar and scented oil. Fire¬ 
works are burnt at night. On the third day sisters put Akshad 
on the foreheads of their brothers. (Ip 1896 this festiyal 
commenced on the 4th of November, and the Civil Courts 
were closed on the 25th, 26th and 27th October 1897 on 
account of this festiva'l.) 

Th^ festival of the marriage of the tulsi plant with the 
image of Krishna take'^ plnce on the 12th day of the bright 
moon of the month of Kartick. The tulsi plant is placed 
under a covering of sugarcaiies. A Brahmin performs the 
ceremony. Brahmins are fed and ‘pan swpari distributed. 
This festival took place on the 17th November 1896. In 1897 
the Civil Courts were ordered to be closed on the 5th of 
November op account of Kartick Ekadasi, that is the day 
preceding that appointed for this festival.) 

The next festival is called Kartick Sud Purnima. (It happened 
in 1896 on the 20th Noveiiiber.) In this festival the temples 
of Vishnu are illuminated at night. It is also called Pdndi 
Pdmm. A kshir (milk boiled with sugar) is prepared, it !s 
called panpiV. * 

The next festival is the Mdrgasirsha and purnima (which 
happened -in 1896 on the 20th of December^. 

The next festival takes^ place on the fifth day of the dark 


* The Oivil Oourts in the 0 . P. were also closed on the |th,of 
October 1897 on account of the D-isera. On the day of Aie Vijaya 
Dasbami people go beyond the limits of their village towards the south as 
if on an expedition. 

% 
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moon of the month of Mdrgasirshl^. It iS called Nag Dewe 
(It is happened in 1896 on the 25th December.) The next da/ 
is the Champa Sasthi «when theigod Khandoba is worshipped 
and a fair is held in honour of that god,* 

The next festival is tRe Poos Sankrant also called the Sanlcra- 
mana. (In 1897 it took place on the i2th«of January.) It is 
the day of the soubhagya br^ta of females. Females dress 
themselves tastefully and a sweet thing called iilli is prepared 
and distribijted to friends and acquaintances. The ttlli is 
made of a sesathum seed with a coating of sugar. I have 
received it from my Brahmin Maratha friends. Brahmins are 
fed. Females give presents to their friends of clothes, plates, 
&c. (The Civil Courts in 1897 remained closed in the Central 
• Provinces on account of this festival on the 12th of January.) 

On the 6th of February 1897 happened Wasant or Vasant 
panchami. The Civil Courts remained closed on that day. 

the day of the Wasant Panchami which takes place on the 
fifth day of the bright moon of the month* of Mdgh, 
Vishnu, as well as every household goef, is wouhipped with the 
blossoms of the «nangoe tree. ^ • 

On the 1st of March 1897 occurred the festival called the 
Mahasivdratra. It happens on the fourteenth day of the dark 
mhon of the month of Mdgh. 

The last festival in the year is the Holi which takes place 
on the day^of the full moon of the month of ^dlgoon. It 
took place (in I897) on the i8th of March. The Civil Cburts 
were closed oh account of this festivaUon the 19th. In this 
festival Devi otherwise called Farbati is worshipped. The 
castor-oil plant is planted in the yard of a house and a heap 
of cow-dung cade^placed around it. After being worshipped 
the cow-dung cakes as well as*the plant is burnt. People of 
every quarter or divisfon of a town burn some fuel or cow- 
dung cakes in some street or market place or other public 
place close to thfeir quarter. Processions pass the streets by 
day uttering obscene songs and words. Women do not walk 
in the streets that day tor fear of being ill-treated. People 
amuse themselves with songs and music for several days both 
before and after the day appointed for the festival. It some¬ 
what resembles the carnivbl of the Chuich'of Rome* 

The Hindus join in the amusepients of the Moharam 
Festival of the Mahommedans : they spend money in getting up 
dancing parties who pass the streets along with the tajyas on 
the last day of that festival. * 
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** There is certainly nothing in Greece, beyond the bounds of Attica, 
more worthy of notice than these r^ains." 

Leake. Morea II, [^p, S, 9, 

T he sudden opening of the Venetian shatters of our bed¬ 
room looking on to the balcony rouses us about 6 after 
excellent (and unmolested) slumbers to the quaint reality of 
Andritsaena and the glorious fact that Bassae and the ‘'Stelous ” 
are within a three hours march. 

Our mqrning wash, charmingly Homeric, but regrettably 
scanty, again takes place in the yard, presided over as before 
by Mrs. Leondarites with the hot water jug. It is amazing 
how far a little jug of water c&n be made to go on this plan. 
But the water is^ warm and a towel—a'little like a dish-clotET 
It is true, yet a towel in intention ,and efficacy, is provided 
by our host on hi^ own initiative: plainly Andritsaena is 011 
the way to civilization. We glance round our surroundings 
with interest, and find the little courtyard more curious .tl^an 
ever in the grey morning light; still grey, for it takes the sun 
some time to climb'oirer the ridge and look intd Andritsiena. 
The .yard i^ paved with rough stones. A round-Headed door¬ 
way of low pitch leads from the house and a big wooden gate 
opens on to the staircase that communicated by a side alley 
with the main street. 

We have to bustle for our guide is pledged to come for us at 
y, and the sooner we are off the better. Breakfast is a little 
dilatory, served without much method in our small bed-room, 
and arriving in relays under escort of most of the family ; 
first the coffee, thick with grounds after the fashion of the 
country, but by special request miepdv, i. e.y without sugar. 
Coffee in Greece is ordinarily brewed k la Turque and takes 
the form of a 'thick liquid paste nauseatingly sweet. We 
succeed in getting a little hot milk to drink with it and the 
result is fajrly successful, except tl^at we find the tiny cuds 
inadequate from the standpoint of the British breakfast-table. 
Then the bread, then some hard boiled eggs, and lastly cheese. 
The tabr6 equipage, though good of its kind, is limited. We 
start with exactly two plates and two spoons for all purposes. 
We diffidently hint a want. After considerable delay and much 
parley a single spoon makes its appearance, 'ihenKa plafe— 
then after an equal Interval another, and so on till at length we 
succ^ in collecting sufficient for our bare needs. Mrs. Leon- 
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darites gravitates between our breakfast ti^ble and the inner 
apartment sacred to culinary operations with an axiom 
countenance and a fractious infant. Master Leondarites, a 
chubby school-boy in ft sort of uhifornx, it led in by his mother 
and presents a bunch of delicious-smelling violets The Leon- 
darites household appears to consist—besides our host—of his 
wife, a comely matron in a western skirt, * the chubby school¬ 
boy, the plaintive babe aforesaid, and a rather dirty little girl, 
probably a nurse-maid. These all tend to hover round us at 
meal-times,* whjch is apt to be the way in which an amiable 
spllicitude for the welfare of the guest is shown in primitive 
communities. 

As our host’s name is specially commended by Murray to 
the passing traveller, we are a little surprised at the evident 
‘ unfamiliarity 'hrith western wants and habits, all the more so 
as we fare better later on at less frequented places, * 

And where and what is Bassae ? You need not blush, candid 
leader, if you-do not know; butjf it is ever your good fortune 
to.voyage (o Greece, ^ou will be well ^advised to 'make every 
effort to get to Andritsae^a and see for yourselfi^* You will And a 
Greek temple, nfbre perfect than any ypu have dreamed, of in an 
absolutely unique situation and amid surrounding that enhance 
to the utmost the romantic charm of the discovery. Bassae— 
(Vassae, be it noted, in the pronunciation of the modern Greek) 
though the British Museum po-isesses the frieze that once 
adorned itsvtemple, is not familiar to tlie ordinary student of 
the classics, like Mycenae or Corinth, or Delphi or OlyTnpia. 
No town of classical fame is found theilE, and Phigaleia, whose 
inhabitants built the temple (whence the name PUgateian 
given to the ‘marbles ’ in the British Museum) is obscure even 
among the second»rate cities, of the Peloponnese. Moreover, 
it is difficult to come at^ not to be attained without fatigue and 
hardship, fully* exemplifying the principle ra KoXa. Jt 

is most accessible from Olympia and Andritsaena, by the way 
we came (not wiNiout toil and sweat,*) from l^alamata or 
Sparta it would be even a more arduous undeitaking. Yet 
any enthusiastic Grecian who has admired the beautiful 
frieze in the British Museum and has happed upon photo¬ 
graphs of the temple either in the Phigaleian Room or else¬ 
where, must surely be stifred vfith a velfement dfesire to see 
Bassae. Personally we have to thapk Mr. E. F. Benson and 
a striking scene in his fascinating novel * The Viittage' for 
the final stimulus which prompte d us to make Bassae o ne of 

%Wheler, earl^st of English travellers in modern Greece (1676), wiites 
concerning h c-rtain hill in Phocis ** which although n cost me no small 
quantity of the sweat of my broVs ; yet I found it well worth my pains '• 
Wheler. A journey into Gi^ece. Bh. VI, p. 468. 
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the Starred events in our programme. In fact, the chance of 
seeing Bassae had been one of the chief inducements which 
led us to strike into the ui^fcnown from Olympia instead of 
taking the train to Athens. It was therefore with no small 
feeling of elation that we found ourselves descending the 
further si^e of the, ridge, on which nestle the four townships 
that form Andritsoena, fairly on the road to Bassse. 

We slip.through a break iif the ridge and begin to descend 
behind Andritsaena, passing two or three cisterns by the to.id- 
side which show that the water*supply of Andrit^^na has not 
been neglected. It is delightfully cool, even chilly between 
7 and 8 this April morning, and we actually find ice at 
one or two places where water tiickles across the road. We 
have hardly cleared the town when we fall in with .a soldier 
in full kit who straightway attaches himself to' us. He, too, 
it appears, is for the Stelous,” and we are divided in opinion 
whether he has joined himself to us of set purpose, or is 
merely patrolling the hills on his regular beat. If the former^ 
it is further debateable in what sense he has come to ' look 
after ’ us ; whether to protect the “ antiquities'' from the rapa¬ 
cious hands of the tburist, or safeguard his piecious person in 
these wild hills. As our escort subsequently leaves us in full 
possession of the temple and the prospect, it appears pio|^ibl6 
that the encounter to which we are indebted for his company 
is merely accidental. He proves useful, howhver, as hs is 
seenvngly more familiar with the ground tha.n o6r guide and 
more than once overrnlp him as to oiir track. 

Bassse is almost due Snuih of Andiit^ictia. Wc are soon 
out in grand open mountain, scenery following the line of a 
long lidge, scantily wooded, which, as it liev between us and the 
east, keeps us for a time in shade. We crorss a succession of 
mountain torrents, one coming down a .picturesque ravine with 
a considerable flow of water. The scenery is an ample 
scale, and* as rugged or more rugged t)ian anything we 
passed through yesterday. There is no'c much vegetation; 
a few stunted trees on the hill-side, mostly Turkey oaks, and a 
certain amount ftf scrub undergrowth. Wild flowers, however, 
are in plenty, especially violets and a sort of bluebell. Before 
long we arp climbiqg again and filing the strength of the 
sun-god for whose shrine we are bound. The path is 
as rough as ever and §t -is stiff work. Our party is strag¬ 
gling alrhig in Indian«hie. the guide and the soldier ahead, 
when all at once the lat/er leaves the path and begins hurriedly 
climbing the steep slope on the left, his rifle conveniently 
at the tready. We, watch his proceedings w^.th interest.** It 
appears, however, he has only caught sight of two small boys 
unlawfully cutting wood ’on the hill-side. He captures their 
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axes and returns with the boys snd tjieir donkeys as prisoners 
of war. One boy has managed to get hi^ finger cut, perhaps 
in a struggle for the axes. We are inclined to feel sorry for 
the boys who are very small and very rueful, but as wood 
seems scarce, doubtleb/i a little strictness is necessary. They 
are soon let go with a taution. 

After a hot climb our path turns abru|)tly to the left and 
we skirt an immense ravine whose sides are great open slopes, 
on which multitudinous sheep and goats are feeding, both above 
and below.* The sceneiy which has been rough and stern 
(bus far, is softer here and the bells tinkle melodiously. The 
dogs bay deep and fierce as we go by. On the further side 
we find a welcome spring of cool water and drink gratefully 
and are refreshed. After this we climb once more by an even 
steeper and ruggeder path. We twist round deeper into the 
mountains which begin to hem us in. We seem to *be making 
for a dip in a long ridge that lies tight ahead of u$. Some¬ 
what more to the right is a big grey summit. We* climb this 
ridge-wall, go over it,* and, descending a h'ttle come suddenly 
in view of fanged colutftns ; and the temple isf-before us- 

The temple Of Apollo at Bassae is, pf course, a ruin. Gaunt 
it stands aqd open to the winds of heaven, its roof and all its 
upp«r structure and ppdiments, triglyhs, frieze and metopes, and 
all tliat stood above the architrave, gone: gone, too, its shrine, its 
inner walls aiAl compartments, and al! that tivey contained, ail that 
made it distinctively a place of worship, save for the broken 
fiagments tfa^at strew its pavements and some scanty remains 
of the walls of *1116 cella. But for A ruin it is wonderfully 
complete. Of the thirty-eight external pillars originally sur¬ 
rounding it, thi|^ty-,hve still stand*, and of the blocks of stone that 
formed the architrave, two and two alongside each other from 
pillar to pillar, nearly^ all are in their places. The pillars 
have suffered piost at the southerj^ end, which is exposed, the 
northern end bein^ sheltered by the slope of the hill. Two other 
pillars are rather •clumsily strengthened with clamps and 
boards, and one column on the west side is propped up in an 
unsightly manner with scaffolding. Otherwise the tale of 
pillars is complete externally, and as we shift our position in 
making the circuit of the temple, we get perspective views 
of the rows of columns* in iifexhaustib/b variet}^. Here on* 
the open hill-side in the solitude of, great mountains, with a 
bold sweeping landscape on three 5 ides,,and no other.company 
than the lizards and the tinkling sheep-bells far down on 
the lower steeps, one may enjoy moments of deep and intense 
experienqie theft outweigh whole years of the humdrum of ordi¬ 
nary existence. • ' ■ * 

And what a view it Is that is offered to the eye from this 
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place) Looking put upqn it from a vantage point a little 
higher on the ridge, the temple of Apollo is forgotten and 
we are merged in the mere prospect of mountain, sea and sky, 
majestically sleeping limestone ridges; line beyond line, with 
glimpses of snowy mountains through the gaps, and far away 
to the south and to the west the eMilgent blue of the waters 
that l3p t'he coasts of Greece. We are ourselves on the back 
of an open ridge and mountuin ridges hem us in all round. 
Behind to the N.-W. the wall over which we have'climbed 
dominated by the grey summit, Mt. Kotilium, closes up and shuts 
out any further view. More to the E. of N. the heights 
of Central Arcadia rise massively : through a small dip in the 
far distance a bit of snow-white Chelmos still peeps up. 
Eastward we 4 ook over long ranges of rocky hills, which 
separate us from the valley of the Alpheus and the plain of 
Megalopolis. To the right (westward) there is a rapid descent, 
and through the gap we see a beautiful little stretch of coast 
with the sea a very deep blue <beyond. But it is the view tb 
the southward, whitHi ppened before us as we came over the 
ridge, that first *^tiveted our eyes, and‘that draws'them back 
and holds them ii!;ced. Truly a wonderful cind •entrancing 
prospect. Straight in front through a big dip in the hills 
lies a long stretch of comparatively flat country, rea&fv.pg 
to the curve of the Gulf of Corone on the very verge of 
sight: on either side of the gulf the hills riue again and 
stretch further than our eyes can follow ; on the right the 
hills * of the Fylian land right down to C. Gallo, on the left 
past Kalamata the hi^h-lands of Maina dimly out towards 
Taenarum. Nearer to the S.*E there is a very bigmassof hills 
with four distinct peaks, called Tetrasi in moderp Greek (hiding 
somewhere Eira, the stronghold of Aristomenes); and through 
the breaks in this can be seen the jong snowy stuetch of 
Taygetus. In the very cei^re of this*magnificent landscape, 
due sopth ^nd in the middle distance, one object particularly 
arrests attention, a bold, square-shoulderedj flat-topped hill, 
standing up steep and conspicuous above the Messenian 
plain. This is Jthome, long held stubbornly by the Messe- 
nians in the war in which they first forfeited their freedom, 
and again seized by the revolted Helots in 464 B. G: and 
kept for nifle years In defiance of &11 the efforts of Sparta. 
Messenia does not usually All much space in the mind of 
the student of Greci^ history, yet there are few more 
romantic chapters in history than the stories of the two sieges 
of Ithoffle and the heroic exploits of Aristomenes of Eira.* 
Of even more curious interest, though it almost ^escapes notice 

L 
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* Alas that so much of these stories must be given up as history and 
fairly inade over to romance I 
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amid events of larger consequence, is^ the return of the Messe* 
nian •exiles tA their ancient home at the invitation of Epa- 
minondas, their language, manners, traditions quite unchanged 
by 300 y^ars of exile.* The wall^ of Messene, the city they 
founded in B. 0. 370, still stand in good preservation in the 
plain under Ithome, with towers and a wonderful gateway 
It had been in our hopes to hav.e plun*ged dowiT into the 
ravine, below Basses, crossed Tetrasi to Bogazi, and thence 
made our way by Messene to the railway and Kalamata, but 
we were reluctantly brought to the conclusion that this could 
Qot be. It was tantalizing to lopk fairly over, the country 
from this vantage ground and realize that we might not 
enter it. 

The temple at Bassae, though not a sight which has many 
associations fbr the scholar, has very much of interest to 
the archaeologist. Tlie temple itself stands N. and S. 
instead of £. and W. ** For this remarkable deviation 
/i-om the rule that Greek tempVes lie east and west, no more 
recondite reason need be sought tlyin the nature of the 
ground.'* (Frazer Paushnias IV, p, 395.) bldeed, even so it 
was necessary tO widen the ridge artihciaHy by constructing a 
platform about twenty-two feet broad along its western edge ’* 
(^•)(^ The stone of .which it is built is the grey lime-stone of 
these mountains, but is suffused in places with a reddish tinge 
due to the grewth of a ' delicate pink lichen.' The shrine is at 
the northern, the back chamber at the southern eqd, the latter 
occupying about one-third of the walled space. There are 
broad porticoes north and south eacH fronted by a couple of 
inner pillars. The pavement has sunk considerably below the 
original level, e|pefpially in the cbntre. 

From 4 lie wails of thp cella on either side project 
cross-vialls or buttresses like those of which we find traces 
in the Heraeum at Olympia; but here they are actually 
standing. These buttresses terminate in the form of Ionic 
columns. The first pair at the S. end slope inwards at an 
angle from the wall. Between them stood a single marble 
•column of the Qorinthian order twenty feet six inches high ex¬ 
actly at the division betjween the celia and the back chamber. 
The' inost remarkable feature of all remains to be mentioned. 
The celia has an addidonal ''doorway dn the £. 'side. " The 
only plausible explanation of this pirclixologicai anomaly is 
that the existing temple, facing north apd south, had. replaced 
an older and smaller temple which, in accordance with Greek 
custom,’ faced east and west; and tAat when the large new 
temple w^jas ill compliance with the exigencies of the site 
built facing north and south, the religions prejudices of the 
worshippers required thsft the image of the God should still 
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face eastward, and|. that Bccordingly the architect was obliged 
to open a doorway in the eastern wall through which the 
worshippers might see and approach their deity as before. 
We must therefore suppose. \hat the -image of Apollo stood 
In this inmost part of the cella with its, back to the west wall 
* and its face to the eastern doorway " (Frazer IV, p. 899). 

Time 'passes swiftly in, the happy survey of these details, in 
the attempt to reconstruct in feiiought the parts of the temple 
and speculations on the meaning of the grooves visible in 
many blocks, some in position, some displaced. The temple 
was brought to its present i^ate at the time of the discovery 
of the frieze by Mr. Cockerell and his party in 1812. When 
Leake saw it a few years earlier the interior was a jumble of 
fallen masonry of which he writes: Indeed until some 
attempt be made to clear away the remains of Ihe cell, which 
form an inimen^e confused mass within the perist3'le, it will 
hardly be possible even for an architect to understand 
thoroughly all the j^articularsi of the buildings.” When ulti¬ 
mately the ' pavement ,^as cleared, the stones and fiagments 
were scattered 6ver the slope of the hill where they may be 
seen and studied to*day. - The original discovery of the temple 
itself was made accidentally in 1765 by a French aichitect 
named Joachim Bocher while on a jui'.rney from Fyrgo>,|o 
Karitena.* 

Its identification* we owe to Pausanias, who* briefly des¬ 
cribes the 4temple of Apollo reared by the, Phigaieians on 
Mt. 'Kotilium. “ Kotilin in,” he says, “ is about foity stades 
distant from the city : Iheiein is a place called Bassae and the 
temple of Apollo the Helper, both the temple and its roof of 
stone.” “Without those few words,” Leak/; remarks* (Morea 
II. p. 3 ) “ the existence of such a magnificent buildibg in such 
a wilderness, must ever have remained a subject of wonder, 
doubt and discussion.” Even as it is there is much room for 
wonder the beauty of the temple and its odd situation. 
Leake him^-elf writes: “ That which forms, on reflection, the 
most striking ciicumstance of all is the nature of the surround¬ 
ing country, capable of producing little else than pasturoi 
for cattle and offering 00 convenieuces for the display of 
commercial industry either by sea or land. If it excites our 
astonishmeilt that flie inhabitants' of such a district should 
have had the refinement to delight in works of this kind, it is 
still mors wonderful ,that they should have had the means to 

" -ir---— ■' 

* “ His design was to e.ianiine an ancient building near Caritena. He 
was still remote from that place, when he perceived a^,riiin, two h^irs 
from Verviiza, which pr,evented his going any further. *Thc 'ruin, c^lhd 
' The Columns,’ stands on an eminence ^-sheltered by lofty mountains.” 
Chandler, vol. II ch. LXXVll, p, 333. 
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execute them. This can only be Recounted for by what 
Horace says of the early Romans : * 

Privatus illis cwsus ^at brevis 

• ‘ ^ Cornmnne maghuhi. 

This Is the true secret of national power, which cannot be 
equally effective in an age of selfish luxury” (Morea II, p. 9). 

Naturally also we sIiouM like to knovif when, add under 
what cifcuinstances, the temple was built. Pausanias asserts 
that the architect was Ictinus, the builder of the Parthonnn. 
But {how the tpen of insignificant Ph.galeia came to employ 
so famous a master, and what was the occasion of their building 
a temple whicit Pausanias pronounces the liandsomest of all the 
temples of the Peloponnese after one at Tegea ‘ both for the 
beauty of the stone and for its shapeliness'—these things are 
for us inscrutable. For Pausanias’ account of the matter that 
It commemorates the deliverance of Phigaleia from plague, 
^nd that plague a sequel of ihe plague of Athens in 430 B. 

IS too improbable to be easily accepted. Thucydides expressly 
tells us the Peloponnesus suffered ver)^ little. As'to the sug¬ 
gestion that it is a than*k-offeilng for the affliction with which 
the enemy, Atlfens, was smitten—that is t«o abominable to be 
believed without other proof than meieingenuityofconjecture. 
TJti^is, in fact, one »of the cases where our best wisdom is 
to acquiesce in ignorance. The temple itself is a solid fact— 
and an admirable; that must be enough for us. 

That scf mqch more of it survives than of jnore famous 
buildings is. doubtless due to the reasons Leake suggests: 
the loneliness of its situation, the cfifllculty of the country 
for the put poses of traii'.port, ami consequently the absence 
of temptation ^o t*irn tlic min mto a quarry. Such damage 
as has been done«is probably due to earthquakes, which have 
occuriwd at one timje or another all over Greece. Leake 
says: **Tlie pieservation of all paits of the temple shows 
that the ruins have never been plundered for Jthe sake of 
building materials! Indeed there is little temptation to trans¬ 
port these immense masses over such mountains as surround 
them, nor even to break them into smaller stones, by which 
barbarous process many otlier Hellenic remains have been 
destroyed, for there is no inhabited place nearer than Skiird, 
a small village, distanl abode one mile, on a* part of the 
mountain where the ground is a Jittlc more level than in 
most other parts, and where alone tjliere seems any possi¬ 
bility pf cultivating corn ” (Morea II, p. 8). 

Wc turn away from Bass£ and fhe south and start back 
re'gretfnUy as* the afternoon begins to wane. Many places in 
these rough hill-sides are*sown with coi'n ; there was even a 
scanty crop springing *up among the scatttered stones imme- 
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diately about the temple^, thus falsifying Leake’s accounts of 
the barrenness of ihe hills (v. supra) and testifying to a real 
advance of the Feloponnese in, prosperity since his UiRt. It 
is wonderful how the G;'eek hfghlander<avails himself in.tliece 
better times of every little shelf and crease in the h*ill^side, 
and there is hardly any slope too steep for the Greek p^ugh. < 
We satisfy ourselves as to certain circular platforms lewe^led 
and paved with stone and set in convenient places on the 
ridge which we had marked on the way up. They are as we 
conjectuied * threshing-floors,’ and the Greek word which our 
guide uses in answer to our enqiiiiy is “ aAmi/es." We notice 
several of these, and this confirms the impression that these 
rough hills are now cultivated to good purpose. 

Some little way down we meet a splendid specimen of the 
Messenian mountaineer; a handsome stiapping fellow, six 
feet or more tali, with a well-turned leg, admirably set off by 
the tight fitting white stocking and tustanella. There is an 
old man with him so. lewhat shrivelled who serves as a gooti 
foil. To see this youn^ Greek step up the hill-side, springy 
and graceful as 's deer, was a sigiit for gods and men. He 
was dark, with coal-black hair and eyes, and w^l-cut features ; 
and he.held his head witii a fine grace: Along with his good 
looks and gay clothes he has the fine qourtesy of the ^SQen 
of his country, and greets us with the friendliness gne soon 
learns to expect from all who pass on the road in Greece. We 
sit and talk (gr a bit in monosyllables and exchange tobacco 
and digarettes—or to be quite precise, he and* his companion 
smoke our cigarettes wlrile we fill our pipes with his tobacco. 

The march, back, being mainly down, is less laborious than 
the mornings climb and as the soft evenipg light draws on 
becomes more and more beautiful. The /dogs renew their 
wrathful clamour as we pass again,—these are particul^ly big 
and fierce—and bay furiously round Socrates, when he leaves 
us and walks up the slope to get speech of the shepherd. We, 
for our part, still cherish a respect for themi Which wears off a 
good deal in the course of the next three weeks); but Socrates 
s-iiinters on indifierent, while they growl and snarl at his heels. 
Feihaps after all the dreaded Greek watch-dog is own cou&in 
to the village dogs of the East, all bark and no bite. At all 
events the bArk of th6 Greek shaep-ddg is remarkably fine. 

4 H. R. J. 
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t 

1 ' 

Now, with the dawn of a new reign, 

. In hope that fate is burning 
Fpm dark to bright, 'mid mounds that keep 
Our* Martyrs’ memories green. 

The spirits of our slain arise, 

For brighter noondays yearning, 

A noble band with bearing proud 
They stand distinctly seen, 

2 

No ghastly sqgalld spectres tt«ey 
Butaproper forms and stately, • 

Dawn’s roseate splendours uudulate 
Around them like a veil, 

From heaven the slowly waning stArs 
JLiOok down on them sedately,* 

The mists of morn around their brows 
In wrdaths of victory sail. 

t 

3 

Now,, wlien the wife for husband mourns 
" Qn couch by memories haunted, 

** Nov/, when the mother weeps for son 
" Far on*the lone veldt slain, 

" And maid for lover, from the grave • 

We rise with hearts undaunted 
" Seeking our wejl-lov^ wee dark rose 
" To look on her again. 

■ 

4 

On others, darling Roseen dhb 

Beltow thy smiles, but nev^r . 

" Ah. never can the'dead forget 

- " What they on earth loved best, 

VOfc. .CXIII.] 
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"Our Lddy thou, the champions of 
*' Thy name are we for ever, 

“We on thy‘Tara of the ICings 
♦“ Must triumph ere we rest.* 

1 

' c 5 

“ As in the miry pathway 

" Before his queen and lady > 

“ His silken mantle fair the knight 
Laid down on bended knee, 

** Our lives we laid down freely 
- '* In thy service ever ready, ' 

" Thoa wilt not live unmindful of 
** Those lives laid down for thee. 

• 6 . 

"For truest of the true thou ajrt 
“ As sure thou art the fairest, 

"Though blackened by*the wintry blast '• 
I." ThfiU blooniest ever new,* ^ 

" Our own dark rose our dear d:tfk rose 
“■^he sweetest and the rarest, 

"Lives theie thy peer on all gods earth, 

" Our LaMy, Roseen dim 

H 

I 

7 . 

*' Oh dry those sweet dark gre^-blue eyes, 
'‘Let smiles replace thy^weeping. 

Soon wilt thou stand ‘fore all the world 
'* In robe of emerald green, 

" The feast of thy new union 
•“ With Albion blithely ktlyeping, 

*' With helm on hair and glaive at side 
In all men's eyes a queen. 

. * ■ ‘ . 

">Thy holy deli<^ate white hands 

" Shall gird with st6el thy chosen 



“ True knights, who fly to thy best 
“ By every 9^ gn 4 shore, 

“ From wher^ ar<}UD 4 the icy poles 
*' The air burns keen and frpze|| 

'* To where the equatorial suns 
“ With heat rays smite full sore. 

. 9 

% 

Ready to 'sink in deepest mine, 

“To scale of hills the highest, 

“To wing the unstable air, to dive 
" Deep under ocean blue 
Just for one smile, one smile such as, 
'* Dark Rose, thou ne’er deniest 
“ To thy trhe sops to lift their hearts 
*' Thou peerless Roseen dhu. ' 

10 

If 

“Strong Albion’s Seventh Edward, 

^ ** Forget not, oh forget not * 

“ Hdw strove that great Plantagenet, 

*' First of thine honored nAme, 

“ To weld these islands into one 
“ GrAt Empire.—If thou let not 
“ Thy hand fail to* complete the work 
*' How great shall be tb/fame ! 

11 

“ But iron chains will never hold . 

“ A race of such^free spirit 
“ As Erin rears, the, bands of love 
Not links of galling cjiain 
“ Must bind our rose to Albion’s rose, 

** Then let it be thy merij 
, ** lo join the sisters hand and heart 
*' Under th^ ftrosperous reigfi.' 


• m 
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To join in one gresft union 
** Englandf Wales, Scotlandi Erin 
Britain’s overs^, Australia, 
I* Canada j—'Then may 
Our legions /ace the world in arms 
** Beholding nought to fear in 
Its banded anarchs starkest might 
In their most fell arfay." 


13 

The vision fades as fades a wreath 
Of light cloud from the heaven, 

But fading leaves in Erin’s sons 
Hearts that for hope beat high, 

>^TJp mofning's slopes the sun bright steeds 
Through fiery flare are driven,— 

Is it in vain that Erin's sons 
Fare forth to do or die ? 

* M. R.fWELD. 


{And loll the Knight of industry 
From the sham>jewel makmg city, 

Its choicest gem, the glinting glass 
Screwed in his eye grows dim. 

Quoth he should the dawn illume my deeds 
Too fully *twere a pity, » * 

But bah ! I’ll w6rm through as before 


' So agile 1 and slim,” 

('• Joe " is the vulgar traducer of Ireland.) 

' • " Ed„ C.R.] 


0 



Art. VIII.—bishop BERKEI.EY’S IMMATERIAL 

PHILOSOPHY.^ 

I T is now nearly fortj^ years sincQ Professor Campbell 
Fraser first called attention to the philosophical works of 
Bisl^op Berkeley, In an Article on " The Real World ‘of 
Berkeley" which he published in MacmilMs Magazintxfi 
1862, followe((^ by one contributed two years later to TIu North 
British Review, he pointed out the importance for contem¬ 
porary thought of the philosophji^of that great but neglected 
‘ and misunderstood thinker. During the years that have 
elapseid since then he has continued to be the interpreter of 
Berkeley ahd the ei^pounder of his ideas. In he edited 
Berkeley’s complete works for the Clarendon Press, and it is 
not too much to say that the publication of that work has led 
to a truer appreciation of the philosophy of Berkeley than 
.ever obtained before. His volume of ^"Sfleclions fiom 
Berkeley" which appeared a few years later introduced his 
students, as they passed in hundreds thrbugh his class to the 
• fascinations of Beikeleyan idealism, while his little book on 
^li«Berkeley " in BI«ckwood’s series of “ Philosophic Classics " 
performed the same office for many readers who were but 
little likely to attempt the writings, *of Berkeley unaided. 
And now ii\ his eighty-second year Professor Fraser—now 
worthily *'JB2meritus"—has given us in this handsome work 
what is likely to be the definitive edition of Bishop* Berkeley’s 
works. ^ 

There is in (hia edition but little from Berkeley's pen that was 
not contained in the editioy of 1871; still, as Professor Fraser 
says, this edition is really a new work. The introductions that 
are prefixed to each of Berkeley's treatises, and the instruct¬ 
ive annotations and elucidations have been <br the most 
part re-written* ^nd some interesting appendices have been 
add6d. Further, a short life is prefixed which gives at the 
same time a more connected view of thd Bishop’s teaching 
as a whole than the separate introductions supply. In the 
'introductions and the biography use 4 made o( new material 
that has become available lince the publication of the Lift 
and Letters that accompanied the edition of 1871. One 

* . - . , . I » ■— — ■ — . . .— ' 

*The works of George Berkeley, formerly Bishop of Cloyne, 

including his Posthumous Works, with piefaces, annotations, appendices, 
and an accoimt of his Life by Alexander Campbell Fraser, Hon. 
D.O.L., Hon. LL.D., Glasgow • a^d Edinburg ; Emeritus, 

Professor of Logic and Metaphysics in the University of Edinburgh, In 
four volumes. Price twedty-foiir shillings. Oxford, At the Clarendon 
Press, 1901. 
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feature of this ncw^editioi; is the arrangement of the works. 
The first three volumes contain the Philosophical Works 
arranged in chronological order beginning with the Common¬ 
place Booh written in 1705-8 aiid ending with .Sim and the 
writings tO which it gave rise. The fourth volume contains 
Berkeley’s Miscellaneous Works nlsq^ arianged in chronological 
order, thd first volume ds /urnished with a portrait of the 
benevolent-looking Bishop and 'with pictures of his house 
ill Rhode Island and his favourite retreat near the sea; and two 
or three quaint illustrations that appeared in the original 
woiks are reproduced. The division into four volumes makes 
the work a convenient one tq^handle, and the Clarendon Press 
has, as usual, done everything that could be desired to make ‘ 
its appear&nce worthy of its contents. 

It has been the lot of many great thinkers to be mis¬ 
understood, but few have been so systematically and persis¬ 
tently misunderstood as Beikeley, The popular idea was, 
and still is, that he taught that all external objects are as 
unreal as the fancies oi' a ^ream, and that the whole perceived 
world of external likings is a delusion whith has its existence 
only in our own minds. ,Dr. Johnson, for example, thought 
he had refuted Berkeley when in his own rough way he 
kicked a stone out of his path with the remark Thatkic 
matter,” and an eminent Scottish divine was said to have 
been cured of Berkeleyanism owing to his haad having 
come yiolently into collision with a bed-post. Wherein the 
popular mistake consists will best be seen by a short account 
of what Berkeley really buld. 

Berkeley’s doctrine is expounded and developed by him in 
his difierent treatises. The clficf of these .taking them in 
chronological order are An Essay Towards a fJew Theory of 
Vision, A Treatise concerning" the Principles^ of Human Conduct, 
Three Dialogues between Hylas and Pftilonous, Alciphron; 
or the Minute, Philosopher, and Strts. In his Commonplace Book 
which he began at the age of twenty in and which 

was first published in 1871 thb geims of his new ideas are 
to be found, but it was in his Treatise concerning the Principles 
of Human Conduct published in 1710 that he first gave a 
systematic account of his philosophy, Tlu Essay Towards a 
Nem Theory bf Vision which he.d app’eared in the previous 
year, having been preparatci'-y thereto. When Berkeley made 
known his “ new principle ” he was set down by some, who 
probably had never read Jiis works, as insane, and most of 
those who admitted his Vanity attributed the publication of 
his treatises to no higher motive than the lovi s^f jparadox. 

It was, however, from no I0V9 of paradox that tbese^treatises 
were written. Berkeley lived at a timk when physical science 
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was tfiaking great advances anc|| he what has often 

happened since, that there is a danger that meif may be so 
impres^d by the powers attributed to matter as to belled 
Into materialism-^the belief *that matter is the all-sufticient 
cause of everything in the universe. Hejwas deeply impressed 
with the conviction that nlaterialism is the root of scepticism 
and atheism and does away vvth alf moral pdw8r in the 
unl^ersei^ and he set himseif therefore to show that so far 
from min being a function of matter the world of sensible 
phenomena is really dependent upon mind for its existence. 
He maintained that we have no evidence of the existence 
of the “ matter ” which was popularly endowed with such 
great pow*ers, that its existence was a mere hypothesis, and 
was moreover an unnecessary hypothesis. In opposition to 
the views |;#nerally held he taught the doctrine of immaterial- 
ism, and maintained that spirit and not any” inert*matter 
was the underlying cause of phenomena. 

The theory of peVception is as it were the*seed from which 
Berkeley’s doctrirife of immaterialism sprung. ^ To understand 
his immaterialism,’^therefore we must rdtice' his* theory of 
perception. * What then takes place when I perceive an object ? 
When 1 perceive an apple lam conscious of certain sensations, 
^ resistance, colour, smell, etc. All that I am conscious of 
is sensations or as Berkeley calls them ideas. Sensible objects 
therefore •are bundles or clusters of' sensations or as we 
should •call^them now-a-days phenomena. As, such, they are, 
Berkeley #irgued, dependent for their existence 011^ sentient 
mind. Here* it was that he joiI^ed issue* with othpr philo¬ 
sophers. They admitted that there are certain qualities of 
matter such as colour whicA are dependent for their existence 
on sentient mind, but maintained that ther-e were certain 
other qualities su^h as extension and form which have an 
actual independent existence apart from mind. There is 
thus according to these philosophers an inert material 
substance.unpeirceived and un perceiving which'possesses two 
kinds of qualities one secondary and depending on mind 
for their existence, the other primary and having an indepen¬ 
dent existence. This unphenomenal “ something we know. 
"not what,” as Locke calls * it, is the matter the existence of 
which Berkeley denied, imd the nbn-existei^ce of which he 
sought to prove by trying to shoi,v that the so-called primary 
qualities may be resolved ipto thp secondary qualities which 
it Js admitted are dependent on sentient mind for their 
existence. To revert to the illustration of the apple th6 
dilfesence* between Berkeley ahd those whom he opposed may 
be put thus. If we to/ak away from ah apple one “ sensation ” 
after another the materialist—to use the word in a Berkeleyan 
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sense—would say that sopiething would be left. There 
would be a sub-stratlim of matter left, the real apple, the peg 
so to speak on which all these sensations were hung. Berkeley 
on toe other hand would hold that nothing would Jbe left, 
as the thought of matter without qualities is inconceivable. 
Material substance, he held, is ** a ^aeani'ngless abstraction,** 
and thera it insensible things nothing we can realise except 
the phenomena presented to ourc senses. Take them aiyay 
and we know of nothing remaining. # 

While Berkeley thus held, the non-existence of the philo¬ 
sophical abstraction matter, it must not be supposed that he 
regarded sensible phenomena as really non-existent or as 
existing ' without a 'sufficient cause. They exist bift they are 
dependent, he held, not on matter of* which we know nothing 
but on mind or spirit which we know from our owtP Conscious¬ 
ness dqps e-dst. In the consciousness of our voluntary 
activity we become conscious of the power *which we have 
denied to matter and by our beliefjn the orderliness of nature 
we are led to .a belici' in an external poWer higher than 
though of Hie saniA kind ks, our own. This power, spirit or 
mind, is what sustains and pauses the phenomenU of sense. 
The phenomena of nature are the significant signs of the' 
supreme spirit and they are intelligible to us,,because they ard^ 
the outcome not of dead, inert matter; but of living, intelligent 
mind. To quote Professor Fraser : '* The material world of 
Berkeley* is just what the senses present :a.ll injt beyond 
this beloygs to the world of mind, which converts the 
presented phenomena into<.a language that is expressive of 
absent sense—phenomena, of other finite spirits, and of the 
all-pervading Reason that is supfleme and absolute. * « * 
Our security for the reality of the Ber^eleyan external world 
is thus inevitable assumption that* nature is reasonable* 
that its phenomena express thought akin fo our own * that 
it is more or less interpretable by us in progressive physical 
or natural scieut:e; and that even in the worlds of the senses 
we are living and moving and havirig our being in the supreme 
all-pervading Reason;,, theologically called God. 

Beikeley's “new principle,” whatever we may think of 
its truth in its fully-developed form, was thus no patadox 
put forward to secure notoriety for«its pfopounder, nor was 
it the mere fancy of a visionary. Its promulgation was in 
fact a call to reality, a summons to philosophers to investigate 
the sources of knowledge and to see whether they bad ground 
in reason for their ascription of potency to inert matter or 
even for their belief in its existence. Misunderstood fhough he ‘ 
was by many, his life has, as Professor,, Fraser says, “ been 
one of the principal forces in modern philosophy.*’ The way 
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'in which it has been so is perhap^^ not one that Berkeley 
himself would have wished* His object w& mainly religiouSt 
to show that the world of sense phenomena is not producetl 
by- matter^ but is the language df Godt speaking to our spirits. 
David Hume, however,.used Berkeley's *'new principle" in 
a way its author would h|ve considered UDwarrantable, and 
broke up spirit into a succession pf isolated feeling^, and 
Hume has been followed in this generally by the English 
empirical sShool of philosophy. It was Hume's distortion of 
Berkeleyanism that gave rise by way of opposition to the 
Scottish comc&on-sense" philosophy and to the criticism 
of Kant—the starting point of most modern philosophy. 
Thus to quote Professor Fraser again, it is ** a fact of history 
that Berkeley has employed the modern philosophical world 
ill a struggle^ ivirtually about his new conception of the 
universe, which has lasted for nearly two hundred y^rs,” ^ 

Apart altogether from his philosophy Berkeley Is one of 
flie most interesting figures in the first half of the eighteenth 
ceptury. Born in Kilkenny in 1685, he entered Trinity College, 
Dublin, at the early Age of fifteen, an*d in was admitted 
to a Fellowship there. His Contn\onpla£e Book begun at 
the age of twenty, gives ample evidence of the activity.of his 
for, as has been mentioned, it contains the germs 
of the new ideas he was to give the world. His Essay on 
Vision was published when he was twenty-four and his 
Principles ^ Human Kncjoledge a year later. In 1712 
Berkeley who had just written his Three Dialogues between Hylas 
and Philonous xesoXved to visit London make acquaintance 
with men of merit, ” and having obtained leave of absence 
be crossed the Channel early *111 1713. In London he soon 
made the acqifaiptance of that famous group of thinkers 
and writers which has gain*ed for the reign of Anne its 
literary fame as “ th^ Augustan Age of English Literature.” 
He seems to have possessed great personal charm, and he 
soon ontnbered alii»>iig his friends such distingui^ed men 
as Pope, Swift, Addison and Steele. Some of those he met then 
became life-long friends, and Pope writing twenty years 
afterwards ascribed in one of his poems Berkeley— 

eYery "virtue under heaven.” 

The next few years iilbre spent for thetaost part in foreign 
travel. On his return to England in 1721 he whs seized with 
.an idea which dominated his life for, the next tep years. 
The collapse of the South Sea Bubble with its attendant 
misery made him take a very gloomy view of the condition 
of Great Britaki. He began to feai"that society was hopeless¬ 
ly coriupt, and his views found expiession in An Essay 
Towards Preventing the Emn of Great Britain. But Berkeley 
VOL. CXIII.] 38 
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WAS no merB prophet (tf evil but an eager social reformer, 
and the Idea now took possession of him that the best way 
of reforming the old world might be by the foundation of 
a Christian Empire in America—“ Time's oobiest.offspring,’* 
It is in his Flerses on the Prospect of Planting Arts and Learning 
ik America that the oft-quotedf line occurs “Westward the 
bourse of Empire takes its way." Berkeley, who was now 
Dean of Derby, devised a Curious plan for the accomplish¬ 
ment of this great enterprise. He proposed to establish a 
College in Bermuda, “for the better supplying ef churches 
In our Foreign Plantations and for converting the Savagf! 
Americans to Christianily," His idea was that in this College 
the English youth of America might be educated to become 
pastors, and that similarly a number of the young North 
American ^ Indians might be educated to become missionaries 
to their savage fellow-countrymen. The Bermudas are six 
hundred miles from the American coast, but Berkeley Bxed 
tin them partly be ause Waller and Marvell had described 
them as regions of idyllic bli^s and "partly for the more 
practical reason^ that they were in ^'ons^^n^, communication 
with different parts«of tJw Ameiican contir.etit.' He persuaded 
several able young clergymen to jttin him in his project, 
and such was his charm and in'i persnasive power that,he 
obtained a Charter for his floU go and the promise of a 
grant of ;^20,000 frpm Parliant In 1738 Berkeley sailed 
for I^hode Island which becaine Itis home t-n- ihe«Tit xt three 
years. Whether hi.s College would liave been a success it is 
impossible to say, for tITe promi'.: d grant was never paid and 
Berkeley returned to England in 1731. Hut though he 
failed in carrying out his scheme, no one can fail to admire 
the self-saciificing enthusiasm of Berkeley., which prompted 
him to give up his career in the Irish Church and made him 
ready to bury himself for the lest of his life in a little island 
in the Atlantic. Nor was his self-saciifice without result, 
for his life in Rhoiie Island exerted •*ih 9 nencc in many 
beneficial ways. An American author writes—" By ways 
difiFerent from those intended by Berkeley, and in ways more 
manifold that he could have dreamed, he has since accom¬ 
plished, and through all coming time, by a thousand ineffaceable 
influences, lie will 'continue to accomplish, some portion at 
least of the influences which he had aimed at in the founding 
of his ■anivetsity. 7 t is the old story over again ; the 
tragedy of a Providence wiser than man’s foresight; God 
giving the victory to His faithful servant even through the 
bitterness of overruling hidi and defeating him.'' Wfiiteha!!—- 
the home near Newport which hf built for himself—is still 
piouAly cared for, and when a ni^morial to Berkeley was 
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lately placed In his Cathedral of (pioyne the subscriptions 
for its erection came largely from America. * 

Berkeley’s literary activity did not cease while he was in 
America, for it was iu*Rliode I^and that he wrote his longest 
work Alcipkron ; or the^ Minute Ph^mopher, * A minute philo¬ 
sopher ’ meant in the Iangua|e of that time a free-thinker, and 
Alcipkron besides being a developed, expofltion of Berkeley’s 
philo^j)hy is an attack on tho scepticism then so prevalent, 
and a cTefence of Christianity. It is sometimes forgotten 
both by the* friends and the opponents of Christianity that 
R{t the time when Beikeley wrote, unbelief was so widespread 
and so fashionable that it was possible for Bishop Butler 
to write in the advertisement of his Analogy that it had come 
“to be taken for granted that Christianity is not so much 
as a subject of^ inquiry ; but that it is now at length discovered 
to be fictitious.” In Alcipkron Berkeley maintained that 
Christian thinking i-^ true free-thinking and that Christian 
faith is wisdom in its highest form. Professor Fraser ranks 
Alcipkron with Butfer’s Analogy the Peme^s of Pascal 
as “ memorable works* of the eighteenth ar^* the preceding 
century in the feligious philosophy of JEurope. ” 

.Two years after bis relurn from America Berkeley was 
ngpinated to the .Bishopiic of Cloyne in the south of 
Ireland. There he spent the next eighteen years of his life 
in the work oS his diocese, and there he wrote Siris, the work 
which contains^ the culmination of his thought. In 1753 he 
resolved to retire to Oxfoid Co cnjfy there in *the evening 
of his days the “life ac-deinico-pWlosophical ” which he 
had hoped to find in his Bermuda College. He left Cloyne 
that autumn but ,did not longf enjoy his well-earned rest, for 
he died in Oxfcyd in 17^^ and was buried there in the 
Cathedral of Christ Church. 

Berkeley’s idealism* and his enthusiasm for his Bermuda 
Mission have given the impression to some that he was a 
visionary, a dreamer of dreams. His metaphysic* however, 
certainly does not warrant his being so regarded; and as 
for his College scheme, though Bermuda ■may have been 
a mistaken choice, his idea was a sound one, and since 
His ' fime the importance of education as a missionary agency 
has been fully recognised. H« was a dfeamer hi the sense 
in which all great men are, a mai\of large and noble ideals, 
which it might not be possible for h^ to realise. But he 
was at the same time a practical man of keen observation 
who dTd not allow fancies or wishes to Conceal realities from him. 
This is .well* seen in his miscellaneous woik>. The notes 
of the sermons he deliver^ in Newport show tbr^ his preaching 
was of the most practical nature, while the journal oi 
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his journey' in Italy lot 1717 and 1718 reveals him as an 
acute and intelligrent observer. Perhaps most interesting^ 
of all, however, is T/ie Quirist^ a publication in which Berkeley 
put forward more tbac^^^Soo queried dealing with social, 
economic and religious questiotv: especially with reference 
to Ireland. Some pi these queriUs show considerable humour, 
as when he asks “ whethea a tax upon dirt would not be one 
way of encouraging industry They are chiefly interesting, 
however, as showing the problems which struck Berkeley as 
being of special importance in his time. Some of the 
problems are still awaiting solution, but some have been 
dealt with if not solved by modern political economy. It is 
a testimony to Berkeley’s practical mind and keen insight that, 
as Professor Fraser says, some of its pregnant suggestions 
anticipate leading doctrines ” of Turgot and Adatn Smith. 

Enough has been said to show that Berkeley was one of 
the most remarkable men of the first-half of the eighteenth 
century, and that he well deserves the tribute that has beeii 
paid to him through thq zeal and labour of Professor Fraser. 
His originality as a thinker and his literary style cannot fail 
to continue to interest men in his works, and when in his 
writings they recognise his wide-hearted philanthropy, his 
singleness of mind, and his charm of character, they caiu^c 
no less attracted by the man than they have beten interested 
fo the philosopher. ^ ^ 

E. M. McP,haii:i, b. d. 



Art. 1 X.~IN THE afAGALlESB^G A YEAR AGO. 
By a Trooper w Lumsden's Horse. 
thi rmd to Rustrabtirg. 

I AN HAMILTON’S divisipn sallied forth from Pretoria 
oil August 1st a year ago, and one of his Brigadiers was 
Colonel Mahon, and in Colonel Mahon’s brigade rode Lums> 
den’s Horse in* the best of company, to wit the Imperial 
Light Horse and M. battery, R. B, A. Traversing the Dasport 
pass we came along in extended order under the shadow of 
the Magaliesberg, and soon heard sound of fighting ahead— 
• gun, rifle and pom-pom fire. But we were rearguard. The 
results, however, were notiling great,—the Boers got away as 
usual. We are not told whose fault it was. Either Hamilton 
too soon or Mahon too late. ^Ve go on just the same. Our 
way lay through a magnificent valley, covered by a low bush 
and studded with whiPo daisy-like flo^erS, ^oli-watered, and 
to all appearances extremely fertile, yet of cultivation there was 
but little. We passed tn the course of the day glorious orange 
g^es, and filled ourselves and everything we had—wallets, 
h^rsacks, nosebags, etc., with the splendid fruit. There were 
oranges of alj sorts, hard-skinned, loose-skinned and tangeiine. 
It was ver)|( noticeable how much warmer t^is valley was than 
elsewhere in thd Transvaal. In most places oranges wilil not 
grow at all. 'Sotpe Australians, whom^e met later, said they 
did not think there was such another valley in the world. On 
we trekked without much excitement though ever on the look 
out for an attack, tliis part being infested with Boers. 

We learnt our destinatidn'was Kustenburg, whither we were 
going to release Badett^-Fowell, who was shut up there. Alarms 
were frequent, and several times we got the order, For dis¬ 
mounted duty,” whfin we handed our horses over to the number 
threes. Once, when we could hear sharp firing all around, even 
climbing to the top of the Magaliesberg; and though not a 
shot was fired, and nothing more formidable than a baboon 
was* «eeo, the climb was so precipitous that some fellows 
thought it one of the * 4 ]ottes|' engagements the.y had been 
in. That night after we tiad turned in there was an alarm. 
We awoke and found everyone ruifning wildly about, some 
to their horses, some to their saddles, *somc to thelf kit, and 
found the cause of it all was the grasg was burning furiously 
and bearing dewn on our camp. • 

The gfkss was long here, and evidently, having been allowed 
to catch CO the leeward s^e of the camp, the fire had circled 
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round to windward. I^owever, after sometime it was got 
under by men with blankets, and very picturesque the lines 
of fire looked as it burnt away and up the hills, reminding us 
much of similar fires op tiu grass hills-in India, i^other day 
we were on guard on a hill whilathe ^convoy wrs crossing a 
river, when Boers were reportedfin a farm-house not far off. 
We fi^ed bayonet ^nd stalked it, but when we got there,—it 
turned out to be a collection of wagons and tents,—we ''found 
one man only, and he seemed sick unto death, and ‘several 
women and children and donkeys, and great store of poultry, 
which however being protected by women only, we forbore tP 
loot. It was evidently a favourite place of retreat, as there 
were signs of a number of people having encamped there, 
and it was admirably concealed among the trees. So march¬ 
ing all day, and often on outlying picket all night, we reached 
Rustenbur'g on the 5th. Several of the farm-houses, of which 
there were all too few, were burnt, being found to contain 
forage, ammunition, or to form a shelter to the wily Boer. Sb 
well concealed was the ammunition that it was frequently only 
when the flamed mounted high that th§ aminuuition came to 
light or rather to e«cplo(je- A farmer’s position at this time 
was certainly a difficult one. However peaceful he might feel, 
he could not remain in his farm-house for an hour aftea^we 
had moved off, without being instantly commandeered. On 
the other hand, if we did not find him in his houses the inference 
was, he was ‘ in commando,' and anything that we could 
catch* about the place we annexed. Rustenburg passes for a 
town in the Transvaal, but in normal times its inhabitants 
number only 700. The most noticeable building is a fine 
church. We saw lots of ^ngars about, and underground 
places evidently Baden-Powell’s haijdiwork, \vhen beleaguered. 
We encamped there that night, and soon learnt that to-morrow 
was not to be the day of rest we expected. Orders came for 
parade at 5 A.M., and rumours were rife that the Boers 
were on)y*six miles away ; that Kruger with them ; that 
Baden>Povvell was hans'ing bn to their tails; that five other 
Generals were all concentrating from round about So next 
morning, when we started off at a fast trot before the sun 
rose, we thought we were in for a really big ‘show.’ Wfe'iode 
west through Maca*rto's Nek‘and dn to Eland's River, where 
we halted and watered pur horses, while the helio worked in¬ 
terruptedly and another blinked in answer from some miles, 
further on. Here we happened on Baden-Powcll ^ quietly 
stretching by the streanf. Then the other helio flashed that we 
were not wanted, and mir.A disappointed we tulned ,our heads 
towards Rustenburg again, Badei^owell riding along with 
us, with his Brigade-Major, orderly, galloper, and pennon all 
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correct. Meanwhile gun^ had been (|oing in the distance,%nd 
we were told they were Carrington’s, defending his convoy. 
Without being certain, we have always had the impression 
that it was thrqpgh some blundef made on this day that 
Major Hore and his gaj[lant|littie band got cut off for some 
days by the Boers. Back^then we went to Kustenburg, and 
on from there by the way we had cqme, aftd our jotirney was 
uneventful, except for occasional sniping, and much bargaining 
for fowls' with Kaffirs. We passed a good many Kaffir villages. 

One incident was rather amusing, except to the man to 
lyhom it happened. He rode his horse to the edge of an 
innocent-looking spruit to give him a drink, and the horse to 
get a better drink took one step forward, and with a splash 
disappeared, rider and all. The stream, that did not at first 
' appear to be rtiore than a foot deep, seemed bottomless. Both 
man and horse got out all light, looking^ very unhappy, for 
it was a cold raw evening. The ride was lost. 

* There was always a great deal of uncertainty as to what 
would happen in ridih^ one’s horse tg water in this sort of 
place,—very often too the muddy approach^ ^as a veritable 
bog. • . • 

.That night soon after we reached camp the order came 
all the Transport was to be ready to go on in two hours, 
and get across the Crocodile River to-night. This gave rise 
to shocking language, not only from the Transport men and 
the men v^o Jiad lost their horses, and who had already 
to-day ' walkfd every inch of the way/ but from every"body, 
for we had to keep only a vety small allowance of blankets,—- 
just what we could carry on our saddles,—and send on the 
rest, as well as al^ our cooking utensils. Next morning we 
followed, without^ite or ^ip, for there was nothing to cook 
in, and we had not gone lar when we were suddenly roused 
by the sound of sharp rifle fire to our left. The gunners got 
the order ‘‘ Prepare for action/' and everybody seemed to 
bustle up and be 'ready for eventualities. The galvanic effect 
of a few shots on troops wearily marching along is truly 
wonderful, as well as on their horses. Evesybody is at once 
on the * qui viveJ In this case it proved to be little more than 
a* shilling party and the Boers were soon driven off. 

We were now ascenrfing a* rough anS bouldA'-strewn hill, 
and shortly came over Commando fjilek—a pass, with a good 
road through it, between the highest hiljs of the Magaliesberg, 
so rocky that even grass seemed unable to grow. Evidently 
from the litter about, it had for weeks past been used as a 
camping, groifind by the Boers, afid ifc certainly seemed an 
ideal spot to defend. too, had often bad our camps below 
it, and here a disaster uad already occurred to one of our 
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ou^osts, involving tiie Io|fs of two guns. But even before this 
war, it had beeif the scene of many a conflict between 
advancing white and retreating black, when first the Boers 
trekked north. It is a,spot too famous in hi|tory and legend 
for fierce battles fought between j the different native tribes, 
battles sung of still in their sag^ or "told in tradition, what 
time the victorious exterminated the vanquished, and fights 
were fought to a finish. • 

II .—A days halt. 

We were roused none too early to find to our relief that we 
were not moving. It was bitterly Cold and the ground was 
hard with frost. This cold was especially noticeable, now that 
we had left the inexplicably warm valley on the other side of 
the Magaliesberg range. After passing through Commando 
Nek yesterday, we had encamped on a wide plain watered 
by the Crocodile RiVer. A day’s rest when * on the trek ’ is 
a boon indeed ; but withal there is lots to do. 

First of all there are one’s rations to think about. 

With plenty of ;ime at their disposal and after their very 
considerable practice, *our amateur drinks could make a 
savoury repast out pf verjr little. If there was a garden about, 
we grubbed up some vegetables, with which even the * trek ox 
served out in Government Rations made an excellent stew.,ru 

The orderly officer having been fetched, and one man per 
section having arrived with a strange assottment, of old tins, 
saucepans, lids, stable buckets and a nosebag, .wherein to 
receii^e the good gifts of Governneent, the doling out begins. 
For the information of ^-he uninitiated I will enumerate these* 
One pound of biscuits, i.e., five, thick, square, very hard, brick 
like, dog-biscuits—sometimes we only got. 3^ when things 
were scarce. They do not sound good, but ly.e have quarrelled 
over the crumbs when the division is over, we have bought 
them at a shilling each, and there have been times when we 
would have given five shillings for one, had it been obtainable. 
Then therfe is meat to draw, one pound usuolly very tough beef 
per man, and jam (J:^ It*, per man), if we weie lucky ; oats for 
the horses, and compressed chafl, if they were lucky. Lastly, 
the groceries, one-third of an ounce of coffee per man, for a 
time actually we coficu-planters had burnt mealie (Indian- 
corn) palmed off on bs as coffee^—one-sixth of an ounce of tea, 
three ounces of sugar, but^by this time the best arranged tins 
and pots of the best ration-fatigue man will be filled, and the 
latter commodity is invariably drawn in his hat. This ^ was a 
good start to a day's v oik, bringing the things along and 
apportioning them to the various messes. One wanted to be a 
veritable Hercules to- run about with the 200-lb. oatbags. We 
were in the middle of this, and had had a good wrangle with the 
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quarter-master serjeant ,—wet arguing that we still had to-4iiy’s 
rations to draw, be, that we had drawn one day’s rations ahead! 
at starting,—when suddenly yi/e espied a great scurry going 
on about a mile fway, crowds of men rushing after what we at 
last madebut to be a small^eer, In and out it went among 
tents, horses, saddles, *cart» guns. etc. Frantic efforts v/ere 
made to catch it, men left whatever they were doing to join in 
the chase, roiling over in their endeavours. Some jumped at 
it with* their blankets to find they had caught mother earth, 
others tried to lassoo it, and the number and variety of missiles 
thrown at it baffle description. Everybody anywhere near 
^irew something,—boots, pots, buckets, tins, stones, harness, 
helmets and bayonets hurtled through the air. But the deer 
came on and suddenly turned our way. Our efforts to catch it 
. were equally futile. We missed it by feet, and the shouting 
crowd swept by. A few minutes later it was caught, *poor little 
beast, but our humanity was shortlived, wheu we found it was 
caught by one of our mess. He faking things easy, and lying 
like a log, caught the unsuspicious deer as it leapt over him. 
The next thing to think about was a w^sh, an^d*an overhauling 
of Icit, in case we might find some clean thipgs to change into. 
It certainly was unlucky at this stage io find that the * narl- 
band,’ who also did * ^hobie,' to whom some ten days before 
I Ilad given my clothes to wash, with five shillings payment in 
advance, at Teene, had lost them all. ^His excuse was 
that he was^too hurried at starting to pack up anything,—we 
certainly had a playful way of starting off on expedition ait an 
hour’s notice.' Npr, he complained, ha4 he any mode of con¬ 
veying these things over the 150 miles or so we had travelled 
since. This was a severe blow. Jienceforth with one suit only 
there was no loagef any possibility of having anything at the 
wash. * • • 

Shouldering what we<couId find, a towel and priceless piece 
of soap, avoiding the corporals, who were always wanting just 
a few men for justtajew fatigues, and the seijeants who were 
playing with a Field State,—an abstruse document that aspir¬ 
ed to shew where everyone was, whether here, or away, or sick 
or wounded or missing, whether with a good horse, or a sick 
horse or with no horse at ail,—shunning the adjutant, who 
always seemed to be wanting everything, we made our way 
down to the Crocodile River. We were careful to take our 
bearings as we went, as it is the easiest thing in the world to 
*lose your way in a big camp, and the harSest to find it again, 
for every mounted * lot ’ looks just the game, and, if you make 
enquiries as to the whereabouts of ypur own particular Regi¬ 
ment, you*sometimes get the most inconvenient reply, *' I’ve 
’eard of ’em.” The Crocodile River was very cold and very 
VOL. XCIIl] 39. 
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refreshing, and how necessary one* may gather from the fact 
that this was the nrst occasion we had been able to take even 
our boots off for twelve days. While we were bathing a New 
Zealander came down v'ith a big horse,*which had been wound¬ 
ed in yesterday’s sniping. He bai'hed .the bullet wound in his 
neck and seemed much relieved to find it healiug, for they had 
come ovhx from New Zealand together. 

Our ablutions over, we returned to camp, stopping to look at 
some hundreds of horses having a good time in a field of young 
oats, and evidently enjoying a rest as much as we did, some 
however already too tucked up even to graze.' We passed the 
Elswick battery with their splendid guns carrying their six and 
seven thousand yards as well as any of those of the Boers, and 
the cowguns, so called from the sixteen yoke of oxen that drew 
them so, exchanging a word here and there with'^the Tommies 
we pasjed^ we came to our lines, and were at once greeted by a 
round of abuse by the other fellows, who had had a rare old 
time fitting and receiving horse-shoes and nails and then having 
them all taken away again. This was in keeping with the best 
traditions of Lbcisden’s Horse and, as far as 1 could gather, 
of any other horse. * 

We .had now an hour or so to spare, In which to write a line 
home, or to visit the barber, or clean up the dinner serwce. 
This comprised at this time three battered and bent enamelled 
plates, a mug or two for soup, several old jam and Swiss milk 
tins, the lids of a few Army Ration tins, and a few odd spoons, 
knives and forks. The real epicure carried his tcnife, fork and 
spoon in his gaiter at aK times. There not being much time 
for cleaning up on the march, a muddy plate covered under 
the mud with the greese bf previous ,,repasts is hastily 
scraped and doused with water and, wiped clean before dinner, 
and after dinner is thrown down again in the mud to be re¬ 
covered next morning, and thrown as \\ is with others in like 
condition into an old oat-sack, which is dignified by the name 
of our * sub chiz ’ bag. This also holds oulr reserve stock of 
provisions, such as a tin or two of jam, mustard, curiy powder, 
etc., acquired during our last visit to a shop, with perhaps a 
pound or two of sago or rice or mealy fiour in paper bags, 
which sometimes burst, or got left out in the rain. We general¬ 
ly managed to hnve''some sort of a till with a top to it for our 
coffee, tea and sugar, an^ they would have been all right bad 
Dot the coffee so frequently got into the tea tin, and vue versdt 
and both into the sugar. 

On the strength of our luck, we had invited oiir very good 
friends and next door neighbours, the Bushmen, ,(Q. IVi. 1 ) 
to dine with us that’night, and soon after .sunset they came 
round to our fire. Very good fellow^ they were, and a very 
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genial dfnnor we had. Their stew •was ^ecellent—>the3r of 
course brought their own, and their coffee too, one of our mesa 
produced some eccellen^ cheroots afterwards, and we sat on 
into the night, smoking**sipping coffee an j telling stories, the 
hills all around lit up by.linei^f fire, and the sky illumiued by 
a glorious full moon. ^ 

Some of the bushmen's stories against themselves wdre most 
amusihg. They had as good a nRme as anybody for horsesteal¬ 
ing ana cattlelifting. One of them naively told us how one 
day he was walking through another Regiment^s lines, when a 
Serjeant spotted liim and gave the order ** stand to ^our hor¬ 
ses.” He said he was so overcome by the ' compliment,’ he 
could hardly acknowledge it. Another day at a midday halt, 
when the cowguns were brought back from watering, the dis- 
' ^acted officer hi chitfl|[e found one of the fattest and ^t was 
missing. He only just discovered it in time to save its life, 
and deprive the Bushmen of a feast. They told us so many 
thicks for changing a horse's marks, brands, colour, etc., that 
an .owner even should not recognise his ^wn horse, a’nd I looked 
anxiously towards my old chesnut to see if h»^vas still there. 
Others joined oftr widening circle as tlie morn rose higher. The 
whole camp seemed in excellent spirits. Sounds of revelry 
Wc^d in the still night air reached us from many a camp fire, 
snatches of song broken anon by outbursts of cheering ; 
elsewhere up (ose the strains of the Highlander's pipes. An 
Imperial Yeoman reeled by having evidently dined well and 
eminently happy. Rumour is busy that we are to join in the 
chase after De Wet, who is striking North. We wonder as we 
roll into our blankets when will be our next day of rest. 

Trooper K. 



' Art. X.—the life AND TIRfES OF AKBAR. • 

A KBAR, a trne type and vforthy representative of the 
Emperors of Delhi, succeeded his father Humayun in 
1556. He was contefnpdrar}r with Queen Elizabeth having 
reigned up to the year 1605*. To him belongs the credit of 
founding and consolidating the Moghul Empire in India. 
By wise policy and consummate skill he put an end to the 
long-standing conflict between Afghan and Moghul and< 
brought about a reconciliation between Mahornmedan and 
Hindu. The annals of his reign inaugurate a new era in the 
history of India. Although a mere boy when the succession 
devolved^upon him he had the moral Murage to disregard, 
the vicious counsels of Bairam Khan, his guardian and regent. 
Wiien Himu, a Hindu leader of the Afghans, who were 
defeated in.abatMe with the* army of A^bar, was brought 
a wounded prisoner toc the Emperor, Bairam exhorted him 
to kill the Hindh and win the title of Ghazi-ud-diii or Cham¬ 
pion of the Faith, Akbar refused to imbrue his hands with 
the blood of a helpless warrior, but the wicked regent did 
not scruple to behead him with his own sword. Havs^^g 
reached his eighteenth year Akbar threw off the pupilage 
and control of his gu.ardtan. The means he adopted to restore 
order <Mi Hindustan after two centuries of anarchy aAd misrule, 
showed that Akbar was a far-seeing statesman and an 
able commander. He' captured fortresses in the possession 
of the Afghans and stamped out disaffection amongst his 
own turbulent and troublesome chieftains. •• I^e also subdued 
and dethroned dynasties of indep.'^ndent Sultans who had 
built up kingdoms in Guzerat, Malwa anjd Bengal. 

It is unnecessary to enter into any detailed account of 
bis warlike exploits or the particulars of his life as these can , 
be easily had by reference to standard worKi 'of Indian history. 
We would only select such anecdotes and interesting matters 
as are calculatdd to throw light upon his character and 
general policy. Some traditions have been preserved which 
serve to sl)ow Akb^r's strength of ^character and hatred of 
dishonesty and deception illultrating at the same time the 
lawlessness which he had • to face. An officer named Adham 
Khan was sent to subdue a Sultan of Malwa. The Sultan 
fled at his approach leaving bis treasures behind. Adham 
Khan took possession "r>f Malwa with all th^ treasures left 
but kept back the Kinperor^s share of the spoil only .sendirtg a 
few elephants to Agra. Akbar managed to detect this conceal¬ 
ment and criminal misappropriation on the part of the officer 
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and punished him by recalling hipi and appointing another 
person as governor in his place. * 

The most arduous ta^ of Akbar had been to quell the 
frequent rebellions breaking out in the, different parts of the 
Empire. ’ .1 ^ 

The truth seems to be that the Mahommedan religion had 
lost its force. The brotherhood pf IsliAn could ^^ot bind 
Moghul, Turk, and Afghan ' into one united mass as it had 
united*the Arab tribes in the old wars ^ the Khalifat. The 
dismemberment of the Mahommedan Empire in India had 
begun two centbries before, at the fall of the Tuglhak dynasty 
and revolt of the Deccan. Under such circumstances Akbar 
called in the aid of a new power to restore peace in Hindu¬ 
stan and consolidate a new empire, and the policy which he 
pursued forms the. most important and interesting event in 
the'history of his reign. This policy was the poIicy*of equality 
of race attd religion which maintained the integrity of the 
*Moghul Empire for more than a century andPsince then has 
been the mainstay ofthe British Empire in India. • 

The first step in the work of amaigamati^ was the con¬ 
quest and pacification of the princes qf Rajputana, The 
Rajput league under the suzerainty of the Rana of Ohitor 
bound together by a system of inter-marriages. The policy 
of Akbar was to put the emperor in the room of the Rana ; 
to become j^imself the suzerain of the R§jput league and the 
commandeer of the RajpUt armies. To carry out this object 
he married .th*e daughters of the Rajas giving them daughters 
in return. Although this practice of* Akbar was considered 
as highly heterodox by the Mahommedans as it was not sanc¬ 
tioned by the K<1i|;an, and in thef teeth of violent opposition of 
the Rana who 'Aqpld not mingle his high.caste Kshattriya blood 
even with that of an em*p€ror, the majority of the Rajput 
princes adopted it add was raised to positions of honour and 
emolument by the emperor. 

Henceforth th^ae were two aristocracies in the Moghul 
Empire, and two armies. Each was distinct firom the other 
and acted as a balance against the other| The one was 
Moghul and Mahommedan ; the other was Rajput and Hindu. 
TiteVeligiuus antagonism between Mahommedan and Hindu 
was a positive gain tA Akbar. Mahommedaos could not 
always be trusted in a war against Mahommedan rebels ; 
and any scruples about fighting flllow-Mahommedans were 
a hindrance to Akbar in the suppre*ssion of a rdVolt. But 
no sucfi scruples existed between Mabommedans and Hindus, 
Mahommedaifb were always ready to fight idolatrous Rajas. 
The Rajputs, on the other hand, were always ready to fight 
Mabommedao rebels; aud they gloried especially in fighting 
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their heredttory enemies t^he bigoted Afghans who had dritoo 
their forefathers from their ancient thrones on the Ganges and 
Jumna. He thus played oflf the Hindus against the Mabom- 
medans and otre oersd to serve his own° purpose. 

Akbar pursued a conciliatory Q>olicy towards the Hindu 
princes and took care to proviae a career for them. He 
appointed his bro1clier*in>rlaw, the son of the Jaipur Raja, 
Governor of Punjab. Raja Man Sinha, also a Hindu relative, 
did good war servic# for Akbar from Kabul to Orissa and 
ruled as Governor of Bengal from 1598 to 1604. His great 
finance minister, Raja Todar Mall, was likewise a Hindu 
and carried out the first land settlement and survey of India. 
Out of 415 Mansabdars or Commanders of horse, 51 were 
Hindus. Akbar abolished Jaziah or tax on non-Musalmans 
as well as the tax on pilgrimages and placed alb bis subjects 
upon a political equality. He had the Sanscrit sacred books 
and ' epic poeq^s,’ as also the Bible translated into Persian and 
showed a keen interest in the religion of his Hindu subjects.' 
He respecte'd thefr laws, but he put down their inhuman 
rites. He forbade trial by ordeal and animal sacrifices. 

Akbar was the greatest, Moslem ruler that has ever ruled 
in India, and one of the wisest and noblest of sovereigns that 
the world has ever seen. His bravery in war was remarkablf, 
and he seemed indeed to be stimulated by an instinctive 
love of danger. His wonderful activity, his ^exhaustible 
energy and his great power of endurance were equally remark* 
able, and bafbed all opposition, and he has justly b^n called the 
real founder of the greut Moghul Empire. .His* administra¬ 
tive talents were also of a high order, and with the assistance 
of Musalman and Hindu ministers, he organised a perfect 
system of administration, and settled the lapd revenue of this 
great Empire after a careful adrvey. And lastly, he was 
enlightened and tolerant and catholic in his views. He looked 
upon all systems of religion with equal veneration, and held 
that people could obtain salvation by folbwing any religion. 
He was a patron of learning.' Urdu and Hindi poets received 
every assist&nce^. and encouragemeut from him. He was 
fond of music and invited Miyan Tansen from the court of 
Baghelkhund and conferred high honour on him. Akbar has 
often been dbscribed^ by his centem^raries as being proud 
and arrogant but clement, and affable. He was tall and band- 
some, broad in the chesft and long in the arms. His complexion 
was ruddy and nut-brown. He bad a good appetite and 
digestion, but was sparing as regards wine and flesh meat. 
He was remarkable for strength and courage. He was hostile 
to the Mahommedan religiqn. He broke up the power of the 
Ulama a collective body of orthodox' Mahommedan doctors. 
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H« conversed with teschers of ojher rejfgions—Brahmans, 
Buddhists end Pasis. He sent a letter to the Portuguese 
Viceroy at Goa. requesting that Christian fathers might be 
sent to teach him the tenets of Cijfistiajiity. Both Akbar and 
his minister Abtil Paal t professed the utmost lespect for 
Christianity; and Akbar even entered the Church and pros¬ 
trated before the image of Christ*; but'neither llhS Emperor 
nor His minister were sufficiently impressed with the truths 
of Chrl^iaUity to become baptised. 

Akbar indulged in religious experiences until he believed 
himself to be a representative of God. He founded a new 
religion known as the Divine Faith. He allowed himcelf to be 
worshipped as a type of royalty emanating from God, while 
he himself worshipped the suo in public as the most glorious 
Image of thd Almighty Being in the world. But in reality he 
was a strict monotheist. 

Akbar sought to better his subjects by measures of tolera- 
*tion as well as by improved social laws. He permitted the use 
of wine, but punishM intoxication. ^He gratified the Hindu 
subject by prohibiting the slaughter of cows.*^ He forbade the 
marriage of Hoys before they were sixteen. He permitted the 
marriage of Hindu widows, and did his best to put a stop to 
vjtidow burning. ln> after-life he tried to check the practice of 
polygamy amongst the Mahnmmedans. 

The daily Jife of Akbar and his Court may be gathered from 
three institutions of Moghul origin. They were known as the 
Jharoka, thq burhar and the Ghusal-khana; id English par¬ 
lance they would be known as the window, the audience hall, 
and the dressing room. At the Jharoka Akbar used to worship 
the sun and was lymself worshi|fped by the multitude assembled 
below; from fhf window also he inspected troops, horses, 
elephants and camels and w*as entertained with the combats 
of animals. The Durbar was the hall of audience where 
the Emperor disposed of petitions, administered iustice and 
received Rajas, Ameers and Ambassadors. The Ghusal-khana 
was a private assembly held in the evening in a pavilion be¬ 
hind the Durbar Court. None were admitted excepting the 
ministers and such grandfes as received special invitations. 

* Akbar is famous for' having introduced a land settlement 
into his dominions. It ihouldtbe explained that Under Moghul 
rule all lands were treated as tli^ property of the Emperor. 
They were divided irtto two classes, Khalisa and Jaghir. The 
Khalisa lands were those held by the Emperor as his own 
demesnes, and paid a yearly rent to «him. The Jagliirs were 
estates given* in lieu of salaries.* In this way Jaghirs were 
given to queens and princesses in the* imperial harem, to 
governors, ministers and grandees. Every Jaghir paid a 
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fixed yearly rent to the Ejnperor ; and* all that could be collect¬ 
ed above this arriount belonged to the Jaghirdi^r .or holder 
of the Jaghir. 

Akbar employed a I^,indu named Xodar Mall to make a 
revenue settlement; in otb^ wot(|^s to fix the yearly payments 
to be made by holders of the land. All' lands were measured 
whether cultivated dt uncultivated. Every piece of land yield¬ 
ing a yearly income of Bs. 25,000 was placed under the charge 
of an officer known as a Erori; the object being to bfidg un¬ 
cultivated lands into cultivation.^ 

We have the authority of Sir William Huntdr to state tha^ 
Akbar's revenue system was based on the ancient Hindu 
customs and survives to this day. He first executed a survey 
or actual measurement of the fields. His officers then found 
out the produce of each acre land and settled the Govern¬ 
ment share amounting to one-third of the gross produce. 
Finally they fixed the rates at which this share of the crop 
might be commuted into a ^money payment. These pro-'' 
cesses, known as the land settlement. Were at first repeated 
every year. But,to sa^e the peasant from the extortions 
and vexations incident to an annual enquiry,* Akbar's land 
settlement was afterwards made for ten years. His officers 
strictly enforced the payment of a thii;id of the whole p^ 
duce ; and Akbar’s land revenue from Northern India exceeded 
what the British levy at the present day. From his fifteen 
Provinces including Kabul beyond the Afghan irqptier, and 
Khandesh id Southern India he demanded fdUrteen millions 
sterling per annum ; or excluding Kabul, Kha,ndesh, and Sind, 
twelve and-a-half millions. The British land tax from a much 
larger area of Northern India was only twelve millions in 1883. 
Allowing for the difference in area and in purchasing power 
of silver, Akbar’s tax was about tlir^e times the amount which 
the British take. Two later Returns shoW the land revenue of 
Akbar at sixteen and-a-half and seventeen and-a-half millions 
sterling. The Provinces had also to support a local militia 
in contradistinction to the regular royal army, at a cost of 
at least twelve tpillions sterling.* Excluding both Kabul and 
Khandesh, Akbar’s demand from the soil of Northern India 
exceeded twenty-two millions sterling per annum under the two 
items of land revenue and mijlitia <«$s. There were also a 


• (The Permanent Settlement of Bengal does not exclude such an addi¬ 
tional Imperial Military Ce^s, and were this to be imposed and collected, 
in proportion to its population and land revenue,—say, some ten millions 
sterling annually—it would *^8^11 the outcry against tlm Settlement and 
the injustice thereby done to thd rest of India. Else the oettlepient itself 
is sure to be overhauled isoon, as Land-Legislation is the order of the day 
all over India.*— Ed., C.i?.] 
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number of miscellaneous taxes. Akbar’s total revenue is esti¬ 
mated at foAy-two millions. 

The latter years of Akbar were embittered by the rebellion 
of his eldest son which \Vas in fact a M^ommedan insurrection 
against his apostasy. It was suppressed and Akbar became 
outwardly reconciled to his son; but he .was appegrently a 
changed man. He abandoned heresy and scepticism and re¬ 
turned the Mabommedan faith*. He died in October 1605, 
aged sixty-four. 

The first elem^t of civilisation is free and easy communica¬ 
tion ; and during the greater part of the seventeenth century 
this was by no means wanting in India. The roads and postal 
arrangements which prevailed throughout the Moghul Empire 
during the reigns of Shah Jehan and Aurangzeb, were quite as 
advq^ced, if no*t more so, than those of France during the reign 
of Louis XIV or those of England under Oliver Cromwell and 
^harlcs II. 

The administration, of civil jhstice of every tO)v/i was con¬ 
ducted by the Nawab and that of criminal justice by the Kot- 
wal. The Nawab was assisted by a Kazi repuled to be learn¬ 
ed in Mahommedan law ; and there w^s always a Mullah or 
Mtifti who superintended all matters pertaining to the Mahoin- 
marian leMgion. Thel^Iawab generally rendered speedy justice, 
If a man sued another for a debt, he had either to show an 


obligation or* produce two witnesses, or fake an oath. If he 
was a Ciir>>tiaB he swore on the Gospels ; if a A^ahomraedan 
he swore on the Koran ; and if a Hindu he swore on the Cow. 
The Kotwal discharged the functions of Magistrate and Judge 
and was also head of the poljce and superintendent of the 
prison. While ^oKotwal maintained peace and order in the 
town an officer known aa jhe Fauzdar carried out the same 
duties in the surrounding country. Tl»e Fauzdar exercised the 
same authority in the district that the Kotwal exercised in the 


town. All revenue questions had been left to an officer called 
the Dewan. It vvas*The duty of this officer to receive all collec- 


. tions of revenue, to pay all salaries, including that of the 


Subahdar or Nawab, and devote his whole* attention to the 


remit^^ance of the largest possible yearly balance to the im¬ 
perial tif^asury at Delhi. , . . 

The Emperor was the sole Tountain of all honour, rank and 


titles throughout the Empire, Theje rev aids were so eagerly 
• coveted that grandees were often ready Cb sacrifice the* greatest 


part of their wealth to obtain them. They were never heredi¬ 
tary, but they ylevated the grandee J'oi^ the time being above 
hislbllowfi in the eye of the whole court, and were thus always 
received with the utmost pride and gladness of heart. Many a 
•Subahdar or Nawab driven to the verge of rebellion by insult 
, VOL. CXIII.] 46 
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or neglect, has'l'b^en brought within the pale of loyalty and 
devotion by the receipt of an empty title and a drel^ of honour 
from the Great Moghul. Mr. J. T. Wheeler has recorded a 
correct and impartial view of Moghul* administration in his 
history of India. The character of the .Moghul administration 
is confounded with that of the reigning sovereign ; and if the 
£mperor*is self-wilied, self-indulgent, and vicious like Jehangir 
or Shah Jehan, the conclusion Is drawn that theadminisfration 
is equally selfish and tyrannical and regardless of the welfare 
of the masses. But this inference would be^ fallacious. The 
Smperor was certainly a despot; his will was law and his 
influence was great for good or evil. The local Viceroy may 
have been corrupt and grasping to the last degree. But the 
Moghul administration was not the handiwork of individuals or 
generation^ ; it was the growth of centuries 'kneaded into 
shape by the experience of ages, hedged around by checks 
which are not always visible to the historian, and controlled by 
the latent force of custom, habit and public opinion to which 
the most tfesjjotic priijces are occasionally compelled to bow. 
The Moghul Emperors, especially Akbar, followed the policy of 
equality and fair pldy wh'lch, although solemnly declared by the 
Royal-Proclamation of 185S as the policy which ought to be 
pursued in India, is seldom carried into effect by the enlight¬ 
ened English Government. 

Akbar came to' the throne when the country was suffering 
unde^a confusion of claims, not with swelling professions and 
elaborate promises on lips and avarice at heart, but with a calm 
determination to adjust'thc disputed rights bbtween the ruleis 
and the ruled. To have brought together and reconciled con¬ 
flicting elements of the Empire ; to have formed!., out of distinct 
and alien races, hostile creeds, and exclusive nationalities, a 
homogeneous people, is not the only merit of Akbar and other 
Moghul rulers of India. To them we owe the perfect develop¬ 
ment and, preservation of that matchless municipal system_ 

the village community—which left the people’ of India in the 
enjoyment of the larger measure of real freedom under the * 
most despotic occupiers of the Delhi throne than has been 
enjoyed by other peoples living under freer constitutions, . To 
them we owe that., magnificent lan^ system under which 
agriculture flouri'^hed and vvealtii increased in spite ofiapacious 
proconsuls and desolating civil wars and ruinous invasions. 
To them Jwe owe that early land settlement which, in accuracy, * 
completeness, and magnitude, far surpasses all the settlements 
yet effected by British Statesmanship in India. 

And hence the late lamen'led Mr. Robert Knight, the Bayard 
of Indian Journalism' said ; “ A veiy remaikable settlement of 
the land was made in the time of the Emperor Akbar. by his 
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great Minister Todar Mall, whose assessments, I found, were 
not empi^ic^I, and put our own entir^y to Shame. He began 
by instituting a careful and minute record, in all the provinces 
of 'the Empire, of the. actual yield of^the soil, and he had the 
enquiry protracted over^a <;y<:le of nineteen years, before he 
ventured to affirm the average returns to the cultivator’s indus¬ 
try.” , • • 

Many sources of income now open to the English were to 
Akbar*Seaied. He had no revenue from stamps, no monopoly 
in opium and salt. It would have been well,” say Dr. Sambhu 
^hundra Mukhefrjic, if the Anglo-Indian Statesman could 
profit by the precedent of their Mahommedan predecessors. 
But instead of taking advantage of the experience of centuries, 
they have pursued a policy of their own whose mischief of 
irritating the people is not counterbalanced by even the paltry 
recdrmmendation of cheapness. Every Governor-General from 
Lord Teignmouth to Viscount Canning has declared himself 
^or what has been termed ' the pajtriarchal system/ and has tried 
to sitape the Government accordingly. What is insisted on as 
the chief merit of this system, nam<*ly, it e;palbles the ruling- 
body to watebover every minute proceeding of the people, is, 
w.e stibmit, its chief defect. Under the patriarchal theory, the 
C^vernment and its subjects stand in the relation of parent and 
children. It is, we believe, open to the feeblest intellect to 
perceive that a system which pretends to giye the people a sort 
of earthly providence in their rulers should be necessarily very 
vexatious and v*ery expensive.” * • 

According*to the Ayin Akbari th(» total revenue of the 
Moghul Emperors was forty-two millions sterling including all the 
petty taxes- With this sum they managed an empire like 
India, and a sta!h^ing army of three lakhs of men without any 
further taxation. They afsd built such magnificent buildings 
as the Tajmchnl, Jumifia Musjid and others which cost them an 
immense sum of money. No doubt a source of their income 
was plunder. YcB,..the Moghuls too were not abo^e looting, 
but they looted the enemy—never their subjects. It was not 
plunder or no plunder that made all the /lifferences in the 
financial results of Moghul and British Rule in India. The 
Mahdmmedan rulers of the country did not rob Peter to pay 
Paul. • . * • • 

Their Government spent a good deal of money on useless 
works, but the money still remained in ,the country. Agricul¬ 
ture flourished, trade and commerce went on smoothly as far as 
knowledge of the people permitted, famines, the high prices 
of food, the esftinction of the aristocracy and of various indus¬ 
tries, anS, above all, incessant drain of money, have, in our 
time, produced a degree 01 misery that never existed under the 
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Hindu, or the Moghul, Tippo Sahib or the Peshwa. The 
English civilians ai^ practically so many money*recrui(ers sent 
to India. India is the great market-place where Englishmen 
sell not only their commodities, but al^o their talents at -an 
enormous price—not a*t the desy'e. of the people but through 
the interposition of the Government. Indian weavers, oilmen, 
paper-makers, blacksmiths, and many others are starving and 
fast disappearing. , 

‘'In our insular impatience of every national institution/' 
says Mr. Eobert Knight, “ that differed from our own, our 
rule has been one sustained effott to fuse and re-cast every¬ 
thing in India, in the moulds of English thought, feeling, and 
development. In our impatience of what we despised for no 
other reason than that we did not understand it, we have 
broken down every relation of class to class, and . disintegrated 
the whole social and political life of the people. The subver¬ 
sion of Native Rule, and the substitution of a rule of foreigners 
in its stead, was a va t revolution in itself; while not content 
with the change in the life of the people, tve have set ourselves 


to remodel every institution upon Western, and, indeed, English 
ideas. And the result is what might have been Lforetold The 
people arc docile and accustomed by long ages of submirsion 
to obey their rulers blindly. They have confoimed to qur 
rules and regulations without a thought of actively resisting 
us ; and to-day India piesents the spectacle of a vast and 
noble tree that has been tom up from the soil, wliil^e every leaf 
drops*and withers fioin the disruption of its rodts.”^ 

.Kailas Ciiundma KanjIlal, h.l. 


® [We suppose the Permanent Settlement, for instance, is one of the old 
great roots torn up; that hasf'cndered " extinct (see a few lines above this 
quotation) the aristocracy; ” that has “drained all the lAoney;” thaf has 
“ produced misery that npver existed under the Hindu and otffers 'and 
at the expense of which *' English Ci\ ilian money-recruiters are seat to 
India. ( ! ! ! Ed,, C.H.J 



. Art. XL—ram BODH MUNI—A STORY OF 

tAe i^imalatas. 

O N a bright October morning in the year 1815—to trans¬ 
late it from the more formidable ^871, Vikramaditya, 
as a Hindu would write it—two persons, a girl and a youth, sat 
in the* shade of a stone temple in the quiet hamlet of Faras- 
pur, in Western NepauU The youth had seen nineteen sum- 
/ners, eadh of Which had helped in some degree to add 
manliness to his features, and a grace of bearing which of 
itself would have told him high-born had the Brahmanical 
cord which hung over his shoulder been wanting : he was taller 
than most Nepalese youth, and seemed in the sight of the 
br6Wn-eyed girl seated near him, like some fair, tall pine tree 
of her native forests ; a blush overspread his face, and the 
^brightness of his eye did not come from the single fact that 
he had been left in charge of the temple while hii? father had 
gone with the other villagers to the ^reat f#ii*at Jawalpur in 
an adjoining valley. , • 

girl was thirteen, as fair and beautiful as a Nepalese 
^1 could be—which is saying a great deal. Her veil was 
partly thrown back, revealing a face not soon forgotten when 
once seen, illuminated by eyes of deepest rown and adorned 
with a mqpfh that spoke at once of sweetness and strength. 
Her fair che^s were suffused with red and her fraihe was 
thrilling with excitement; but a few moments before she had 
entered the temple door, her hands filled with the loveliest 
ferns and moun^in-flowers which she had reverently pre¬ 
sented as an oflfg’ing to the rude stone idol, accompanying it 
as usual with a lotah of wat€r brought from the neighbouring 
stream the music of whose falling waters was still in her ears 
as she worshipped : her pious request inaudibly spoken, she 
had struck the h>w-hung temple bell as she had^done from 
early childhood, and had passed out to the stone platform 
where her lover and betrothed was sitting. . 

The two were alone. A gentle breeze was sweeping through 
tlie ifiajestic /^^^»/tree which ornamented the temple courtyard 
and playing with the tedder baanches of the holy Basil {Tulsf) 
near which the lovers sat; two <^oves were hovering near 
each other in the singing peepul^ happy in the freshness and 
fragrance of the bright autumn morning. Ordinarily the 
courtyard would not have been empty of worshippers at this 
hoj*r, but the Sttractions of the fair»at Jawalpur had influenced 
airnost all the men and boys of the village to leave their homes 
for the day. In front of the stone houses the diligent matrons 
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were attending to their etyly morning duties, some cleansing 
the brass vessels, scfine hulling the rice in the well-worn, iron¬ 
like rocks, and others carrying vessels of water from the 
village spring : children , were playing .in the stones and dirt; 
while in the terraced rice-fields b^ow .the old women were 
watching the grazing herds making tHe most of the white 
stubble " * 

" Oy Piyare,” said the girl, with tremulous tones, Dearest 
one, how much 1 have risked to see your face this mOrliing 1 
Last night I overheard father telling mother of your going 
to India—to-morrow—are you going so sooif as to-morrow ?, 
This morning before he started to the fair 1 asked him as 
persuasively as I could if I might not go to your home to-day 
and bid you farewell, but of course he refused—' it would 
make talk ; ’ at going he charged mother to caie for me, but 
O, Piyare, \vhat could I do—I bribed the house-woman vCho 
told me you were here, and under pretence of going to see 
my cousin Lakshmi I got an hour’s leave—the old woman is' 
waiting outside the courtyard—and here' 1 am dying to see 
your brave face bnoe more ! ” 

“ Well done, my dittle, Kamini 1 " said the youth, with un¬ 
feigned admiration in his look: “ No one but my own sw^'^t 
Kamini would have risked so much for such a worthless on^. 
Tire day has dawned again since your feet crossed the thresh¬ 
old yonder: your e5»es bewilder one with their, brightness: 
the birds have ceased'singing to hear you talk ! ” r 

The "girl’s 'eyes fell and her cheeks tingled’’ at the hearty 
words of praise. But** are you really going to India ? ” 
said she, looking anxiously at her lover’s face. 

“Yes, precious one,” said 'ne: *‘my unqic, the contractor, 
who lives at Newalgarh, has been epmmissioned by our great 
ruler the Maharajah to go to Benares, as our holy Kashiji is 
so often called now-a-days, to build a temple there: the 
Maharajah gives two /d/t/is of rupees and uncle is to have it 
finished w’ithin two years. I go to be hk 'assistant, and at 
the same time to perfect myself in Sanskrit in that famous 
place where the glory of the saints and sages is only eclipsed 
by the beauty of the holy Ganges which sweeps past the rich 
and blessed city 1 ” . 

“And you * return * when ? ” -asked* the girl with nervous 
tones, the tears filling her pyes. 

“ Alas, J must be absent at least two years, perhaps three,” 
was the reply : “As village priest, for such they say I, am to 
be on my return—it behOt/es me to look deep into the well of 
knowledge ; when I return I shall open a Sanskrit school, *.nd 
tlie sloias of our gulden Vedas will be chanted here in this 
luvely hamlet of ours as never before; besides I must visit 
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some of the sacred shrines of India—Aj^dhiya, Bindrabun, 
and, if >possible, Hardwar—so I fear I must leave you three 
years.’* 

■" 0 , Pjyare, Piyare? my heart fails me," said the maiden 
in a voice full of tears.; “You go so far, you stay so long— 
and—I love you so *’—the head dropped Jower and^the words 
seemed spoken to the Basil plant. 'Looking up, she continued, 
“ Btft I must be brave as well its you. Are you sure you will 
still love me and think of me and come back to me ?” 

'* Sure" echoed the youth : Are j^ou sure the sun is shining; 
•are you sure tAis is a peepul tree and not a pine; are you 
sure the brook yonder is flowing down towards the sacred 
Sarju ? Yes, dearest one, I am yours, and for your sake 1 
go that you may some day be very proud of your Punditji 
returned fronfl Benares I ” , 

Silence fell on them, while the cooing doves in the tree 
above sang a gentle love-song: tears were in the lovers* eyes 
* and their hearts were strangely moved. 

. Kamini rose tremblingly and step{:^d nearer her betrothed : 
her eyes as she stood were on a level with Ms. “ Dear heart," 
said she, “ be hot angry if I ask a great faVour before you go— 
nsiAy I have a kiss from your lips ? ’* 

^There could be but one answer ; their eyes, their lips, their 
souls met. The birds stopped singing, the wind ceased to 
blow : never, before had the tall peepul or'the lowly Basil seen 
such a sight. , , • 

“Take this from me, O Piyare.” said the girl, “ keep it, wear 
it; whenever you see it let it tell you that Kamini lives for 
you, loves you, and will neve^ love another so long as the 
sun and moon^and stars endure”—and dropping a parcel in 
his hand she turned and rysj^ed out of the door into the narrow 
street where the old sprvant was waiting in dumb amazement. 

Ram Bodh, the youth, watched the departing figure, long¬ 
ing to call the maiden back ; once he shouted, but she had 
crossed the thresBold : only the doves heard ; they were 
frightened and flew away. The young Brahmin opened the 
parcel. Carefully removing various coverings of silk cloth he 
came at last to a beautifully carved trident made of gold, 
healing an inscription vjfith but a singIe.word,-^“ Kamini :" 
tears came into his eyes agdin as he replaced the precious 
love-token in its wraps, and carcfuHy concealed it about his 
person. He had hardly done this whcil a company of travellers 
thrust their feet across the threshold of the temple enclosure 
shouting the ^praises of Mahadco^ tAe god they had come to 
wQAhip; the meditations of the young,priest were brought 
abruptly to a close as he arose to superintend the worship of 
the travellers. 
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The uncle and nephew left their homes, on the appointed 
day, followed by the blessings of their fellow-townsmen, who 
joined in beseeching all the gods and goddesses to speed them 
on their way and give them glorious success in the very meri¬ 
torious work they were about to Undertake. The Maharajah 
gave them an escort^ to the British territory, from which point 
the way ‘ was open and <the!r progress unimpeded. They 
tarried several days in Ajudhiy^ “ the Invincible/’ bathing in 
the sacred Sarju, and worshipping in the beautiful stone temple 
built but recently by the father of the Maharalah whose pious 
wish they had undertaken to carry out. Passing on by easy 
stages, they came to Kashi the thrice holy city, centre of the 
great Hindu world, the jewel of Hindustan. The uncle at 
once set about building the temple: agents were dispatched 
for stone, artists engaged, workmen employed, and in course 
of time the temple was finished, one among the many which 
crowd the banks of* the sacred Ganges. The report and 
accounts were prepared, ready to submit to the Maharajah 
whose zeal in tl^e enterpi;ise had never flagged. 

Ram Bodh had grown taller, stronger and wiser. The 
treasures of Sanskrit? lore had been opened to Kim for h^ had 
the real-key—a love of study ; he had sat at the feet of the n?ri«t 
celebrated Sanskritists : he had denied himself many a pleasuc'* 
that he might find knowledge ; he had visited the great temples, 
the famous shrines,' the most renowned monasteries of the 
day: ^^^d talked with the holiest ascetics, drKdcing in at 

every place the spit it of Hinduism and becoming more and 
more zealous therefor ev&ry year. Regularly, at long intervals, 
he had had word from his village home : his father had died 
a year after the son left for India, and his second son, Sri Ram, 
had been put in charge of the temple. Kamini sent tender 
messages of love: and Ram Bodh at last began to count the 
months, the weeks, the days, when he should again sit in the 
shadow of the temple at Paraspuf and hear the village news ; 
when he should sec his betrothed ; wherf he should take her 

to his home to be his own»-and for ever. 

* « « * • 

“ But tell me, brother, how did it happen,” demanded Ram 
Bodh as he paced .up and down the temple courtyard, the 
outer door of which had been se(?Urely fastened : five years had 
passed since he receivedr the golden trident, and he had just 
returned to his home. ” 

“ O, impatient one, I have told you thrice—but hold, you do 
well to be angry—the greKt Mahadeo curse me if J diminish the 
fire of your wrath a single grain : have patience and 1 ,will ^tell 
you again. It was k month ago—our annual festival when 
the women go singing and begging—you remember ? Rajah 
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Ranjit Siogh, who, atnce your deparAire, has grown to be a man 
and ha^ succeeded bis father as owner of all these valleys^ 
this fiend, this devil, must needs pass through our hamlet while 
the woman were singidg: l|e caught blit a glance of Kamini’s 
face—O, brother, how sball I tell you—and turning to his 
attendants he swore by all the jg;ods that she should be his 
wife : no one heard it but an ,old servant of ours who told 
us the. next day. That night Kamini*s father’s house was 
attacked, he resisted, he and his wife were killed outright, and 
Kamiiii was carried away to the Rajah—may the gods curse 
•him! By bribes and threats he compelled the priests of 
Kamgarh to marry them the next day. We tried to rescue 
her but failed : I have done nothing since but pray to the gods 
and ask thejn to bring you home—alas! alas ! this wicked 
world I ” 

Ram Bodh could not speak: his grief overcame him ; he con- 
• tinued walking up and down while the pale moon hastened 
over the mountain-top out of si^t and only the sfars were left: 
the young man's heart was slowly 4)reaking»; the moon had 
sunk in his he^ivens. * 

Midnight found the two brothers sitting side by side ■ under 
\\ihpeepul tree, planning revenge and rescue: their wo/ds were 
J#w, and none but tlie sacred tree heard the oath they took as 
they separated at last. 

Three days later a little company—-fhe hamlet was not 
large—stoft quietly out at night and took /heir way to 
Ramgarh, a dozen miles away, whgre Rajah Ranjit Singh 
was halting: the young men were armed in the usual 
Nepalese fashion with short swords : they hastened on hardly 
speaking, the two brothers leading the way, their hearts aflame 
with grief and They bad kept their counsel so well that 

as they thought, no» one knew of their departuie; but money 
can do ail things ; the Rajah had bought two men in Paraspiir 
and set them as ^pies : these heard of the proposed* attack as 
Ram Bodh and his friends left the hamlet, and, taking a 
shorter, steeper road, they hurried away in the night to warn 
the Rajah, arriving at his camp only half an fiour before Ram 
^odh* The Rajah awoke and armed himself; his attendants did 
the same, and when the attacking party roshed upon the camp 
they found themselves overmatched two to one. Both brothers 
fell wounded: Ram Bodh, who h&d aimed a blow at the 
Rajah, was felled to the earth by a strong swordsmah. “ Well 
done, Sher Singh 1" shouted the Raiah, a hundred rupees 
for that blow: look well to the* dog, if not dead, bind him 
fas^uiitil* to-morrow when he shall be pi^t out of the way- 
only one escaped ? Let him go, the rest are done for 1 '' 

Ram Bodh was siezed at once and carried to the small tent 
. , VOL. CXIIL] 41 
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known in the camp as “Ihe jail." where he was made over to 
two guards with strict orders to keep him fast. The Rajah 
hastened to the women’s quarters where the shrieks of waiting- 
maids were loud and piteous, each thinking her -end had 
come. To Kamini’s enquiries he said curtly and with peculiar 
emphasis, A gang' of wretches from your village, Ram Bodh 
and his brother they say, attacked ns. Thanks to mother 
Devi they are all dead : let the women cease screaming ; ” and 
thus saying, he hurried away to the great tent, and, well satis¬ 
fied, fell asleep. 

The mention of her lover’s name had roused to life the 
captive maiden, now a woman grown and fair as Eve; her 
soul sank at the dreadful news she had heard, but revived 
presently when one of her attendants reported that Ram Bodh 
was not dead but only wounded and was a prisoner in the 
jail." She kept her heart still by a mighty effort and feigned 
sleep: her most trus worthy attendant, who like her had reason, 
to hate the - Rajah, managed to put out all the lights quietly, 
and before half un,hour had passed Kamini’s gold had silenced 
the two guards at ^ the jail," and lifting the curtain, she 
touched the disheartened prisoner, who was fast recovering 
from the effects of the blow he had received. 

** It is I, love,’’ said a low, musical voice that thrilled lYfs 
soul, “ I am yours still, but I cannot escape—I have risked 
life to come here—fly^at once—leave Nepaul—do' not try to 
rescue *me—the gods keep you—take this and < thil—and she 
was gone. 

Ram Bodh staggered to his feet and ran : the purse of gold 
he hid in his dress, and as he d'd so he felt a ring which he 
thrust in the purse. He knew the camp And the mountains 
about, and managed somehow to make his Way to a hiding- 
place in a rocky cavern known only to h:s brother and himself. 
To his surprise he found his brother there, wounded and bleed¬ 
ing from several severe cuts ; daylight found him tearing his 
clothes into strips with which to bind up his brother’s wounds. 

The following night they separated. I must give her up,” ■ 
said Ram Bodh, “ my life will not be safe here now : that fiend 
will never rest while 1 live. Alas ! alas 1 my darling Ka,mini I 
1 go to-night, far a'way to the west, t'owards Badrinath ; there 
in those lofty snows pcihaps my wounded spirit can find rest 
—perhaps I can die.^ Tell no one; let people count me 
dead—brdve brother, farewell "—and he tore himself away 
and hurried down the mpuntain-side. 

Sri Ram kept himself .hidden for weeks and months ; a 
reward was offered for his head ; he decided at last to leave 
his native land and betake himself to India ; he did not even 
return to the hamlet to bid farewell to his mother ; and thus 
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the word spread through the village ^nd province that.both the 
brother® had perished in the attack on Ranjit Singh. 

That cruel despot on the day after the attack when he found 
that his prisoner was gone was furious,with anger ; the guards 
were ordered up and (jncstibiied j on their making some lame 
excuse Sher Singh was called in, their noses were cut off, and 
they were turned out of the camp) the Rajah^ doubled the 
number of his guards and sft once moved his cainp to the 
opposite side of the province, never coming near Faraspur 
again. 

Ram Bodh made his way, heart sore and weary from Nepaul 
to Kumaon and on into Garhwal. At last he came within 
sight of the glistening peaks of Badrinath and Kedarnath, still 
far away on ttie horizon across many a ridge and valley; with 
renewed purpose he pressed on, but the strain upori his mind 
and body was excessive, and one evening as he threw himself 
* down on a grassy knoll near a mountain ’spring he felt the 
touch of fever upon 'him ; by midnight he was with the 
burning torment, and at break of day ne wast d&lirious; the end 
would soon have come had it not been •that a company m 
pilgrims encamping near the spring found him and adnynistered 
yiedicine ; one of their number, attracted by the noble bearing 
of the fever-striken man, decided to stay and nurse him and 
on the morrpw the others passed on. ■ 

By slowtdegfees the patient recovered, *but the look of youth 
and strength and high purpose had passed from his face Teaving 
in its stead a look of pain and thwarted design; in the waning 
of a single moon, the man of five-and-twenty had become fifty. 
When he awaked from his lodg sleep he found to his delight 
that the sacreef shrines to^yards which he had been journeying 
were immediately ig front* of him, seemingly but a day s dis¬ 
tance, thirty or forty miles away. Rousing himself he heard 
from his faithful friend the story of his illness and hastened to 
render thanks foVliis great kindness; as the two men talked 
their hearts were bound together, and the younger,^ seeing a 
pundit before him at once claimed the piivilege of discipleship 
which was granted. When he wished to know his new-found 
(eac^ier's name Ram J^odh hesitated ; a far-off look came into 
his eyes; he said to himself, “•! have died, why riot let the old 
name die?” and turning to the ^ther he said, “Call me 
Mahadeo Das if you like, but do not ask whence I came 
or whsit has happened me—the past is sealed.” The young dis¬ 
ciple learned,^0 more. •' 

.Ram J 3 odh—-or Mahadeo Das asfhe was now called—could go 
no further. One night as he tried to steep, a plan came to 
him ; the next morning he told his disciple that they would 
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build a temple on the spot and consecrate it to Mahadeo. 
Kamini's gold was* still in her purse aud he decided that it 
should thus be used. Workmen were called, the mountain 
sides above and below* were relieved- of part of,their jrrch 
deposits I stone was placed upon stSne, .and in a short time the 
temple, modelled affer the one at Paraspur, was finished : the 
image, brought from the rockv bed of the Ganges seven miles 
away, was set up, the sacred billl, carved in stone, placed' out¬ 
side and a Basil cutting carefully set in front. 

As time passed the new temple so eligibly located attracted 
many pious pilgrims on their way to Badrinath'; a tall bamboo 
surmounted by a scarlet banner was daily to be seen and indi¬ 
cated the place of worship. Mahadeo Das became noted for 
his sanctity and learning. His knowledge of Sanskiit, his 
uniform kindness and quietness of disposition, his words of 
council and exhortation won him many friends, and in a few 
years he had a dozen or more resident disciples besides scores 
of others, who in admiration of his great ability besought him 
to enroll them as disciplgs even though they went their ways; 
many of them to distant parts of India. 

The Government gave the sad-faced pundit* a few acres of 
ground.rent free, above and below the temple ; a kind official 
visiting the beautiful spot presented the owner with a number*^ 
fruit trees and encouraged him to enlarge his garden into an 
orchard ; while to ‘accommodate the pilgrims v^ho came and 
went, this same official caused a rest-house to bp buCIt in front 
of the temple! Mahadeo Das seemed dead to the world ; he 
became an ascetic in tha[i: he never left the temple grounds ; he 
talked but little, he never laughed; most of his time was 
spent in poring over the leaves'of the Vedas^ a splendid copy 
of which he had ordered from Benar^es by oneLof his disciples. 
Two small rooms formed his home ; in. the outer he ate, read 
and slept ; the inner room was kept locked and he was seldom 
known to enter it. 

• * • n r • 

Sri Ram, leaving Nepaul, spent five years in an ascetic 
school at Benares ; he had found but little difficulty in gaining 
entrance to the brotherhood and was content to sit from^ day 
to day* seemingly unconscious of the world ; his hair'grew 
long and watS carefully coiled* on liis head, his garb was in 
keeping with his profession ; at the end of the five years his 
face had changed and no one would have recognized him as 
the stalwart youth of Paraspur. He spent another five years 
In pilgrimage, visiting alk the shrines of India, jesting at one 
place half a year, at anothef three months, at others, a shorter 
time ; he came at last to Hardwar and made his way up the 
Gauges to Badrinath and Kedarnath. Here he sought anxi- 
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ously for tidings of his brdther, but Ui vain. ''No Ram Bodh 
had come among the fathers to live/’ said tlfey : " he may have 
come and gone, who can tell-—thousands are doing that every 
ye’ar.” He fell in with* a party of Nepalese pilgrims who told 
him—he pretending tp be* of Hindustani birth—of Mahadeo 
Das the holy man at Kinkwala ; and after a time he consented 
to return with them to the sacred place. * 

Eiftering the temple, Sri Ratn recognized his brother even 
chang*edf as he was, but made no sign. That night the two met 
at the spring when all the others were asleep ; their hands were 
clasped in lover-fashion as they sat talking. Each told the 
story of the ten years ; neither had seen or heard of Kamini. 
The mention of her name and of their native village caused 
Sri Ram to reveal to his brother a plan which had long been 
taking shape* in his mind—to return to Paraspur and take up 
his abode there as an ascetic—if for nothing else to look upon 
^the beautiful valley, to see the sun rise over the mquntain ridge, 
to hear the music of ^the waterfarll as in former days, but to re¬ 
main unknown to the people—and,, if possible,* to help his 
brother. • 

Thej^ parted in the morning, Sci Ram going on with the 
pilgrims. Mahadeo Das shut himself up in the inner room, 
Opting nothing all day, not even reading his beloved Vedas ; 
when he came out the next morning he seemed to his disciples 
still more tepder-hearted, graver if possible than before. 

Sri Raifi ig course of time reached Paraspur and went 
through the • streets with begging-bowl asking films. l*fo one 
recognized him ;* with his tiger’s skin,* umbrella and begging- 
bowl, his sole possessions, he took up his abode near the old 
temple under a, ptepul whicli had been a favourite with his 
brother and himeelf when, they were boysj the music of the 
waterfall hushed hiip to ’sleep every night ; his manifest 
sanctity brought him many offerings; and in a short time 
" Xhakiir Da.s,” as he was called, became known throughout the 
entire valley; old ^nd young flocked to him to receive his 
blessing. 

• » * , • 

Tlje end of the ten years found Kamini still in the Rajah's 
palace, ranking flrst of jill his wives. S^e was more a pri¬ 
soner than a queen : she scorned his love, abd after a few 
years of waiting he was compelledt to admit that he could 
never hope to win her love. No‘children wer^ bom to 
them, ana after five years a second wife and following her a 
third were added to the household. fCamini, with her personal 
chaTms, Jier flashing eyes, her stately step and graceful bearing, 
was born to rule and easily held her plac'e. Ranjit Singh had 
no mind to let her escape : if she would not be his she should 
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never be anothers; once, jvhen she thought she had succeed¬ 
ed in making a hafe plan for escape and was about to liy 
she found herself stopped at the outer gate of the palace by 
the Rajah himself who conducted her to her apartments and 
bade her be careful in future. ' 

Several years passed thus: shortly after Sri Ram had 
established himself hs an ascetic at Paraspur, Kamini, on the 
plea of once more seeing hermative village obtained leave of 
the Rajah to repair to the distant hamlet. An escort was 
supplied and she travelled in state guarded more carefully 
than she thought. She reached Paraspur and' was carried to 
her old home, now entirely changed and occupied by strangers. 
She ordered her bearers to take her to the temple, where she 
alighted and worshipped, the blinding tears coming into her 
eyes as she thought of the happy days when she * knelt at the 
shrine wifh ferns and flowers—the sweet days of girlhood : 
she thought, too, the parting with Ram Bodh and prayed 
the god to give her tidings of .his fate. The old peepul tree* 
still stood apparently unchanged : the Basil plant was dead : 
the temple had'not been kept in repair and all seemed differ¬ 
ent from the dayc when the father of Ram Bodh her 
betrothed was in charge. 

Her attendants had told her of the ascetic, Thakur Das, aijji 
Kamini had intimated her desire to visit him. Leaving her 
palanquin at a short distance she walked or^ alone, her 
graceful hand playing with the coins she intepded> giving the 
holy man in return for his expected blessing. The eyes of 
the ascetic brightened '-as she drew near : he. had heard of 
her intended visit and his heart was strangely moved with a 
desire to know if she had forgotten his Ijrave brother. He 
had not long to wait. „'' 

“ O, father," said the woman,* as she cast the coins upon 
the tiger’s skin where he sat and bowed’ her head almost to 
the earth as she knelt, “ give a blessing to a heart-sore woman 
—tell me,' I beseech you, it you know aught df the brave youth 
Ram Bodh who formerly dwelt here ! ” , 

The man’s posture remained unchanged: his heart beat 
quick and fast as he said in low tones : “ Keep your head as 
it is—your attendants are watching you—and I will tell you 
all: my brother lives and loves you." * 

The woman remained,motionless while the ascetic gave 
her directions for finding his brother, by what name to make 
enquiries ; and then extending his hand until it rested lightly 
on her bowed head he saf!d reverently. “ The bj^ssing of the 
great Mahadeo be upon thee, sister, go in peace ! ^ 

Kamini stole but a* single glance at the well-disguished face 
and hastened back to her palanquin, her heart throbbing 
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wildly and her tears flowing freely as soon as the curtains 
were dropped. She left Paraspur the next day, after sending 
the holy man a costly present and begging his further prayers. 
She reached the palace • safdy, and ^en Ranjit Singh had 
called and spoken to herf the flush on her face and the new light 
in her eye so increased her charms that h^ declared sho had 
become a girl again by going to her *childhood’s home! 

Thrgugh all these years Kamini had maintained her 
reputation for piety; her money had been spent not for jewels 
but in offerings at the neighbouring shrines, in relieving the 
poor, in building rest-houses for pilgrims. Now, as it was a 
Kumhh year, nothing would do but she must make a pil¬ 
grimage to Hkrdwar and visit Badrinath and Kedarnath con¬ 
cerning which her priests were never done talking. It was a 
great undertaking; the places were remote, the dangers of the 
journey not trifling, but the zeal of the pious queen prevailed, 
#nd Ranjit Singh, providing a suitable escort and sending one 
of his trusted agentg in charge, yielded, and the partyiset 
out. , 

It was in the month of May. The face of nature was lovely 
beyond comparison: wooded hills and fertile valleys, cosy 
villages nestling on the mountain sides, rapid torrents -gliding 
offtothe noisier rivers—all joined to make the journey delight¬ 
ful. To Kamini, however, the days passed all too slowly : she 
heard nothing, she saw nothing : but oqe thought was in her 
mind—she tvaSiagain to see her own dear Ram Rodh,; and 
although she* could count upon only a glance, 6nly one little 
word, her heart said it would be enough. 

The party reached Kinkwala at noon. Through a mes¬ 
senger sent in advance Ram Bodh had heard of the coming of 
the Rani of .Ranjit Singh,, ^nd his heart was in a state of 
commotion which ncvt even the golden verses of his adored 
Vedas could quiet. Requesting the others to go out he took 
his. place in the temple —her temple, alone : she wpuld come 
to worship and he ^'ould be her priest again. 

The drums beat loudly and the temple bells clanged as the 
Rani and her party approached. Descending •from her palan- 
quin» Kamini entered the temple, her waiting-maids stnnding 
outside. Her eyes sawj^he image but re,sted not until they 
fell upon the face of the priest—her own Ram*Bodh—but so 
changed, so aged 1 He rose to greet her with the usual saluta¬ 
tion : neither dared speak, but their eytfs met and a message of 
love flashed from heart to heart, he took her offerings and placed 
the tray in frrjnt of the idol: she kndlt and prayed—for half 
a -Minute the two were alone. *She passed out touching his 
hand as she went: he kissed her garnlents as she passed. 
The bells and drums sounded again, louder than before, and 
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scattering coins among tl^ temple-attendants, Kamini passed 
on to her camp. The temple door was locked and no one 
else entered it that day. 

At night Mahadeo Pas, taking a light opened the door, 
passed in and fastened it. He iook. up the small brass tray 
which Kamini had presented to the idol, and held it reverently 
before him : there >Vere a few flowers, the usual sweetmeats, 
pomegranates and dried raisins: these were taken off and laid 
aside : underneath all was a silk cloth and under this a piece 
of paper carefully folded and sealed. Ram Bodh opened it 
and read with throbbing heart the words (written in Sans 
krit):— 

“ To Ram Bodh Muni. —The sun, the moon and stars still 
endure, so does my love for you. The great god keep you.— 
Kamini.” 

Something glittering fell from the letter to the floor. Ram 
Bodh picked it up: it was a gold trident, made like the one he 
already possessed, and on it was engraved the single word, 
*• Kamini.” 

* * * 

* « 

Thirty years passed ayray. Every sixth year Kamini made 
her pilgrimage to the Snows ; always carefully guarded. The 
route was ever the same : the party always passed by tite 
temple of Mahadeo at Kinkwala, and the Rani always halted 
to worship there. ..Fifty years old, she was still,beautiful and 
fair, her form full of grace, her step elastic, her eye rcch in mag¬ 
netic power. ' Five times had Ram Bodh knelt by. her side in 
the stone temple : five feimes had he taken the brass tray from 
her fair hands : five times had he read the message of undying 
love ; five other golden tridents had found,their way into his 
strong box with the two first given. The, look of suffering 
had passed from his face giving place to one of satisfaction 
and peace. Men wondered at the spirituality which shone 
out of the famous priest's thin face. 

The mbnth of May had gone, and the- Nepalese Rani had 
not come although the road was thick with pilgrims. Ram 
Bodh had counted the days from January ; it was a Kumbh 
year, and his heart longed for another sight of the winsome 
face of his adored Kamini. As the last days of May passed 
away his heart gr6w heavy »and k strange foreboding of 
disaster crept in. ^ 

Early in June as Mahadeo Das was one day sitting on the 
stone platform in front of the temple watching the golden 
sunset on the snowy peaks before him as he hac^done for two- 
score years, never wearying; never calling them old, a .Nepalese 
pilgrim approached. ■ Gravely bowing, with repeated saluta¬ 
tions, be drew forth from his garments a carefully sealed letter 
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and handed it to the holy mai}. The latter opened it 
tremblingly: he glanced at the namd of the senders 
it was signed, " x our brother Sri Ram ; " and asking the 
attendants to give the pilgrim food R place to rest, 
Mahadeo Das entered his apartments caiT3ring the letter in his 
hand: he unlocked the door of the inner room, his sancta 
sanctorum^ and passed in, looking k aftei* him ; and seating 

himself, he read the letter. • 

• . • « • • 

• 

The night passed. Morning broke. The sun mounted the 
^eavens. At Mt one of the disciples said to the others, 
The teacher must be ill, we must break the door open and 
see.” Reluctantly the others consented : the door was forced, 
and for the first time they entered the small apartment. 
There in the golden sunlight which streamed in through the 
single window lay Raoi Bodh. He was not ill; a 'smile was 
on his lips and a look of ineffable peace on his face : he had 
"passed on out of this evil world. • 

In one hand was hfe brother’s letter : in a small box made of 
gold in one corner were seven gold tricTents esgihved with one 
word *' KAmwi,” a gold ring, and underneath were a few 
letters'written in Sanskrit—that was all. 

,^The letter in his hand read as follows:— 

Here the tale breaks off-^and ends. 
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Art. XII.—the DICTATOJISHIP OF MR. 

Chamberlain. 

T he complaints so general!/ made at home with regard 
td what is called the decadence of Parliament seem to 
have been largely influenced 'by the opening of a new e^a and 
the commencement of a new reign. Unquestionably, the 
spirit of the twentieth century, so far as it has yet been able 
to shape itself, is marked by a spirit of impatience which ic 
intolerant of the Parliamentary forms and traditions which 
are the matured fruit of the wisdom of ages. Nothing is 
more common than to hear in conversation, or to read in the 
newspapers, suggestions that the age is weary of tedious 
debates ih the House of Commons, and wishes the personal 
authority of the Kiig and the Executive Government to assert 
itself with greater force and directness. The nation, one can 
sec, is weary of criticism, it has fallen into a mood of dissatis¬ 
faction and unrest, and it cries out, as it is apt to do from 
time to time when ithing? go wrong, for a real 'ruler, aristo¬ 
crat, democrat, autocrat, one, who can rule and dare not lie.’' 
The circumstances of the general election, again, have pcs- 
disposed men’s minds in this direction. A year ago the 
Government assumed that the war, then only beginning, was 
over, and the election was taken on this isspe. (It resulted 
in the retuin to the House of Commons of an overwhelming 
Ministerial majority, 'Jvery largely composed of young and 
inexperienced men who are strongly imbued with the war 
fever, and who are ready to''shout down, anyone who even 
bints a fault in the conduct of military operations in South 
Africa. A considerable number'' of these members secured 
their scats by the comparatively easy process of making a 
voyage to the Cape and spending a few months in the interior 
not unp'leasantly as Imperial Yeomen. "'They went out in 
obedience to the curious watchward which went the round of 
smart society in London that the Empire was in danger, and 
that now was the time for every Englishman who valued his 
social position to prove himself to be a good sportsman arid 
a good patriot. Jl^ost of theseowarriors are now happily home 
again, bearing their blushing houours thick upon them, and 
It is pleasant to see.^ that they have had some other reward 
besides the consciousness of their own virtue, and that they 
survive in large numbers to march past the king and receive 
their medals, while many umongst them have peen promoted 
to good posts, and even to seats upon the Treasury bench. 
The aggressive militarism of the ministerialists has been 
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intensified by«the weakness of the Opposkion. The forces 
under the*nominaI command of Sir Henry Campbell-Banner¬ 
man are split up by intestine quarrels, and the leader himself 
is hampered by his protfess^ willingness to accept the verdict 
of the constituencies given last year, and to vote all the money 
required to carry the war to a successfqj issue. Many of 
the Liberals, too, have sons or othel near relations 'fighting 
at thd^ front, and they feel that * blood is thicker than water," 
and tirat they cannot oppose the policy of a war in which 
their* own kinsfolk are playing a piominent part. War, in 
afij’ country, is afways a disintegrating force. The Opposition 
arc constantly reminded of the fate of Fox, who broke up 
his own party by his sympathy with France and Napoleon. 
But the party of Fox was not destroyed though it remained 
helpless till theTend of the war. When peace had begn restor¬ 
ed the Liberal feeling in England burst forth again. It 
triumphed in what was really the Revolution of 1832, and it 
seated the Liberal party firmly in •power for half a c^itury. 

I.n estimating the position of the ][;Iouse of. Commons in 
public estimation, one must take into account the personal 
ciiaiacter of its*leader. Mr. Arthur Balfoui* is an interesting 
and attractive figure in politics, but nobody can remember 
a tingle inspiring sentiment or thought which he has placed 
at the service of his party or of mankind. He has a charm¬ 
ing smile, no dpubt,” said a distinguished Coiisei vative, but you 
cannot live *011 charming smile.'' He has a horror of h^ing 
taken foran.carnest man," who is generally, in his opinion, 
a prig and a pedant, and he laughs cfpenly at the tedious 
debates in the House of Commons, and thinks it a bore to 
be obliged to atten^^ steadfastly *to business. He speaks of 
the House, in fact, with the easy air of aristociatic insolence 
which the truc-boin British snob so much admires. His idea of 
politics is that the two parties should be too well-bred not to 
remajn always in good terms with one another. They should 
go down to the Hobift, we think, in the interval between a game 
,of golf and an evening at the opera, get through their work 
as quickly as possible, and then adjourn for a good long 
holiday, leaving the task of governing the Empire to the 
select 'circle of statesmen whom providepce lias specially 
created for that purpose.* The*only thing in connection with 
his career which will be permanently, remembered is that he 
made the game of golf fashionable; and golf is, .as a ^scornful 
cricketer, once remarked, “a leisurely sort of game," just 
suited to Mr. E^lfour's indolent disposition. 

With Lyrd Salisbury now past pritying for, and the leader 
cf the party in the House of Commons too idle to seize the 
opportunities of distinction that fall in his way, it follows as 
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a matter of cour^ that • the conduct of public business has 
fallen Into the hands of that minister who, holding one of the 
chief positions in the Government, is at the same time a capital 
man of business and always ready (o do the work which others 
neglect. Mr. Chamberlain has consequently, come more and 
more to the front a^ the champion of the ministerial party. 
His apotheosis was completed at Blenheim the other day, 
when, in the company which*' he now finds so congenial of 
dukes and duchesses he proclaimed that the union between 
himself and Mr. Balfour was indissoluble.*’ It il shrewdly 
suspected that there is no love lost between two men whose 
temperaments are so anti-pathetic, and who are united by no 
bond but that of self-interest, but for all this Mr. Chamberlain 
cares very little while he is allowed to run the show. 

The only member of the Government who ever had the strength 
or courage to challenge the supremacy of Mr. Chamberlain 
was the present L ^rd Curzon the Viceroy of India. When^ 
he was Under-Secretary for Foreign Affairs, Mr. George 
Curzon would pot suffer,the interference of Mr. Chamberlain .in 
his department. Three years ago the relations of France and 
England on the We^ Coast of Africa were much^'embroiled and 
incidents arose which an impulsive and headstrong minister 
might easily have aggravated till war became inevitable. T*he 
lines of the Colonial and the Foreign Offices overlapped in 
many places on the west coast, and Mr. Chamberlain took 
upon .himself the responsibility of answering, must of the 
questions put in the House, with the result that a quarrel 
between two great nations over some worthless pieces of 
territory seemed to be inevitable. On one occasion, late in 
the evening, it was whispered round the House that bad news 
had been received from West , Africa. - Presently, Mr. 
Chamberlain marched up the floor amid,profound silence, with 
Mr. Austen Chamberlain and his Private Secretary to bear 
him company. A communication was made to Sir Charles 
Dilke, on the other side of the House, and 1 i 4 ' rose and asked 
If there was any news, Mr. Chamberlain, in his most melo- • 
dramatic manner, solemnly read a telegram in which it was 
stated that there had been a collision between French and 
English, and^ that the English flag had been hauled down. A 
litt& further questioning, however, revealed the fact that 
there had merely been,a little scrimmage on the frontier 
between ^ a few black' men, and that the negroes who claimed ' 
English protection had hoisted some rag or other, which they 
called a flag, on territory which did not bq^ong to them. 
Jiisu soivuntur tabula; the House much gslieyqdi broke 
up in inextinguishable laughter. The next day, when a 
further question on the subject was asked, Mr, Curzon stepped 
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Co the table in front of Mr. Chamberlain, and said the.matter 
belonged to his department and he would give the official 
answer. But now Mr. Curzon has been conveniently shunted 
to* Calcutta, and Mr. Chamberlain ranges through the Empire 
at his own sweet will.. Lord Salisbury has ceased to have 
any control over the policy of his own^Cabinet, and cannot 
now be trusted to show the spirit* which saved England in 
1898;^ on the occasion of the* Fashoda incident, from being 
hu.stled 'into war by his more fire>eating colleague, ^ 

We have thus traced the career of the Colonial Minister to 
^he point at wTiich he became the man solely responsible for 
the war in South Africa, which has brought England neither 
honour, profit nor glory, has embittered race feeling between 
Dutch and English for generations to come, has lowered the 
reputation of* the Engjish army, and has cost the country not 
far short of 200,000,000, or the amount which Fiance was 
^ called upon to pay thirty years ago before she could shake 
herself free from the grip of* Prussia. One *may acquit 
Mr. Chamberlain of having formed ^ny design ’against the 
Independence of the Dutch republics from time that he 
became Color/ial Secretary. His prewious^record was entirely 
the other way. It was he, more than any other man in England 
who upheld Mr. Gladstone’s initial blunder after Majuba Hill* 
which was the source of endless future misery. The Duke 
of Devonshije has tried to excuse his owsa complicity in the 
policy of surrepder to the Boers by saying that he voted for 
granting them their independence in 1880 as rfn experiment, 
but that experiment failed, and then it became necessary 
to use force. His Grace has forgotten that he and 
Mr. Chamberlain pot only gave flie Boers their freedom in 1880 
but confirmed* «and extended it in 1884, and that during 
fourteen of the best years of their lives, from 18S0 till 1894, he 
and Mr. Chamberlain laboured diligently to build up a strong and 
in4ependent Dutch nation in South Africa. The reasons for 
the Colonial Secretary’s change of front are still* locked in 
bis own bosom and Mr. B. H. Hawksley's. Probably tlie 
secret lies in the extraordinary influence Mr, Rhodes had 
acquired in 1895 both at the Cape where he was Prime Minister, 
3 ind *in the highest circles of English society. Visiohsofan 
African Empire extending froia the Cape to Caitio had rou.sed 
the adventurous spirit of Englishpien, and their cupidity 
was also excited by the millions of gold from the mines which 
were ,poured into England, and which debaucfied sober 
Englishmen ^vith hopes of wealth .i>eyond the dreams of 
avafice. j^jnyone who lived in London during 1895 must remem¬ 
ber the fever of speculation that raged airiong all classes from 
the highest to the lowest. Not only men but women, in their 
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haste to be rich, staked all ^ they had in the world in South 
African ventures, rf^nd the/r rage grew inconceivable when they 
were told that the burghers of the Transvaal denied full 
political rights to the Residents engaged in the business of 
gold-mining. That the Outlandeis had serious grievances 
cannot be disputed, and if Mr. Kruger had not been of such 
stubborn mould, he* mightc easily have made concessions that 
would have satisfied them. Butthc denied them redress, “and 
many people considered that Johannesburg would have'beeiir 
perfectly justified in organising an insurrectionary outbreak 
to obtain their rights. When the news of Drt Jameson's raid 
first reached England, it was assumed that such a revolution 
had begun, and bitter was the revulsion of feeling when it 
was discovered with what a ramshackle crew he had under¬ 
taken his enterprise, and how completely destitute he was of 
sup^iort. Both Mr. Rhodes aad Mr. Cliamberlain were pei- 
fectly futious at a catastrophe which upset all their plans, 
for Mr. Faiifield^s confession, in the South African Blue 
Book clearly proves that the Colonial Office and Mr. Rhodes 
were parties totef d^Jiberafe plot for upsetting the Government of 
the Transvaal. Mr. Qiamberlain denounced in veny outspoken 
language^ tlie poltroonry of the people of Jonannesbuig, and 
he hastened to repudiate and condemn the Raid, to whiclj, 
he had not been a party. He did not despair at that time 
of patching things ^up again and receiving for himself a 
diplomatic victory. One has not forgotten his wheedling 
telegram inqui*-ing tenderly after the health of Mr. Kruger, 
or the long despatch ini which he invited the.waiy old Presi¬ 
dent to come to London and have matters comfortably 
arranged. The contempt with i/hich Mr. Kruger treated this 
invitation was a deadly blow to the minister’s s(;h*-esteem, and 
in the long negotiations, which subsequently took place, and by 
means of which Mr. Rhodes hoped to I'etrieve his fortunes, 
Mr. Chamberlain’s wounded vanity played no small part. 

The ensiling diplomatic negotiations desorihe the struggle 
through which Mr. Chamberlain dragged the British Cabinet 
into war, and the nagging ” despatches by means of which 
he fairly worried Mr, Kruger into commencing hostilities. The 
dogged and perverse, but sincere. President of the TransVaal* 
really believed'that th'e concessioTis he dffered to Lord Milner 
ought to have sufficed to purchase the continuance of peace ; 
and there are few things' more pathetic in the Blue Book 
than the patting speech he made to the High Commissioner after 
their Conference at Bloem^ntein, when he said, “ Now I* hope 
we shall begin to understand one another a little b^ter." *-It 
illustrates the spirit 5 n which the British Plcnipofentiary 
conducted the interview that to judge by the Blue Book, he 
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made no reply to Mr. Kruger’s plaintive appeal but simply turned 
on his *heel and went away. Lord Milner had been tutored 
in England by Mr. Chamberlain, and he became the blind 
instrument to carry into fqf:ce that mmister’s fatal policy. No 
man could have fallon away more hopelessly from the high 
expectations formed of him when he left England. ,But there 
.is no trial of character like that of being placed for the first 
time*jn. a great and independent position. Lord Mayo was 
held in very slight esteem by the House of Commons but 
he* turned out^ the best Viceroy ever sent to India. Lord 
Milner had been a most capable subordinate in Egypt and 
at the Inland Revenue Officc/but in South Africa he revealed 
himself as the narrow-minded, bitter and masked partisan. 
On him might be pronounced the memorable verdict, Omnium 
(onsensu caphx imperii .nisi impcrds&ct. 

It suits the purpose of the ministerial press in these days 
to profess that the war took the Government by surprise, and 
that they were taken aback by -discovering how formidable was 
the warlike strength of the Boers, .But there, is no evidence 
that the Transvaal and the Free State were' ever able to put 
large.forces 'into the field. Our real difficulty has always 
'been and is still the immense extent and the physical con¬ 
figuration of the country. Our intelligence officers knew the 
numbers and armament of the enemy, and any one who has 
the curiosity to look into a file of the Tirrtes for the first week 
of September ,1895 will find that that inspiied organ, which is 
known to be devoted to Mr. Chamberlain, boasted of the suffi¬ 
ciency of the foices in South Africa, strengthened by the Indian 
contingent, to protect the colonies from invasion, and said a 
larger army would soon be on its way. Nor can tlicre be any 
reasonable doul::;jt that these calculations would have been proved 
correct if we liad i),ot begun the war in the same airogant 
and v^in glorious spirit in which we had conducted the 
diplomatic campaign. The Boers never were strot>g enough 
to take the offensiv^e against us anywhere, and the successful 
defence, not merely of Ladysmith, but even of Kimberley 
and Mafeking showed the limitations of the enemy’s power, 
and the idleness of the pretence that the integrity of the 
ISmpire was endangered. But our firsts actions consi.sted in 
hurling Biitish troops against inaccessible positions held by 
men vvho had been trained from childhood to lide and use the 
rifle; and, when we were hurled back with ignominy, we 
cried out, like the French, that we had been betrayed. The 
prolongation ^of the war brought out in still stronger relief 
th.e''utt^ helplessness of the English military system. Mr. 
Chamberlain compassed sea and land to obtain recruits, he 
lavished English money like water, and disgusted the regu- 
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lar soldiers who form the , mainstay of the army, in order to 
bring colonial conttngents to South Africa and let them see 
how imperial officers carried on war. A nice revelation it must 
have been to them I Then we had the scandalous display of 
Inefficiency made in sending out tlie first contingent of Yeo¬ 
men. This, however, has been surpassed by the present year’s 
despatch* of the reinforcements asked for by Lord Kitchener. 
That General does not share * Lord Roberts’ amiable weak¬ 
ness for making things pleasant all round. He is as courageous 
as he is clear-sighted, and the despatch he has sent home 
describing the condition of the new Yeomanry with which he. 
was expected to wage war is simply appalling. No more 
tenible condemnation of the British War Office has ever been 
published. No wonder that the war drags on, and that Lord 
Kitchenei is unable, with the means at his command, to finish 
the work 'entrusted to him. We try to compensate him for 
the lack of soldiers by arming him with paper proclamations, 
but these can be of no effect. - We have robbed the Boers of" 
everything vvorth living for except their love of independence, 
but they are shrervd enough to know that we h^ve shot our 
bolt, and can do 'them, no further harm evei'i if they re¬ 
solve to die fighting. So the war becomes fiercer, more bar-^ 
barous, and more exasperating every day^ There is no liii\>t 
to the ferocity of Mr. Chamberlain’s threats, and he has 
even told the House of Commons that, if he had his way, he 
would use black as well as white men to epd' ^e war, a 
statement which only shows his ignorance of mankind and 
of history, and his inability to understand the race-feeling in 
a colony like South Africa. Surely he ought to be satisfied 
with what the war has already''done. Itbasjuined morale 
of the Biitish army as everybody knows ‘ who has read 
recent letters fiom soldiers enga'ljiid in burning or seizing 
property and in hunting down the Boers as if they were wild 
beasts. He has created a feud between Dutch and English 
which wifi last fur generations, and which makes it impossible 
for us to maintain peace in South Africa without the constant . 
presence of an overpowering British garrison supported by 
the block-houses built across the country in which we are 
imitating the tactics of the men who built the Roman Wall 
across Britain I ' * 

A proud and patriotic, people like the English is slow to 
find fault with a Government engaged in the conduct of a 
war, but''the present inglorious struggle is at last bringing 
Englishmen to their senses. It was estimated at the end of 
the Session that the country was spending this yeaa on nuyal 
and military forces the enormous sum of 210 millions, but 
this sum does not cover the whole cost of our armaments 
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to the Empire. If we add what is ’spent Jn India and the 
CulontesI the Imperial Bill must mount up to fully 250 millions. 
Such expenditure must stagger even the wealthiest nation in 
the world.* The Englilh tax-payer might not grumble if he 
got anything good in* return for his money. But the War 
Office remains true to its old traditions un spite gf all the 
teach/ngs of experience, and deserves more than ever its popu¬ 
lar nickname of the “ Huggermugger *' office. The Govern¬ 
ment seem t^ have lost all sense of proportion, all gi asp of 
bns'iiiess. Even.so moderate a man as Sir M. Hicks-Beach 
ihinkb there is nothing ludicrous in saying that the Funds 
have not fallen so low as they did a century ago when we were 
grappling in a death-struggle with the genius of Napoleon, 
commanding ,all the resources of Europe. Why, wc are now 
engaged in a war of pigmies compaied with the battle of giants 
in which we were then engaged. What Englishmen feel is that 
»if they cannot vanquish a handful of peasants, their chances in a 
European struggle would be very small. Lord Clie&ham says 
this nation of forty millions of men ^cannot raise an army of 
35,000 mounted men. This can only be because we do not 
go the right way to work, yet the Government dare not have 
recourse to the only efficient military weapon, that of conscrip- 
tibn, not because the people fear it, but because it would 
shake the monopoly enjoyed by the men of fashion who 
hold commwsions in the present professional army. TJie 
example of* France has shown that the creation of a national 
army, based upon conscription, is the surest guarantee for 
peace, and for immunity from the street riots and revolutions 
which were the woik of the professional soldiery, yet the 
English Government will neither have recourse to conscription, 
nor, in the alternative, qfifpr to the private soldier sufficient 
pay to attract really good men to the colours. 

The defenders of Mr. Chamberlain often urge that, at all 
events, he has doqe one good and groat work, he ha» brought 
the mother-country and the colonies closer together, and raised 
a hope that they may some day be welded into an Imperial 
Federation. The loyalty of the colonies is, happily, unbounded, 
ajid. in their hardy and energetic population a multi,tude of 
adventutous spirits can be found eager to light ,sidc by side 
with Englishmen. A distinguished Canadian, writing when his 
son had received a commission iivthe contingent for South 
Africa, said, **Now we will let Englishrhen see we are as good 
as they‘are, *’ and this very natural and praiseworthy sentiment 
had ^preat weight. The Colonists had nothing to do with our 
quarrel wetL the Boers, but they loved hgliting for the fighting’s 
sake, and they have shown their worth on many a hard-fought 
field. But it would be au utter mistake to infer from this 
. .VOL. CXHI.] 43 
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<;oiiirBde9hip on the battle field—that ^olqniats are now 
politically more closely affiliated to the mother-couritry than 
they were before. On the contrary, a close observer of the 
trend of public affairs will see ths^ the Colonists have taken 
advantage of the war to become completely independent 
nations.^ Canada ,and Australia are associated with us in 
sentiment, but they havd emancipated themselves from the 
rule of Downing Street, andSvill brook no interference by the 
Imperial Parliament. They make their own treaties and frame 
their own commercial tariffs, and we can no mofh hope to> get 
submission from them than we can from France or Germany. 
When Mr. Chamberlain tried to broaden and extend the 
Imperial Court of Appeal in law cases, he was almost rudely 
repulsed by our kinsmen over sea, and no one but a child, 
ignorant pven of the rudiments of politics, can think it possible 
that anyone of our great self>governing Colonieh can ever 
yield allegiance t'' a Federal Council sitting in London^ 
Mr. Chamberlain must hence.'brth be content to practise his 
imperious temper on t^e savages of the West Coast of Africa, 
or on the hapless population of the Island of Malta. The 
rest of the Empif-e is beyond his reach, add his scheme of 
Imperial Federation is but the baseless fabric of a vision. Th,e 
whole edifice of Imperialism with which his name is associated, 
and which he invented to provide a common ground of action 
for Conservatives and Liberal Unionists who have no other 
principle to bind them together, topples to, its fall ; and the 
time cannot be far distant when Englishmen, looking back on 
the humiliating histdiry of recent years, will come to the 
conclusion that the city of Birmingham, once famous for 
the manufacture of false gods, has now learned an equally 
discreditable name by the manufacture of false statesmen. 

Westminster. 

[The above article—the internal evidence of which 'will show 
it to have been written in London, and ^by an old politician 
and House-of-Commons man—is altogether too mild in its , 
estimation of a man-in>the-street ” who has ruined England. 
Lord Curzon, of course, was too much for the sham pinchbeck 
BrumICnaaem ware. Lord Curzon may yet lead the trbe 0ld 
conservatisn^.—E d,, C.R,'\ 
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] ‘t seems almost impossible to understand, how aqyone— 
r who entertains an interest in the health of the Indian popu¬ 
lace, and' iias watched the health-reports from time to time- 
can doubt anyg longer the futility of the measures adopted 
for combating the plague, as also cholera and malaria ; and 
hW any faith in these measures, which might still lurk in the 
mind, should not vanish before the report of Sir Henry Blake 
from Hong-Kong about the plague,^ and how the last ves- 
‘ tige of such belief should not disappear before the open 
admission of failure on the part of the Indian Government ? 

And equally incomprehensible is it to learn, why attempts 
«t solving the question of: How to prevent the epidemic 
diseases in India,’* should meet with oppositionsince on 
the* very face of it, this opposition cannot be justified by 
any declaration of an interest in the well-fare of the people, 
nor be* defended by an d priori dictum of “ non-success.” 
The question has long, ere this been taken—or truly slipped — 
out of the hands of those specialists, who have claimed an 
exclusive knowledge on the subject and have arrogated a 
special menta! aptitude for dealing with it. •* 

With such Unreasonable opposition to so laudible an object 
as that, of solving a question, in which the health and life 
of hundreds of thousands of human' beings is involved— 
arises the inquiry into the state of mind, which can possibly 
account for surh a hostility; and, under the circumstances, 
no blame can attach to the expression of doubt about the 
true motive, whether it is the outcome of professional super- 
ciliousneJs, of egotistic amour-propre^ or of ignorance about 
the subject. Whoever entertains an honest concern for the 
well-being of the suffering people, should hail with pleasure 

*—"The Prevention of Epidemic Zymotic Diseases in India and the Tropica 
mneraHy." By C. Godfrey Gampel, Author of “ Natural Immunity neainst 
Cholera ; ’* " Common-Salt. Its Use and Necessity for the Maintenance of Health 
and the Prevention of Disease ; *' and ** The Plague in India—An Impeachment 
and an Appeal." 

Sir Henry A. BlaV-e's Report from Hong-Kong for the year 1898, (Colonial 
Repoit—Annual No. 282), contains ihe following statement: " The year 1898 
witnessed a recui rence of the plague, which carried otf r, • 75 people. 'I'he propor¬ 
tion of Europeans attacked v^as somenhat greater than during the preceding epide* 
mic. So far medical science appears to be e(|nally at fault as to its prevention and 
its cuF'* i he n^ost active measures were taken by the health-officera and the 
Sanitary Board', but without any apparent effect upon the course of the epidemic, 
which appeared, increased, declined and disappeared synchronously with (he epide* 
nio imGantohand other towns where no attempt was made to check its ravages." 
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an attempt of preventing disease—provided, that such attempt 
is based on true* scientific facts and reasoning, and is not 
advanced haphazard. The treatise the title of which heads 
these remarks, contains an appeal for such an attempt; a'nd 
the question, which is naturally uppermost in the reader’s 
mind is: how far does the author justify us in ^accepting, 
and supporting his Views and furthering his object ? 

We will endeavour to ansf/er this question, as we'thinlc 
our readers will agree with us in our opinion, that tlie'health 
and the physical well-being of the people, fifrins the basis 
for the industrial and social capabilities ahd for the fiscal 
stability of the state. Our object may probably be served 
best by letting the author speak for himself. 

In any inquiry about the possible prevention of epidemic 
zymotic diseases, there is forced upon our attention most 
conspicuolisly the incontestable fact, that the greater lium- 
ber of people show a natural immunity against these diseases. 
There are human -beings who carry the poison about with* 
them withdut suffering or yielding to the infection. Others 
again, when th% poison enters their system, suffer only a 
slight indisposition,tscarcpiy enough to disturb <ihem in their 
daily avocation ; while the susceptible members of the in¬ 
fected community are struck down, and if death does iiot 
claim them, the patients linger under the affliction of set ions 
constitutional aiiivents.” How powerfully this insuscep¬ 
tibility asserts itself for the protection agaii^t*ph)gue is evi¬ 
denced by tl>e facts, which are related in the Report of the 
Austrian Plague Comncission ; and about v.-hich the late Dr. 
Muller remarks; “ To come to any conclusion from the 
escape of people, whg are so Intimately hik^ so dirccly exposed 
to infection, is almost impossible.” And it is* almost equally 
impossible, not to see in these'’ 'facts the evident proof, 
that the principal factor for the development of tlie '^dividual 
case and for the propagation of an infectious disease, is^ the 
individual susceptibility, the predispositiv>rt for the disorder ; 
in other words, that a natural immunity is the most effec- • 
iive weapon in the combat with an epidemic*' 

If now we wish to obtain an insight into the nature of 
this susceptibility, we must enquire into those sym*ptocfts 
of the attack, winch give to the dis*ease its mortal character ; 
and here we meet with p very definite reply, as obtained from 
all practical treatises*on plague (as also on cholera and 
malaria),* and from the Reports of the several plague-com¬ 
missions. This reply ^‘s most distinctly expressed in the 
German Report, in which it is declared, that: the, en¬ 

trance of the bacUlus into the blood-circulation, and its 
effect on the red corpuscles, the whole clinical aspect of the 
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case, hitherto of a mild and benign £karacter, reveals suddenly 
serious*and alarming symptoms—cofnous^dtarrhoea'** (as the 
result of the destiuctioii of the red corpuscles; indicates the 
approaching death'* • , . 

All evidence serves to show that the bubonic swellings 
aie, in themselves, not contributive to tl^e fatal issue of an 
Httaclc. But with the destruction of the red corf)uscles the 
'bloo^ ceases to supply oxy^n to the organism; and this 
iwant of oxygen accounts for all the various phenomena, which 
are observed in every form of this class of maladies, 
k Deficiency of oxygen in the blood is gradual death to the 
heart, and Dr. Miiller adds : *' In not any of the known in¬ 
fectious diseases are the symptoms, connected with the heart, 
(o.ced upon our attention in the same degree, as in the case 
(if plague. The state of the heart dominates the course of 
the attack. The patient perishes prom weakness of'the heart 
although the latter organ may, according to necioscopic 
evidence, appear perfectly sound As, however, the blood 
c^nnot furnish oxygen to the iferye-centres of the heart, 
thi^ organ ceases to propel the blood to tlie tirain—and death 
is the^ inevitable result. The object before ns then is: the 
piDtection of the blood'Corpuscles against the attack ot the 
pathogenic microbes’. 

'Ihe above consideration will make it appear futile to 
inquire into and quibble about the question : whether poverty, 
diit (as «ucl\), unw'holesome dwellings, low-lying habita¬ 
tions or other climatic surroundings, etc., ar^the imhiediate 
cause in the production of zymotic diseases, for— the immune^ 
ihe insusceptible person will not be affected by any of these 
extra~corporeal ^nditions. That, however, such outward 
circumstances* ^an influence the human body and assist in 
the development of a ^ifsceptibility is undeniable ; and to 
unders^nd the possibility and the probability of such an in- 
iluence, we must direct our attention to the blood, ^nd endea¬ 
vour to learn ^hat agency can lower the vitality of this life- 
giving liquid. 

Among the surrounding influences which act upon the 
internal state of our system, the principal one is unquestion- 
'ably exercised by water. Mot only is it the carrier oP disease- 
germs, but in its pu/est stale it acts like af poison on our 
organism^—although life cannot eydst without it. This will 
no doubt cause astunithment; but facts—as establjshed by in¬ 
contestable experiment.s—are too stubborn, to yield to the 
assertions o(^the ill-informed. • 

I- Wfm -y-•---;-- 

' *—ImtlbrTal Austrian Plague Report, p.174. . 

^—Professor Dr. J. Rauke. “ LebenB-kediDBUDsen der Nerven." Leipu£, 1S68, 
pp. 53 and 71. 
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Pure water, whei\ ftdde^t In stiffieient (Quantity td Mood; 
destroys the red corpuscles; if absorbed by iriu'sculai^‘tissue 
beyond the normal amount it enfeebles the latter if exist¬ 
ing in tire nervous substance above the proper per centage, 
it weakens them and causes susceptibility for iAflueh^a, and 
if absorbed in grea^r quantity, it first paralyses and finally 
kills the nerves if,present in the body generally above < 
the normal amount, it imparts^ to the body a susceptibility 
for many forms of disease'^ (of which it is only necessary to * 
mention rheumatism). , ” 

If we seek information about the cause of internal eonsti- ' 
tutional zymotic diseases in the volumes of medical authori¬ 
ties, it must excite surprise to notice the almost constant re¬ 
ference to tire efiects of water ; to " exposure to wet,*' or to 
** damp surroundings," or other forms, in which our body can 
come in contact with water—as having, if not directly caused, 
then certriinly contributed to the attack ; and in closer inquiry 
we should me^it with a host of aHments, which can be ascribed 
to the action qf moistu(e * in the soil, in the house, to wet 
clothing or damp bedding—in short, to the action of water 
extemally in contact Aith our body. * 

A closer observation of our personal and out' friend's habits 
cannot fail to make us acquainted with thd in-ordinate quan^ 
tity of water, which can be stored in our organism to assist 
in producing a susceprt^ibility for bodily ailments aqd diseases' 
of various kinds. « * 

It is necesskry to say : " assist,'* since there is another more 
potent factor, which in i reverse' sense, namely: by its de¬ 
ficiency, causes a predisposition for disease, which will now 
claim our attention. This potent factor us ^Common-Salt 
(Sodium chloride, in chemical sym^ols=Na< 31 .), which, by 
its presence in our organism, counteracts the destructive in¬ 
fluence of plain water. \ 

Although a great affinity exists between these two inorganic 
constituents of our body, there seems at fh*e same time a 
kind of opposition displayed between them ; or, shall we say, 
they acf upon each other as moderators ; the destructive ten¬ 
dency of the water is moderated (prevented) by the presence, 
of comifion-salt, and the irritating actjon of NPaCl'is subdued' 
by the softening influence of water. And there is no more 
impressive a<nd - striking ecample of the way in which'water 
and salt act hummr body, than the following experi¬ 

ment. Prick your finger with a clean needle, press out a drop 

-•--— " - -- 

Dr. G. Jaeger, whoM RMae-ie soairell known in connection wiriiwwoolleiPn^ 
derclothing, in “ Seuchen-fe^igkeit and Constitutions kr«ft. Leipxig' i8>8> 

*—Professor' Ranke,, as above. 

7 —f*n>fessor Or. Max voii Pettenkofer, in one of hU works on chneii^ 
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of blood, and place this on a glass slide un^er the microscope. 
With hn objective of sufficient power, you will distinguish 
the blood-cejls as of a biconcave disc-form, provided your 
b*lood is. in a healthy* condition. Add to this drop of blood 
a drop of pure water} and you can observe the blood-cel is 
to swell and to assume a spherical forgi. A further absorp* 

, tion of water will cause the cells td burst. ^ 

If, now, before such destruclion takes place, a grain of NaCl 
•Is added to the watery blood, you can actually observe the 
globules (cells]^ gradually restored to their normal shape; 

> i.g., those cells, which have not been killed (bursted) by the 
absorbed water, will give up this water to the salt solution, 
and assMme again the healthy disc-form. In those globules 
In which the distension has gone too far, no alteration will 
be noticed ; they are dead, and of no further use. as carriers 
of* oxygen to maintain tlie life of the organism. And if this 
destruction happens in the human body to a ^considerable 
extent, then dis§a^<^f 9Pd, if nofc remedied betimjes, death will 
be the ipsult, ' « , 

But the meurbid symptoms, which are*the result of the 
abnormal absorption of waiter ^or waterj^ serum) by the blood- 
corpuscles, do not commence with the destruction of the 
latter; long before this occurs— e.i., whilst the globules (cor¬ 
puscles, or cells) are in this dist^ded swollen condition, which 
has been designated by some eminent .physiologist as their 
death-forAi-r-i^ey have lost their elasticity which enabled 
them to pass through the finest capillaries, and by their en¬ 
larged size the/readily occasion mordor less extensive stagna¬ 
tion in the.circulation of the blood. They have become soft 
and pappy and* lost their function of taking up oxygen from 
the atmosphere* in the lungs—thus laying the foundation for 
a number of ailments, some of a serious character. The loss 
of thiy function will appear more certain, when it is con¬ 
sidered, what has been proved by 40,000 experiments on 
178 different ahihials, that the absorption of oxygen enlarges 
the corpuscles to the extent of one-tenth of their volume. ^ 
Having increased already through the absorption of a watery 
serujn, they are prevented from taking up the oxygen ; and 
' want of oxygen is only death to the heart, but'to every 
part of .Qur bc^y—-to our very* existence. 

If now NaQI restores and mavitains the blood-corpuscles 
in their healthy condition* and enabled them to perform the 
first and foremost function upon which the health and the 
life of pur iprganism depends—then surely it deserves the 

-al--y*-!-;-1-- 

' *—LAlhaan'k Physiologic^ Chcmistiy, aed niost norlcs on Physiology. 

*—Mjuvii^ia'y H^perimepts, rsp^hcj^ by ^toUot in Hcfnaanu*} Fhysjetogi^ Vol. 
IVa, p.as. 
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first consideration c among all the means suggested for main¬ 
taining our body in health and protecting us against'diseasc. 

It has already been stated above, that the dangerous, t^e 
mortal symptom of pldgue is the entry of the pathogenic 
microbe into the blood-cells ; and the same observation applies 
to malaria and to cholera. ^It must stand to reason, that the 
cells in their soft and pappy condition can offer little if any. 
resistance against the plague-oacillus, or the cholera-vibrio, 
or the malaria-parasite, when one or the other kind of these 
microbes attack and burrow themselves into the piilpous 
body of the cells. And thus it is, that A^aC/ can proUct the 
system against such morbid and mortal attacks, by extracting 
the watery serum and giving to the blood-cells a firmer consisten¬ 
cy, by which to resist the pathogenic microbe. 

The suggestion of employing common-salt~“ that we 
eat** —as a prophylrctic—or possibly as a curative agent, 
has been met by the objection (but without absolutely any 
reason, except the objector'.s fahey), that NaCl cannot possibly 
act as a specifia against any of these diseases ; and that salt 
is already presenPin every human body, even when the supply 
is withheld, so that,*did it: possess the beneficial power claim¬ 
ed for it, it would exercise this power and prevent an attack 
without any further addition of it to the system. 

In answer to this argument, it is necessary to point out, 
that NaCl can perform its various functions in.-tiie human 
organism only, when it is present in sufficieF.t quantity—in 
other words : that the salt, which is contained in' the blood- 
serum to protect the red corpuscles, cannot act in the liver, 
or furnish the chlorine for the gastric juice, or protect the 
lymph ; that it cannot act like a magical opecilic, of which 
one dose will work the wonder; but that it requires to be 
administered as a daily food to permeate the system with it. 

The proportionate amount of -NaCl in the bloog varies 
within definite limits. It never or seldom^ exceeds 6 parts 
of salt in looo parts of blood; and any amount supplied 
above what is required to maintain that density, is expelled 
by way of the kidneys. But—either through (i) entire 
abstinegee from the use of it ; or (2) taking it in insufficient 
quantity ; or (3) washing it out of >he blood by means of 
immoderate and continuous ihibibing of liquids—we can 
reduce the proportion dawn to a tpinimum of 0*25 (in some 
diseases to o'20) per*cent.^* This amount is tenaciously 

***—A medical critic remarked^ his review (P) of "Common-Salt "The 
idea of recommending common ^ a medicine—salt that we e^.” One.' jroay 
wonder how thta worthy son of Aesculapius estimates the use of air,‘‘ic. the open 
air treatment for curing consumption : " air that we breathe." 

*i'r-»BeGquerel et Rodier, " Traite de Chimie Fathologique." Paris, tiSh. 
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retained, the blood will not part with it; and when more 
water is* added to the blood (which is’equivalent to a 
lowering of the salt-density), in that case a corresponding 
amount of fed corpuscles wil^ be destrojied. 

^tensive experiments of eminent physiologists have deter¬ 
mined the fact, that the absorption of a wate^ serum by the 
blood-cells depends upon the preaencb of NaUl in the'inverse 
ratio the lower the proporfion of salt in the serum, the 
greater'is the absorption of the latter by the blood-cells.’^ 

It{:aiinot present any great difficulty to show the connection 
a}cistiiig> between * the periodical climatic conditions and the 
corresponding outbreaks of plague or cholera, and to offer there¬ 
by further claims for the employment of NaOl as a prophy¬ 
lactic. 

Ill a warm, dry atmosphere the evaporation from the skin is 
very ’active : the body is deprived of water and thirst is the 
result, to quench which, leads to imbibing quantities of liquid. 
*ln many instances the latter Is resorted to—not tb quench 
thirst, but to cool the body, which thufe ^end| to surcharge the 
system with water. All liquid—whether originally taken as' 
plain water, or in the form of tea, coiTecf milk, sou^, or the 
different table-waters—•which leaves the body by way of the 
kicUieys, or in less degree as perspiraton by the skin, deprives 
the blood of NaCl ; the salt is washed out of the blood, and, 
unless a corresponding amount is taken to replace the loss, it 
must naturally ^llow, that the proportion salt in the blood 
reaches soones or later its minimum, and produces suscep¬ 
tibility for, and in> many case already am attack of one or the 
other of the raging diseases. But now follows rainy weathir ; 
the air is charged w|lh moisture; t&is cheeks evaporation from 
the skin, and—a%« drinking even of plain water, often becomes 
a pernicious habit, whjch Extended beyond the period of 
warm weHther—the body is surcharged with water and a 
watery state of the blood is the result; the system has develop¬ 
ed a* high degreePcff susceptibility for disease, the form and 
severity of which is determined by the pathogenic influences, 
that may be activd at the time. Plague, Cholera, Malaria, 
Dysentery, and Fevers will successfully attack the body ; and 
the geiferal popular view that either having .caught a cold, or 
having been exposed to rafn or to a damp atmospRere^ as the 
Immediate cause of the ailment, can b^ interpreted by this salt- 
, impoverished state of the sufferer. • ^ 

What (he natural history of the bacillus cannot account for, 

^ndt, in *1 iftriBchritted der Mcdidn." yoI.*9i No. 3, y. loo. Tho latest 
mMsones imruined, tlut the standard saline solution, which does not affieet 
the Wood d^er chemically or physieathr, must contain (ndt o'^ as hitherto aesansedi 
hut) 0*9 to- X per cent, of NaOl. Rudolph Hober in Biotogiaches Centrat.blatt. 
Leipalg. Vol. 18, No.at. Norember 189S. 

.VOL. CXIII.] 44 
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Is thus simply explained by the individual susceptibilityi as 
produced by persibna) habits in the use or non-use of NaCl and 
by the relative watery state of the blood. 

A. cold and dry or ajwarm and dry atmosphere meets with 
general approval ; but cold and wet wither produces one kjpd 
—yand warm and wet weather (heat and moisture in the tropics) 
produce another-^, the ‘SO-called tropical diseases--all for 
want of NaCl in the huihan body. 

In further support of the claims of NaCl for a practical ex¬ 
periment of its employment against zymotic diseases, is the 
practical success, that has already been achieved in Hamburf* 
during the cholera epidemic in 1892. After all other means, 
which had been tried against cholera, had failed—it* was found, 
that the only remedy left, by which the disease could be bene¬ 
ficially influenced and the sufferer’s life could be saved, was 
the injedtlon into the circulation of a solution of commotf-salt; 
it had a wonderful etfect in restoring vitality to the dying 
patient; and repeated injectfons achieved complete recovery 
in mostca&es.*^ 

■ Instead of'‘awaiting'the attack and then resorting to the 
injection* of a saU-solu.tion—which requires medical aid,—it 
will certainly suggest itself ^especially during or in expectation 
of an epidemic) to forestall the attack by.permeating the system 
by the administration of a i per cent, (or even stronger) solution 
of common-salt. , 

And as the latest outcome of medical science in^the treatment 
of plague, we learn from Professor Calmette’s lecture in London 
(November 22nd, irpo), that in his latest experiments he 
took ** bodies of dead plague-bacilli free from any trace of toxin^ 
suspended a certain fixed quantity in sterilised salt-water and 
injected it under the skin or into the veins. Whether or not 
the good results, said to have been ^.chieved at Oporto, were dus 
to *'the dead bacilli without any trace of ioxin\'*^or to‘the inject¬ 
ed salt-water —is a question, which to answer will not require a 
profound learning in the much doubted and-in bad reputd fall¬ 
ing practice of serum-injection, but only the simple logic of, 
an unbiased mind. 

Dr. Sick. Die Behandlung der Cholera mit intra-venSser Korh-aaia 
Infusidn.'* AUo: , ^ 

Dr. G. ** Die Infoaioos-therspie der cholera bebandelt naoh 967 FSIIeo. 

Both disseitation cootained ia Jahr-btiwer dw Hamlmreer Staau*Ktaiiken*Aai« 
talten. Vol. 3. « 

ai—Report in “ The Tiirifes " of Novemlier 33 id, 190a ■ 

Dr. A, Lntand, (Chief Editor of the *' Journal die Mediaiae de Faria *') la 
" Faateur and Sero*iherapy," ahowa the complete failure of Paateur'i attempt of 
prcvcating and curing hyaro|Siobia. He aaya in condnsion ot-hia dhsetation ; '* I 
ean then onlf endone the aaaertidba of Peter, of Zienitu, of oTTjirgee, 

of Bouehcr, of Durr andanaay others who reco^iae in the Faateuian: TeccinUiionB 
not only an error, but also a danger.*' See uuo Dr. Baatecfc. ''The saodeia 
DootruM of Bacteriology,'* London, 1899. 
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' Sup^rted by the above facts and roasonincr, more fully work¬ 
ed out inr bis treatise, the author has appealed to the Indian 
Government for a practical trial, but has met unforthnately 
with an evasive reply. tWe fay unfortunately; ** since- we are 
convinced, that few of our readers will fail to admit, that the 
author has made out a very strong point in favour of his con¬ 
tention—when after all no harm csfn^ result, beyond* the ex¬ 
pense of such a trial. * 

. He makes suggestions for the fnodus operandi of such a trial, 
the. cost of which, on a liberal scale, he estimates at j^SOO; and 
•jiow makes an a[fpeal to the people of India, to form an asso¬ 
ciation (similar to those established in Europe for the ** Open 
Air Treatment of Tuberculosis") the object of which would 
be: — 

(1) To collect the funds for the experiment—estimated at 

£s ^; 

(2) To petition the Gk)vernment for Its sanction—if not active 
support—to obtain abstains befose the public ; 

(3) To select the community in whtct^ plague or cholera has 

broken out; • 

(4) To arraSigethe superintendence and •the details of .the 
experiment. In this latter—the practical work of the trial—the 
apthor thinks, it may probably be expected that intelligent and 
public-spirited gentlemen of leisure and independence will 
offer their assistance, considering the nobIe^«iid grand object to 
be achieved.*jF(is appeal ends with the weighty words : ''what 
is the expenditure of even ;^i,000 for such an eiperimeht, in 
view of the promising and incalculable benefit that will accrue 
for all mankind from the undertaking? It is no exaggeration 
when declaring, |hat the whole*subject is of unsurpassed and 
of far-reaching Importance for the future of the human race.’' 

• • _ 

NOTE ON COMMbN-SALT IN THE HUMAN BODY. 

The life of the human body is sustained by the ^constant 
supply of oxygen*to all parts of the organism. 

For want of oxygen the nervous system ceases to act, the 
brain loses its powers; unconsciousness, fainting fits and syncope 
resuU ; furthermore, for want of oxygen in the blood and for 
waht*of a supply of oxygen to the nerve-centres of the * heart, 
this organ ceases to pulsate and stagnation in the^irculation of 
the bl<^ is the consequence and wi^i this stagnation life ebbs 
away. To insure a normal supply of oxygen to the system, 
the blopd must be in a condition to absorb the oxygen from the 
atmosphere lathe lungs. In a watery state of the blood the 
bloed-cormjscles swell and lose the power of taking up the oxy¬ 
gen thiiS*CBUsiog the above cited morbid and mortal symptoms. 

The evil effects of a watery state of the blood are counteract- 
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ed by the presence of chloside of sodium in the blood-serdm. It 
restores the red corpuscles to their normal condition, in which 
alone ihty are able to act as carriers of oxygen ; and it prevents 
besides the destructive effect of watf r onxthe nervous matter and 
on the muscular tissues of the organism. In short: it protects 
the heart from weal^ess and the nerves from loss of vitality. 

It has been designated, b|r some American ** Scientists '1 as 
theElixir of Life;” but—alfhougb it cannot deserve' this 
grandiloquent name—it certainly can claim to be classed as one 
of the principal factors for our physical welUbeing, as it isofun* 

. equalled importance for the human organism. It not onIy<5 
protects the blood, but also the lymph. 

It keeps the albumen of the blood and of the lymph in a 
soluble condition (Lehmann). 

It prevents the too watery state of the braiif and of the 
nerves. It" regulates and intensifies the flow of all the various 
fluids on which the life of the organism depends (Voit). * 

It is essential for the action o^the liver, and formsa necessary 
constituent of riie bile (^iebig). 

' It is the medium for the elimination of effete, used up and 
hence poisonous organic substances out of the body, and is thus 
the best and the most natural purifier of the blood (Liebig). 
In short: * r 

It is a never-failing component part of the animal economy ; 
It is absolutely necessary for the growth and the continued 
existence of the human body ; there is no other sjthstance in the 
whole bmversi which can replace it, and to abstain from it abso¬ 
lutely leads to certain disease and death. 

Evolutionary biological researches have forced upon us the 
conclusion, that man had his ofigin in the shallow parts of the 
sea; that the thread of human life commenced' in salt-water i 
that, as Professor Ranke expresses tt^: " Ip the blood we still 
carry the sea in our body ; ” and most significant of ^all : the 
emhryonujievelopment of every human being takes place in seUt’- 
water —the Amnion water, which—certainly Acft from accident, 
as some vegetarian ignorant fanatics may assert—contains 
about one per cent, of mineral ingredients, chiefly common-salt. 

All facts and all experience point to the conclusion .that 
human life finds its element not in plain water but in Sea' or 
Salt-Water.* * ‘ " 


' We qttcsdon the statements in the last two paras.—E d., C.R. 



Art, XlV—yO ROISaEAL DHU. 

(My •BRIGHT DARK ROSE.) 

Care seems o'er all the lanu lU UlUUUf 
Mist veils the hills. 

Wfiat wonder that a sullen mood 
Each valley 61Is 7 

With skull I'd bale the sea till dried, 

* Though deep it flows, 

To woo thee, win thee for my bride, 

O bright dark rose. 

■ 

t 

2 . 

€weet love, look not so .sad and grave, 

All’s well with thee, 

Thy bre*th'ren home from o'er the wave 
Sail on the sea, * , 

* )yith blessings from the Fop*e, with wealth 
' To soothe thy woes, * * 

With Spanish wine to drink a health 
To the bright dark rose. 

. •• 3- 

For thee to roam the world I’m fain, 

Tp^cale each hill, 

Thy love, thy confidence to gain, 

Thy sweet good will, 

Who was it whispered in mine ear 
** For thee she shows 

V 

Her love "^That maiden fair and dear 
My bright dark rose. * , 

M. R. Wrld. 

These fit the air given (Vtith^ Irish words) at p. 14 
of^ JoyfflfT" Irish Musicand Song” and aie a close translation 
of Che Irish words* 



AST. ^V.—DAYBREAK. 

I. 

We are waiting for‘the clouds to break* 

We are watching for the dawn,— *. 

For the first faint flush of the ro^ light, 

For the first soft flood of the sifiibeams bright. 
For the sweet, long-tarrying mom. 

There are shadows now on heath and hill. 

And the drifting clouds look gray ; 

And the star: still linger ; and still the gleam 
Of the moonlight silvers the meadow stream 
As it glides aloi^ its way. 

There will soon be slender lines of gold ^ 

In the dim, darfc, eastern sky. 

And above the mountain a crimson streak. 

And a purple tint on each pine-crowned peak, 
That will bl(3 the night-gloom fly. • , 

Then^ the moon’s fair rays will all grow pale. 

And the star-gleams fade away ; 

And the cold, calm heavens be blue and bright; 

And the clouds be crested andfringed^'^i^ light,— 
With the tender light of day. 

And the stream will shine among the reeds, ^ 
And the lilies by the lake * * 

Will unfold their buds; while the wood^Hrds sing . 

TtU the copse and forest and vall^ 

And the mquotain echoes wakf. 

There is nothing half so fair on earth 
As the first bright blush of dawn, 

When the shadows die in a flood of light, 

And the cloucfti apd darkness are put tb iQight * «« 
By the sunbeam hosts of moro. 
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THE CREATION, OF ADAM. 

Genesis /. 

II. 

Stillf still wi(h 'ifhee, when purple morvung breaketh. 
When the bird waketh and th% shadows flee, 

Fahrer than morning; lovelier than daylight, 

Dawns the sweet consciousness, I am with Thee. 

Alone*witb Thee, amid the mystic shadows, 

The solemn hush of nature mwly^born ; 

Alone with Thee in breathless adoration. 

In the calm dew and freshness of the morn. 

■ 

As in the dawning, o’er the waveless ocean. 

The image of the Morning Star doth rbst ; 

So in this stillness, Thou Seholdest only 

f hine image in the waters of joy breast. 

# * * • * ' •' 

So shall it be at last, in that bright morning, 

When the soul waketh, and life’s shadows flee; 

OJi, in that hour, fairer than daylight dawning, 

^ Shall rise the glorious thought'-ol am with Fhee 1 * 


* The Iwapfcccding pieces have been sdht to us for insertion as con- 
laimng^ijpeautifol "fi^gure of Adam's Creation.” They are not original 
as we have seen them somewhere before,'though we believe their authors 
are eakoewo. —>Ed. C.R, 


Art. XVI.-TH E CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY. 

L ord Cui son's memorable address fit Simla on Monday, 
September 2nd, has completely changed the educational 
outlook. 'It is not fherely that the whole field of education 
in this country has bedh reviewed with all the Weight that 
the highest position in India can give to such a surveyj and 
with a full consciousness of the responsibility involved in that 
position; nor again that this great positidn is by tare good... 
fortune combined with a personal claim that all acknowledge. 
The whole subject has been lifted on to a diKr^nt plane: 
its problems become practical questions instead of being to 
a large extent idly speculative. This is an immense gain. 

But the'actual passage from the speculative field to the 
practical has still to ‘be made. That something will be iioue 
as a result of the deliberations, lately going on at Simla is 
certain; but it is all-impertant w^at» Taken in its entirety 
the question is *cok>ssal. ^ Every branch of the subject—Lord 
CusEon repognized no less than six ; four main branches, Uni- 
versitV Education, Secondary Education, Primary Education, 
Technical Education, and two subsidiary* branches. Training 
Colleges and Female Educatioo*^is in itself 9, big question. 
It is true these are ultimately connected and are rightly co¬ 
ordinated in one va'st scheme. But the vastness 6f« the whole 
subject is even bewildering, and when it comes to practice, 
each one of these great questions requires special knowledge 
and experience ; the methods that are proper in one branch 
do not altogether apply to another. This pa^r will be con¬ 
fined to one only, the University question. (,ts scope will be 
even narrower : it will consider only the Calcutta ’ University; 
for along with common features each University has an in¬ 
dividuality^ which it would not bd altogether a gain £o take 
from it. ihe problem of each University, the changes needed 
or not needed, will, in each case, be somewhat different accord¬ 
ing to circumstances. The problem of the Calcutta Univer¬ 
sity is, at all evqnts, definite, concrete, pressing. Something 
would be gained b^ a review of this more special problem r 
such a review \s a contribution towardii«the general solution, 
a necessary preliminary. 

If it is granted, as it seems to be on all hands, that the 
Calcutta University needs reform, both constitutional and 
administrative, what is the first definite step ^ be taken ? 
In what direction is it to be altered and by what means ^ As 
soon as the question is plainly stated and aoswers^ffigin tip 
be supplied, divergences, even the greatest Hra.ci»taiatct occur* 
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The present paper wiil attempt an answer to one part of the 
question only, the question of the education imparted and ex¬ 
amination tests ; and it will approach this from a single point 
of view—the teacher's.' There are many other points of view, 
and it is expedient that all these should find voice. But the 
teacher’s point of view deserves .a hearing, and although 
among teachers also there are si*re to be differences of opinion, 
any otae definite statement has such value as the reasoning it 
contains can give it. This is all the claim made here. 

As rggards the Calcutta University at the present time, 
nSroadly three courses and three only are possible. We can 
„ leave the existing system of education as it is, only modifying 
the constitution of the Senate and trusting to such gradtxd*'' 
improvement the newly-constituted Governing Body may 
be expected to effect. Secondly, we may devise some method 
of overhauling the existing system with a view to tinkering 
'here and theie. Or thirdly, we may attempt to formulate a 
general reconstructive* scheme, which) within a limited number 
of ' years, might reshape the existing*order |o a better model. 
Without any pretension to so large a ^desigp as this last, the 
present paper will make tentative suggestions in that direction. 
Ag already advanced, all views require to be stated, and this 
is one, the most courageous and the most thorough-going; 
like the others it needs to be stated. , 

As regar 4 s*the other two courses it may be remarked briefly 
that a reorg^insed Governing Body must either proceed forth¬ 
with to some such attempt, or leave thiggs very much as they 
were before. It would carry out its task much more effec¬ 
tually, if it started with a definite programme and were 
equipped with authority to carry through the needed re¬ 
forms in a limited time^ • As regards the second it has the 
advantages and disadvantages of all middle courses, but it 
cannot fh any degree be effective, unless directed hy settled 
guiding principlesitAwards definite ends: and this again im¬ 
plies a scheme of reconstruction. Accordingly it would seem 
that, whichever course we advocate, and however wc approach 
the practical problem, a systematic reconstructive scheme is 
sembv^here implied. Every tentative towards such a scheme 
furnishes materials for. The ultimate reconstruction, if only by . 
way of elimination and rejection. 

Given, then, such a scheme of reconstruction as desirable, it 
is expedient first to consider existing defects, in brder that 
the special ends towards which the j’econstruction is to be 
direoted, maf be determined. It may be laid down that the 
shdrtcom^s of the present system are 

X. The unreal character of the education given: 
the education is largely a sham education, 

• 'YOL. CXIII.] 45 
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T)ie holders of degree are fn too catfos 

not in any real sense educated. 

. 2. The systeip is too pretentious. Its curricula are 
exceedingly elaborate^ and if they were 
thoroughly carried out, the education would 
' be' real aiKl solid : but they are not thoroughly 
carried dut. «> 

3. They are not thoroughly carried out mainly 

because the students who follow them are not 
really fit for the tasks attempted. They ax**, 
taxed beyond their intellectual strength and 
consequently adopt shifts and expedients,- 
which frustrate the true ends of education. 
Education resolves itself into a fevered struggle 
to * pass ’ by hook or by crook. 

4. The chief reason of the inaptness of the students* 
< for their qurricula is their inadequate know- 

I. ledge of English, the language through which 
their studies are carried on. second reason 
is the early adoption of vicious methods of 
study. They start wij^h bad habits, which 
ought to be unlearned, but are not. 

We now have sotpething like our required starting-point. We 
must contrive in s’ome way to raise the standaid„of English. 
So long as we confine ourselves to the University and its re¬ 
gulative machinery, this can be done only, by means of the 
Entrance Examination. If the case has been correctly diag¬ 
nosed above, the first step in our reconstruction is necessarily 
tht raising of the standard of English at the ^trance Examt~ 
nation. How can this be done?! 1 conceive in one of two 
ways. There would be much to be said, if it were at all 
possible, for a Preliminary Ekamination in Engli^, strict 
within a certain limited range : that is to cay, a strict test of 
the ability to understand moderately difficult literary English , 
and to write correctly in a plain and simple style. Best of 
all, perhaps would be a vivd voce test, at all events to supple¬ 
ment the written in doubtful cases. 

Is a vivd * voce test possible ? Probably not: at the same 
time it is permissible to, glance at the conditions involved: 
something is even gained by so doing. There is, conceivably 
just one way in whith it might be compassed. Examiners 
might go round and hold this preliminary test at certain 
centres. The test would "then have to be of \{;y^simp|est 
nature, reading, afetir vivd voce questions and the writing of a 
short essay or letter. The uadertaking though a* large one 
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is not, perhaps, quite absolutely impossible.* The efficacy of 
the test would depend entirely on the examiners. They would 
at least know what standard was required and have the means 
of applying it. . , • 

But as there is the smiillest likelihood of a preliminary test 
of this kind being adopted, it remains to consider whether the 
examination as now held can be ih any way modified, so as 
fb make it more effective as a* test. * My belief is that the 
prpsenf examination might be altered with advantage in two 
respects:— 

(<s)u a slightly different arrangement of the papers; 

(d) the requirement of a higher percentage of pass marks. 

^ The papers now set in English are two; the first on s§kct^. 
tions of literature set as a text-bopk,i’ the second in translation 
from the verrfacular, and in Grammar and Composition, the 
percentage which now passes is 33 per cent. The modification 
I propose are these ;— 

(a) Two papers^ as at present, but the first tp consist of 
translation from the vernacfll^ and English composi¬ 
tion ; the second to be on the text-books and on 
general English Grammar. . * 

(Jf) Pass marks 50 per cent. 

yjhh these two chiTnges the rest of the examination might 
be left as at present. 

The proposed re-arrangement of the papprs differs verbally 
but slightly* fVop the present regulations. Its actual effect, if 
adopted, would be very different. One whole pAper is now 
given virtually to work on the text-l9ooks and conceivably 
a candidate may get his whole 66 pass-marks on this paper.^ 
As proposed abovg the half-paj^er on the text-book would 
carry 50 marks *9nly; 50 would be given to translation into 
English ; 50 tn original cnnUpTositinn in English,§ and 50 to 

® The siJhi can be worked out. The examination of each candidate 
might, be expected to ^be on the average twenty minutes. *A single 
examiner could haidly be expected to examine more than twenty candidates 
jn a day. It would then take 10 exaininers 5 days to examine 1,000 can¬ 
didates. Thus 5,000 candidates would take 25 working days on this basis ; 
6,000 would take 30. 

t ‘Ttfe text-books and questions on Grammar the Calenda* says 
(Rules for Examinations, p. 15#}, but the interpretaVion of the amount oT 
grammar varies. • 

t Out of the total of 200 assigned to Englijh, 120 marks are apportioned 
to the first paper (text-book and questions), 80 to*the second paper (transla- 
'tion and composition). See Calendar for 1901, p. 151. * 

§ Out 80 marks in the second paper, 26 are assigned to the transla¬ 
tion from the vernacular, while the marks giveiPto pure composition have 
sunk fffim 94^ ^ 1890 (short essay and letter) to 6 and 7 (lor an original 
lettet of loo^mrds) in the last two papers published (See Calendar for 
1901, pt. Ill, p. xix j Calendar for 1900, pt 111 , p. xvii ; Calendar for 1891, 
pL- III, p. xiii). 
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English Grammar and that wonderful mental gymnastic 
known as composition exercises. 

This alteration with the demand for 50 per cent, pass-marks 
would ensure that the successful candidate really knew a little 
of the English language ; it would test something more than 
an ability to * get i]p * text, and notes as a memory exercise. 
Whether a sufficient knowledge of English is in popular 
estimation at present acquired receives curious illustration'from" 
a sentence given for correction in a recent Entrance 'paper. 
It runs : " He was very much angry, because, although he .was 
two years more senior than I, he was failed, and I was pc^ssedii^. 
First Division^ This seems a little to countenance the wicked 
-infere nce that the sentence is offered as a typical, or let us 
say possible, specimen of * First Division English/ 

This amount of change might reasonably bC expected to 
effect something in the requited direction. Such a change 
could not be introduc?d abruptly and at once. Sufficient time 
would need to be given for the* schools tq adapt their teach¬ 
ing to the reqiiirementf of the new standard. It might ta.ke 
e^ect in 1905 or (906, and as a further precaution against the 
disturbing effect of sCidden change the pass percetfeage might be 
raised gradually, 40 in 1906, 45 in 1908 and 50 in 1910. The 
type of paper set should simultaneously^ be slightly changed, 
if possible, in the direction of simplicity. It should be as 
easy as possible consistently with a thorough test of essentials. 

The^ net result to be expected would be aiddlcfeased total 
of successful 'Entrance students, but these would possess a 
better outfit for the studies before them. What of the rejected ? 
Their number is already too great; something must, if possible, 
be done for them, or at the least their ca^e needs considera¬ 
tion.. A well-devised Final Schools Examinal>'’&n would go a 
long way towards a solution ; buf I incline to think that this 
should be an examination wholly distinct from the Entrance 
as at Bombay, not in large part identical with it as at Alla¬ 
habad. So far as this examination te.sted Eiijglish it should be 
as^a modern language and for the practical purposes of life— < 
for commercial purposes, if you will ; the literary side should 
be subordinate or absent. In fact, most of those who^study 
Englisll ill th^s country should study as a living langiiag'e 
to write and speak, not as a* ‘ classical ’ language. In other 
words the method of instreiction should be that of Oliendorf 
or something equally 'practical. This examination should, 
accordingly, meet the requiiements of all those, who, while 
making good progress iiK other respects, had not the attain¬ 
ments indispensable for tile pursuit of more adva\]|^j^,sfUdjes 
through the medium of English. 

At all events this is really our problem at the present time • 
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so to sift the youth of Bengal taught in High English Schools 
that those who are fit may go on to higher studies, literary 
and scientific, with assured hope of profit; while those who 
afe not fit are drafted off in othei( directions. We want to 
give opportunities of better education to the more fit, and, at 
the same time, to make suitable provision for the great numbers 
wh(\ at present grapple unproiitably witlf courses o^ study too 
*diffi(mlt f^or them. The finaW schools certificate would meet 
(he Aeeds of a great number of these, in particular of some 
of .that great number who never pass the Entrance Examina- 
Jtion ^all. 

The sifting process might be carried a stage higher by a^ 
more effectual distinction of Honour and Pass men among the 
students admitted to colleges. We want on the Imtiu 
to simplify the courses of study for the ordinary Pass degree, 
incidentally making them less extensive in range* but insist¬ 
ing on a higher standard within these limits. On the other 
hand we want Honour degrees pf a higher character and more 
thoioughly differentiated. This brings us to the courses of 
study after Matriculation and to the*F. A.^nd B. A. examina¬ 
tions. • , • 

We started by assuming as the practical end at which we 
g;erc to aim the substitution of a real education for a sham. 
The position was that even when after great stress and effort 
our average B. A. is made, he turns out.not to be educated 
in any leat ^ense at all. If tins is adm'ittcd—and no one has 
been heard .as yet maintaining the contrary—our object must 
be to give him>a more real education It is no good, however, 
making our degree more difficult to obtain, unless we want 
to eliminate our |iverage * pas.s-*man' altogether; but we might 
possibly get letter results with more modest curricula and a 
higher standard in tl^esc. > This is what I advocate for the * pass * 
man. Make the curriculum easier and make the standard of pass¬ 
ing higTier. In this way we might make our education, as far as 
it went, real, though it might not make so good a show on paper. 
We should not educate up to a high standard, but we should 
be educating on sound lines. 1 mean something like this. In 
the .First Arts Examination we now prescribe five ‘ subjects' as 
'Cdm*palsory and allow a sixth as Optional. This is too many, 
not more than four Should •be taken up simultaneously. I 
should be willing to admit a moderjite degree of specialization 
in the F.A. ; to allow a candidate te choose between a group 
of suljjects mainly liteiary, or mainly scientific, ifi fact to in¬ 
troduce A. gnd B. courses at this ^earlier stage. Or, if the 
refibns fot* covering this wide range of subjects should be held 
falid.'flrcy might be taken up in groups successively. What I 
contend for is that the number of subjects at present 
prescribed is too many to be studied together profitably by 
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ordinary F. A. students. Their minds are distracted and over¬ 
burdened. What I ask for, would even plead for, is some 
lightening of this burden (in this or some other way) in the 
interests of the students and in the hope of better educational 
results. ■ ‘ " 

Then in respect of the several subjects: I submit that the 
task imposed in English is still too much for the average F.^V. 
student considering his vs3ry imperfect knowledge of EngUsh 
and the extraordinary deficiency of ideas with which he Stkrts., 
For instance the books prescribed for next year’s examinatiom 
are Paradise Lost, Book /, The Traveller and The De^itied 
yUlage, Tennyson’s Aylmet^s Field, some 140 octavo pages 
of Cowpeis Letters and a Life of Oliver Goldsmith by William 
f Maeki ' ■"! would regretfully but resolutely cut out the book of 
Paradise Los*: as far above the student’s intellectual Teach, and 
1 should query the life of Goldsmith as in parts dimly com¬ 
prehensible by reason of the quality of its literary excellence. 
The total bulk is not indeed very great for a two-years’ course : 
yet I am persuaded that our only chance of passable educational 
results with student^ of fhe present calibre is by an extra¬ 
ordinary simplification, of the task we set them. The whole 
question of English text-books is hedged with perplexity,T>ut 
more might be done than has been done as yet toward fixing ,, 
principles and establishing a kind of canon. I shall have 
occasion to return late( on to this point. 

As regard other subjects, without pronouncing dna way or 
other, 1* should, wish it carefully considered, if we were not 
asking too much Mathematics (Trigonometry and Logarithms) 
for indiscriminate application : whether the Physics and 
Chemistry could not be made iKore practical, the History less 
in extent and deeper. * ^ * 

To compensate for this simplification (and relaxation, I would 
require a higher percentage of' pass-marks,’at all events in the 
aggregate (but not specially now in English only), and I hrould 
establish Honour courses. The Honour courjass should be two 
and two only, the one literary, the other scientific. On the 
literary side the papers might be in English, a second language, 
in History and in Logic. On the scientific in Mathematics, 
Physics, Chemistry and either History or Logic. We should 
take care to make these courses really fnean a high degree of 
proficiency, and wc should make it impossible for any one to 
get Honours who had not this proficiency. 

Here we ’might surely learn from the London JJnivefsity,' 
which we are so often tolij is our prototype. At (Jhe London 
Intermediate Examination is Arts Honours may b6 |ake n*iu 
one or more of eight subjects (i) Latin, (2) Greek, (3) ERglisb, 
(4) History, (5) French, (6) German, (y) Mathematics, (8) Logic 
[see the Calendar of the London University (1899—I900)t 
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P* 53 cf. p. 4 T~ 49 ]» At LondoD the candid§te must take up live 
subjects : we should so fai be lenient in asking only four. One 
thing should never be left out of account in quoting the Uni¬ 
versity of London as*the^odel for 'Calcutta. Of all British 
Universities none is *more exacting in its standards than the 
University of London. If it eri^ anyuihere, it is pn the side 
>. of ^ringeticy and inflexibilit}^ We. may fitly, nay we must 
necessarily, adopt less exacting standards, for Calcutta—the 
Vorst fault of our system at present is that it affects high 
standards and,even attains to some semblauee of such, 
'^withdClt really applying them. But it is the variest mockery 
to appeal to London in excuse for any laxity in the Indian ^ 
system. The London standards are strict and the l^mdon 
degrees are yery hard-earned. Accordingly they 'carry great 
weight anywhere, When Calcutta is equally strict, the result 
will be the same. 

The F. A. Examination leads on to the examination for 
the B. A. degree. . The Degrde Examination mdst be co-ordi¬ 
nated with it. We again require a comparatively simple I^ass 
course or cpurses; and now considerably* greater elaboration 
in Honour courses. We already have aii A. and B. Course 
for the PasSf and ^this may stand. Only it might be well to 
diminish the extent of ground covered and insist on more 
depth, so as to ensure sounder knowledge, while lightening 
the burden «of details to be carded. Ih the A. Couise we 
have, 1 conceive, extended the course in Mental and Moral 
Science soihewhat too widely. Six yeais ago cbefore the year 
iSpy) we only* asked a knowledge of two specified text-books, 
difficult text-books it is true. ,We now piescribe a syllabus 
of indefinite ,e3Aent in three subjects. Psychology, Ethics and 
Logic. But I *have long .doubted whether it would not be 
really better to set, in the Pass Course two or more short 
philosophical 'classics'—Descattes, Berkeley, Hume—and to 
reserve the syll^ps in Psychology and Ethics for Honour men. 

I conceive that better results for general education could be 
got from such a combination as Descartes on Method and 
Berkeley’s Principia (or Dialogues), or even a little Hume 
.along with Mill's Utilitaiianism—or even better Kaqt’s Meta¬ 
physic of Morals *—and a translation of certain portions of 
Aristotle's Nicomachean Ethics. The advantage of these works 
1 take to be their excellence as a* foundation to build upon 
and the scope they would afford the teacher in exposition and 
criticism. Some of these are in fact adopted in the B. A. 
Pa^S cnur8Qfi^}f other of the Indiaji l?niversihes.t 

* * Th<^ 5 undamental Principles of the MctaphVsic of Morals. 

t Bombay prescribes the' Nuomachmn Etktcs; Allahabad, Berkeliy'i 
Dialogtus Mtmttn Hylas and Philenms and Hume's Inquiry concerning 
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In English we should confine Pass studies in poetry, to the 
great classics as now and mainly *to modern prose; and we 
should try to fix principles of selection a little more definitely. 
Shakespeare, Milton, Tennyson, as*now', are obviously right in 
poetry, 1 think also clearly some of Matthew Arnold’s poetry, 
especially ^he narrative poeizis : other selections are dout^ful. 
Prose is a more difficult problem : in all Pass courses we want' 
typical modern prose as far as possible, judiciously se^ected 
biography may pass, but Burke and Macaulay are ‘ suspept.^ 
They form rather too stimulating a diet for oui* Pass sm^ents^ 
unallied with wide general reading. Our prose should oe emi¬ 
nently sober, not too complex as to subject matter, and, above 
■ al l , > i g c id in style : certain of Matthew Arnold’s essays 1 take 
it might form the standard. Philip Gilbert Hamerton is 
another writer who at once occurs to me as in all respects 
suitable. There are mruy more, but they require selecting 
with patient care and a refined process of sifting and rejecting. 

I incline tor think that in the B. A. we' should not require 
more than two* sqbjects* for the Pass degree and should allow 
considerable choice ii\ the combination of these. I should not 
oppose these subjects being taken up separately. The* only 
objection is the undesirability of multiplying examinations 
But in all cases I should insist inexorably on a high standard 
in respect of the worje offered, whether Pass or Honours. 

In Honours, we should now be free to elaborate at our 
pleasure and avc should make our Honour standard high in 
every sense. The cardinjil point, 1 conceive, i& that in every 
subject the Honour course should be taught separately from 
the Pass. At present Honour and Pass students largely 
attend the same lectures—an almost increcfil^lu arrangement. 
In English an attempt should be^rfiaade^ to systematize the 
studies and round them off into some 'sort of unity. The 
elements of English Phiiologv should certainly be includ&d : the 
History of English Literatuio more doubtfully : at all everits, 

I conceive that limitation to a period would be preferable 
15^9 to i8oo). Set books might now be imposed on some 
scale. For instance all Milton’s Minor Poems with six books of 
Paradise Lost, alternated with the six later books together*with' 
Paradise Regamed and Samson Agonisles. Milton, as the Eng¬ 
lish classic poet pre-eminently, should be our staple. Of Shakes¬ 
peare we might appoint kali' a dozen plays for general reading 
with speciill ciilical study of one or two. We should want 

Human understanding (also Sutler s Fifteen Sermons and*^liisseriatt^i on 
Viriite another possible choice in Eth'cs); the Panjab UntHSecity h^s 
lately inti oduced SclcctiodS fi'om IJerkelcy. 

* It only two subjects were taken up would be less reason for shortening 
any of the separate courses. 
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at least one other poet and the difficulty would now be how 
to decide between conflicripg claims. For filonours practically 
the whole range of English Literature is open to us, because 
we may expect the litej'ar);^instinct iiit our Honour candidates 
in Literature. We could not require it of our pass-men. So 
also in prose we can now freely secall fi|prke and Macaulay 
along with Bacon and Charles* Lamb, Carlyle* and De 
'Quiilcey. Breadth of reading will now be an aim, but always 
controlled by the still more important principles of thorough¬ 
ness and unity. 

Wb^her Mathematics and Science as taught in "connection 
with the Calcutta University might, also with advantage, be 
, subjected to a review such as 1 have applied on the Uterary 
side I leave to the consideration of those whose first iTiterest 
is in these bilinches of study. The touchstone mqst be the 
sanle—reality and thoroughness with an added insistence in the 
case of Physical Science of the supreme importance of good 
grounding and practical aims.* . 

In our M. A. courses in English, ^s was pointed out in the 
Calcutta Review for October 1896, we lose a great oppoV- 
tunity. Let Tne enforce this doctrine; by a«recital of the studies 
of an M. A. student as by law established. 

• For this year 1901 we prescribe: Canterbury 

Tales, Prologue and Knight's Tale. Shakespeare— Cymbe- 
line, Henry VJ {Parts I and Il\ Othellp^ The Merry Wives 
of Windsof. , MarloweMilton.— Paradise Lost 
Books Xy XIf XII. Dryden— Select Satires : 'Absalom and 
Achitophelf The Medals MacFkcknoe. Taylor— Philip Van 
Artevelde. Sir Thomas Browne— Hydriotaphia or Urn Burial, 
Bacon— The Advgficemmt of Beaming Books I and II. Car¬ 
lyle—On Herbgs. Hutton— Literary Essays. Holmes— The 
Professor at the Br^akfa^ Table. George Eliot— Scenes of 
Clerical Life. Besides these, as aids to the study of English 
Language and Literature we recommend : Morris— flistorical 
outlines of EngKih Accidence. Smith— Student's Manual of 
the English Language. Taine's History. Dowden— Shakes¬ 
peare's Mind and Art. Sweet— Anglo-Saxon Primer. Sayce— 
Introduction to the Science of Language. 

' Th'ts list speaks for itself; it is vastly ingenious, but nothing 
similar will be found In thci pages of the Calendar of the 
University of London, though git search it from cover 
■■ ■ ■' ' —■—■ — • 

Y In the Calendar of the University of London this ts prefixed to 
the Syllabus on General Elementary Science for the Matriculation 
Examination ^al., 1899-1900, p. 39). '^fn parMcular, the subjects of the present 
SylttAus will oe treated wherever possible frwi an experimental point of view 
ahd nunJUifcal examples or ptoblems mil be restricted to very simple caieu- 
lotions.'* 

VOL. cxin.] 
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to cover. I feel inclined to treat these lists as Plato was for 
treating the poet# in his ideal republic—anoint them with 
myrrh, crown them with garlands* but send them away ‘ to 
another'City.* There is no room fof them in ours. 

The opportunity we lose is that of making our studies 
for the M. A, degree a stepping-stone to genuine research 
in English Literature. This we could do by making- the * 
study of Anglo-Saxon something more than a mere scratch-'" 
ing of the suiface. We might allow a choice of specializ>ttion 
either on the literary or the philological sides of the subject. 
Wc should then want no prescribed text-tioo1c§, except^nerhaps / 
in Anglo-Saxon. A possible arrangement would be on^ 
paper in the general history of the language, one in the 
general history of the literature, two in a special period pres¬ 
cribed on the literary side balanced by two ifi the special 
study of Anglo-Saxon, and an essay. 

This completes thr review from my present standpoint. 
If anything here put forward,seem too dogmatically stated, 

I can only say that ^thfe dogmatism is unintentional and 
apparent only. The intention is wholly tentative, a process 
of search. The aimais to/}uicken interest. There is not one 
of the .suggestions hazarded that I should set any great store 
by in the precise form in which it is expressed—save and 
except the raising of the standard of English at the Entrance 
Examination. Thi?. I regard as necessary and indispensable 
whatever else we do or leave undone. For the rest it is prin¬ 
ciples and tendencies that matter; the definite, suggestion 
is only made as earnest ijf an endeavour to be practical. 

Any changes that are made can only be made slowly; 
the actual process of transition must be a lengthy one ; it will 
lake several years to get any system that departs widely from 
the present into full working ordej. B.ut we seem to be at a 
definite parting of the ways. An effort is possible now— 
it may or may not prove .successful—to give a more * healthy 
and fruitful direction to the educatia<i’ fosteied by the 
University of Calcutta. If this oppoitunity passes, no other 
so favourable is likely to occur again. It would seem ‘that 
through a laudable desire to advance, the Calcutta'Univprsity 
has attempted to advance too rapidly ; its apparent is much 
greater than its real progress, the result being to give, as I have 
already implied, a somewhat ‘ shoddy ’ character to its whole 
system. This cannot -be set right without considerable effort 
and some'sensible discomfort. But the gain, if higher educa¬ 
tion could be put on , a sound basis, would . be worth the 
sacrifice. *■ '* 

1 suppose so dull a paper as this has never tiUi^e been 
found in the piges of the Calcutta Review. The dullness will 
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be to a great extent condoned by any one who appreci¬ 
ates the vital importance!of the issues invMved, The loftiest 
aspirations after improvement are all reducible in the end to 
sordid details such as; these. We are, moreover, still very 
much in twilight as to. the more special and mediate ends and 
aims of university education in jndia. ^It is expedient that 
' we ^ould become more fully aw^re of what precisely we are 
*tryirfg to do in the educational schemes we devise, for it is 
qnly in relation to this end that we can judge of the fitness 
of 4 his or that detail. It is plain that even if the ultimate end 
,i}e thA^^me astlTat o*f all education, the mediate end must take 
in India a special and peculiar character, and this ought to 
be susceptible of articulate statement. 

As regards the particular question here treated the*‘'mani- 
pulation of Curricula, I am glad to be able to quote valuable 
testimony to its importance. Mr. P. A. Barnett writes in 
Common Sense in Teaching and Education^ one of the most 
recent and thoughtful contributions to the literature of the 
sqbject, p. 94, “ Curriculum is impdrt^nt because it provides 
the main material, the main food, out of vvliich are made 
mind^ and character. We cannot get equally good results 
from'dfie set of studies as from another, any more than we 
profit equally by.tiifferent sorts of food. Some foods are 
more digestible than others, better fitted for assimilation by 
the body, more easily made into bone and ^muscle and nerve ; 
so some stitd^ps, or some arranj^ements of studies, are better 
than others, for building up mind and character*.’' It iS to be 
feared that in Bengal the food has hitherto been too strong 
in quality, too great in quantity, and too miscellaneous, for 
the assimilative capacity of the brdinary student. Alma mater 
would be wisdato adapt her diet to the feeble digestive powers 
of her nurselings. , 1 * 

This is why I think it of importance to try and deter¬ 
mine Vientifically the sort of books most . suitable 
for Indian studentC^ in their English courses at the various 
stages of their education. This by no means Implies that 
our practice hitherto has been all wrong, or even very seriously 
wrong, but only that something would be gained by a conscious 
e^fifort to arrive at principles. If the principles colild be 
agreed upon and formulated; and then the ^hole field of 
English literature were sifted by t^jeir means, I think that a 
*canon* of text-books might be fixed not, of course, with absolute 
fidality^ but sufficiently for practical guidance. 1 thin*k that pre> 
vailing ideas 911 the subject might be n^de clearer than they now 
are.* *I do n8t think the subject of £nglish text-books has been 
sdtisfact!6/ily ' threshed out,’ and 1 do think something might be 
expected from the attempt to determine principles formally and 
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authoritatively. I do not find there is as yet any clear recogni¬ 
tion, what distinctii'e characters shield be looked for inr a text¬ 
book for the F. A., for the B. A., for H. A. Honours. 1 think the 
principles might be determined part^ by a patient collation of 
the opinions of those who have most knowledge and experi¬ 
ence, partly by a consideration of the psychological means 
by which'the educational eild may be reached. . 1 , 

The ether questions iA respfet of the Calcutta Univeisity' 
demanding consideration and not less important are many. 
Even in respect of the examination system, there is the ques¬ 
tion of the conduct of examinations add of the tnf^ure.s 
necessary to check mere memory-work. Probably a good 
deal might be done to outwit * cram * by judicious combina¬ 
tion alnong examiners, but it must be deliberate and common 
action. *rhere are the large questions of teaching methods 
and of the organization of the college. Teaching is at present 
wholly or mainly by lectures, but there are far too many 
lectures given for tht.se so-callpd lectures to be lectures in the 
strict sense-^that is each lecture a finished presentment of some 
aspect or seefion- of £ subject, the distilled result of the 
lecturer’s special experience and study. Yet they i.re not frank¬ 
ly and professedly class-teaching, such as is practised in 
schools. Is lecturing or class-teaching t^e proper business of 
the college ' professor ?' Is personal and individual teaching 
desirable ? Is it possible ? Then outside the routine of instruc¬ 
tion, what Is possible in the way of making a colle(,e more of a 
living^organism ? Can anything be done to give ft more unity, 
to make the niembers of. a college, teachers and learners and 
even the college servants, realize this unity ? T am not even 
sure that at quite every college in Bengal it is as yet customary 
to hold regular meetings of the teaching staff,' ||ke the Masters’ 
meetings at English Public Schools and Tutorial meetings at 
English Colleges, for exchange of views and the facilitation of 
common action. 

I believe this question of the college and :tr individual unity 
to be the most important of all at the present time, so much 
so that I should be prepared to subordinate the University 
question to it. For in education it is the actual teaching, and 
training which is the important thing, all the rest is means to 
an end. The end is education; the ’organization of college, 
university, examinations,, is all means to this end. As in 
other things, so here the tendency is to put the means before 
the end. ^ We elaborate machinery, which is comparatively 
easy, and the true end, t^e formation of mind ^nd character, 
sinks into the second pla'^e. And in this conr.ection« ft is 
permissible, I think*, to wonder, whether a departmental 
organization is really compatible with the deeper purposes of 
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collegiate education. By departmental I mean a system which 
makes the college merely a part or member of some larger 
whole. The most successml educational institutions in this 


country would 
tions as the Ri 


Id, I believe, be acknowIe(^ed to be such ins 
Raj Kumar|Colleges, Aligarh, the Martini^res, 


institu* 
'es, the 


Medical and Engineering Colleges, all of which occupy a more 
w extra-departmental position. ■ Since* the flood<^ates of 
Specimtion have been opened, fet us greatly dare—what after 
all in the field of speculation is one audacity more or less—and 
permit ourselves to doubt whether in the parallel case of Arts 
Cpllegss the departmental organization is really necessary, 
^ere wide distinction between the functions of inspecting 
schools and ' professing ’ a branch of science or literature. 
Why in India are they treated as identical ? Is it not coirceiva- 
ble that the colleges maintained by Government for the general 
purposes of higher education might each severally be orga¬ 
nized—like a School of Art for instance—as a separate and 
self-contained whole; that, in fine, the college and not the 
department might bh the unit, the* living organism one and 
indivisible ? To create an agency whibh res^lyReaches, which 
really educates, is, at all events, the question of questions 
in the now insistent problem of \jniversity education in 
Bengal. ^ 


H. R. J. 
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Art. XVII.—statutes OF THE NOBEL 
FOUNDATION.* 

c 

Given ajt the Palace Stockholm, on the 29TH day 

^ OF* June tn the year 1900. ' 


Objects of the Foundation. 

T he Nobel Foundation is based upon the last and- 
Testament of Dr. Alfred Bernnard Nobel, Engineer, 
which*was drawn up on the 27th day of November 1895. The ' 
paragraph of the Will bearing upon this topic is worded 
thus: 

“ With the residue of my convertible estate I hereby direct 
my Executors to proceed as follows ; They shall convert my 
said residue of property ifito money, which they shall 
tjien invest in safe securities ; the capital thus secured shall 
constitute a fund,* the interest acciuing from \ythich shall be 
annually awarded ®in prizes to those persons who shall have 
contributed most materially to benefit, mankind during the 
year immediately preceding. The said iiiteresl shall be divided 
into five equal amounts, to be apportioned as follows; one 
share to the person who shall have made the mpst important 
discoyery or mvention in the domain of Physivjs ; one share 
to the person who shall have made the most important Chemi¬ 
cal discovery or improvement; one share to the person who 
shall have made the most important discovery in the domain 
of Physiology or Medicine ; one share to the person who shall 
have produced in the field of Literature the nfost distinguished 
work of an idealistic tendency; a'lid, finally, one share to 
the person who shall have most or best promoted the Frater¬ 
nity of- Nations and the Abolishment ,or Diminution>. of 
Standing Armies and the Formation and Increase of Peace- 
Congresses. The prizes for Physics and Chemistry shall be 
awarded by the Swedish Academy of Science (Svenska 
Vetenskapsakademien) in Stockholm ; the one for Physiology 
or Medicine, by the Caroline Medical InstitutejfKarolinska 

* [In our last number we furnished a Despatch from the Home Colonial 
OflEice in which reference iwas made to an official translation in French of 
the Statutec and Regulations of the great Nobel Request. As the subject 
is of the greatest interest to all scholars throughout the world, and is 
hardly known or understood properly, we furnish here an tqpaljy authentic 
and official translation in English. We have also arranged fo^ re'sqlts 
of the First Conjpetition (this year) to be furnished to us direct'from 
Norway.— Aicfc, C. R. 
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institutet) in Stockholm; the prize for Literature by the 
Academy in Stockholm (i. £., Svenska Akademien) and that 
for Peace by a Committe»of five persons to be elected by the 
Ndrwegiap Storting. I declare it to ,be my express, desire 
that, in the awarding o( prizes, no consideration whatever be 
paid to the ,tnationality of the candidates, that is to say, 
•that^e most deserving be awar^d theT prize, whether of 
Scanmnavian origin or not." • • 

, The ihstructions of the Will as above set forth shall serve 
as A criterion for the administration of the Foundation, in 
>,0^jUQction with thb elucidations and further stipulations 
containetT in this Code and also in a deed of adjustment of 
. interests amicably entered into with' certain of the testator’s 
heirs on the 5th day of June 1898, wherein subsequent upon 
the arriving 'at an agreement with reference to a minor 
portion of the property left by Dr. Nobel, they do affirm and 
declare, that: “ By these presents we do acknowledge and 
accept Dr. Nobel’s Will, and ^entirely and under all circum¬ 
stances relinquish every claim for ourselves and ofir posterity 
to the late Dr. Nobel’s remaining pfoperty, aihd to all parti¬ 
cipation in tlK administration of the^ saii\p, and also to the 
possession of any right on our part to urge any criticism 
Ijpon the elucidation^ of, or additions to, the said Will, or 
upon any other prescriptions with regard to the carrying out 
of the Will or the uses to which the mean^ accruing from the 
bequest ajre* jgut, which may either now or at some future 
time be imposed for observance by the Crown .or by* those 
who are thereto.entitIed ; « 

Subject, nevertheless, to the following express provisoes :— 
{a) That the Code of •Statutes which is to serve in 
•^cSmmon as a guide for all the corporations 
appojnted to award prizes, and is to determine 
the nianner and the conditions of the distri¬ 
bution ol prizes appointed in the said Will, 
shall be drawn up in consultation ^^ith a re¬ 
presentative nominated by Robert Nobel’s 
family, and shall be submitted to the consider¬ 
ation of the King; 

• ■ ' That deviations from the following leading prin 

ciples sHall not occur, vis. .* • 

That each of the annual grizes founded by the said Will 
shall be awarded at least once dufing each ensuing five-year 
period, the first of the periods to run from and with the year 
next lollowipg that in which the Nobel-Foundation comes 
mt€>*force, stnd • 

* That*h^ery amount so distributed in prizes in each section 
shall, under no consideration, be less than sixty (60) per cent 
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of that portion of the annual interest that shall be available 
for the award, nbr shall the amount be apportioned to more 
than a maximum of three (3) prizes." 

§ 2. * . 

By the ** Academy in Stockholm/' as mentioned in the Wilh 
is understood the Swedish Academy—Svenska Akademien. « 

The terra “ Literature/'used nn the Will, shall be <lihderT 
stood to embrace not only works falling under the category 
of Polite Literature, but also other writings which may claim 
to possess literary value by reason of their form or their niode 
of exposition. 

The proviso in the Will' to the effect that for the prize* 
competition only such works or inventions shall be eligible 
as have appeared ** during the preceding year/’, is to be so 
understock, that a work or an invention for which a reward 
under the terms of the Will is contemplated, shall set forth the 
most modern results 6f work being done in that of the depart¬ 
ments, as defined in the Will, to which it belongs ; works or 
inventions of«older standing to be taken into consideration 
only in case their' iqiportance have not previously been de¬ 
monstrated. 

§ 3. . 

Every written work, to qualify for a prize, shall have 
appeared in print. ^ , 

§ 4* 

The amount allotted to one prize may be divided equally 
between two works sub'mitted, should each of such works be 
deemed to merit a prize. 

In cases where two or more persons shall have executed a 
work in conjunction, and that work be awarded a prize, such 
prize shall be presented to them joinbly. • 

The work of any person since deceased cannot be submitted 
for award ; should, however, the death of the individual in 
question have occurred subsequent to a recommendation having 
been made in due course for his work to receive a prize, such 
prize may be awarded. 

It shall fall to the lot of each corporation entitled. to 
adjudidite prizes, to determine whether the prize or prizes they 
have to award might likewise b6 granted to some institution or 
society. 

§5- 

No work shall have a prize awarded to it unless it have 
been proved by the te^t of experience or by the^examination 
of experts to possess the pre-eminent exoeUenoe. that is 
manifestly signified by the terms of the Will. 
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If it be deemed that not one of the works under examina¬ 
tion attains to the standard of excellence ^above referred to. 
the sum allotted for theorize or prizes shall be withheld until 
the ensuing year. Should! it even then be found impossible, 
on the same grounds, t(9 make any award, the amount in 
question shall be added to the main fund, unless three-fourths 
of those engaged in making the ajivard determine that it shall 
^ be ditf aside to form a special^fund fhat one of the five 
section?, as defined by the Will, for which the amount was 
originally intended. The proceeds of any and every such 
fund may be employjBd, subject to the approval of the adjudica- 
. ^fl^S^4cr4l^omote the objects which the testator ultimately had 
in view in making his bequest, in ofeher ways than by means of ^ 
prizes. , 

Every special fund shall be administered in conjunction 
wKh the mam fund. 

§ 6 . 

For each of the four sections in which a Swedish corporation 
is charged with adjudicating the* prices, that corporation shall 
appoint a Committee—their Nobel-Committec—of three px 
five member^ to make suggestions with reference to the award. 
The • preliminary investigation nec(?ssary for the awarding of 
prizes in the Peace-section shall be conducted ‘by the 
C/ommittee of the Norwegian Storting, as laid down in the Will. 

To be qualified for election on a Nobel-Committee it is not 
essential cipher to be a Swedish subjdbt'or to be a member of 
the corpofaticAi that has to make the award. ,On the Nor¬ 
wegian Cohimittee persons of otjier nationalities than 
Norwegian may have seats. 

Members of a Nobel-Comiqittec may receive reasonabte 
compensation .for the labour devolving upon them as such, 
the amount to &e determined by the corporation that appoints 

them. * ! 

In spiecial cases, where it shall be deemed necessary, the 
adjudicating coryqration shall have the right of appointing a 
specialist to take part in the deliberations and decisions of a 
Nobel-Committee, in the capacity of a member of the same. 

§ 7 - 

* It IS essential that ev^ry candidate for, a prize under the 
terms of the Will be proposed as such in veiling by sonae 
duly qualified person. A direct application for a prize will 
not be taken into consideration. * 

The.qualification entitling a person to propose another for 
the receipt •of a prize consists inb being a representative, 
whether SVvedish or otherwise, of the domain of Science, 
Citerature, etc., in question, in accordance with the detailed 
YOL. CXIII.] 47 
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stipulations obtainable from the corporations charged with 
adjudicating the prizes. 

At each annual adjudication tho^j proposals shall be con¬ 
sidered, that have been handed ih during the twelve months 
preceding the 1st day of^ February.* ' 


■ § 8 - 

The grounds upon which the^, proposal of any canc^iate’s 
name is made must be stated in writing and handed .in.h1ong 
with such papers and other documents as may be therein 
referred to. 

Should the proposal be written in a language otJ>w iflasi. 
those of the Scandinavian group, or than English, French, 
German or Latin, or should the adjudicators, in order to arrive* 
at a decision upon the merits of a work proposed, be under 
the necejpsity of obtaining information as to' the contents 
chiefly from a work written in a language, for the understand¬ 
ing of which there i' no expedient save such as involves a 
great expepditure of trouble or money, it shall not be obli¬ 
gatory for the,adjudicatprs to pay further consideration to the 
proposal. 

& 9 - 

On Founder’s Day, the loth of Decernber, the anniversary 
.of the death of the testator, the adjudicators shall make 
known the results of their award and shall hand over to the 
winners of prizes "a 'cheque for the amount of the same, 
together with a diploma and a medal in gold bearing the 
testator’s effigy and a suitable legend. 

It shall be incumbent'on a prize-winner, wherever feasible, 
to give a lecture on the subject treated of in the work to 
which the prize has been awarded; such leclurq to take place 
within six months of the Found.er’s Day aP which the prize 
was won, and to be'given at Stockhdtm Oi, in the case of the 
Peace prize, at Christiania. 


8 io. 

Against the decision of the adjudicators in making their 
award no protest can be lodged. If differences of opinion 
have occurred they shall not appear in the minutes of the 
proceedings, nor be in any other way made public. 

§ Ti. 

As an assistance in the investigations necessary for making 
their award, and for the promotion in other ways of the alms 
ot the Foundation, the adjudicators shall possess powers to 
establish scientific institutions and other organizations. 

The institutions, &;c., so established and belonging to the 
Foundation, shall be known under the name of Nobel-lnstitutes. 
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. § * 2 . , 

Each of the Nobel-Insututes shall be under the control of 
that adjudicating corporation that has established it. 

As regafds its external management and its finances a Nobel* 
Institute shall have an independent status Its property is not, 
however, on that account available for defraying the tjxpenses 
of afljyj establishments belonging to •an adjudicating or any 
other corporation. Nor is it permissible for any scholar who is 
irf receipt of a fixed salary as an official of a Swedish Nobel- 
In ^titut e to occupy a similar position at any other institution at 
tile time, unless the King be pleased to permit it in a 
special case. 

’* So far as the adjudicators of prizes deem it to be feasihte, the 
Nobel-Institutes shall be established on one common site and 
shall be organised uniformly. 

The adjudicating corporations are at liberty to appoint 
foreigners, either men or women, to posts at the Nobel-Insti* 
tutes. 

§ 13. 

From that portion of the income deHved from the main fund 
that it falls to the lot of each of the five Sections anniially to 
dhitributc, one-fourth of the amount shall be deducted before 
the distiibution is made. The immediate expenses connected 
with the award having been discharged, file remainder of the 
amount deducted as above directeiJ shall be einphui'ed to •meet 
the expenses’of the Section in maintaiiinig its Ndbel-Instirute, 
The money whiefi is not absorbed in thus defraying the current 
expenditure for the-year, shall fprm a rcseive fund for the 
future needs of |ii(» Institute. 

• 

The' ADMiNisTRi^-rtoN of the Foundation. 

• • § H. 

The Nobel Foundation shall be lepresented by a Board of 
Contiol, located in Stockholm. The Boaid shall consist of five 
membeis, one of whom, tlie President, shall bi* app'iinted by 
the King, and the otheis by the delegates of tlie adjudicating 
oorpofations. The Board shall elect from t]ieir own members 
a Managing Director. * . * 

For the member of the Board whoiji the King appoints one 
substitute shall be chosen, and for the other members two 
substitutes. 

Those menjbers of the Board wht^aie elected by the dele* 
gates*of the* adjudicators, and also their substitutes, shall be 
a^oint'efl to hold office for two years, commencing from the 
1st day of May. 
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§ IS- 

The doard shall administer the f^nds of the Foundation as 
well as the other property, real and .otherwise belonging to it,‘in 
so far as such is common to all the sections. 

It shall be a funcjiion of the Board to hand over to the winners 
of prizes in accordance with the rules of the Foundatic^ the* 
prizes so won, and besides, to aiiend to the payment xf all 
duly authorised expenses connected with the prize*distribution, 
the Nobel-lnstitutes and similar objects. It shall further be 
incumbent on the Board to be of assistance, ih matters , 

not of a scientific character, to all those who have (o^do with 
the Foundation, where help be required. 

The Board shall be empowered to engage the services of a^ 
hiwyer to, summon or prosecute a person or to defend a case on 
its behalf if need arise, and, in general, to act as the legal re¬ 
presentative of the foundation. The Board shall be entitled to 
engage the assistants who may be necessary for the proper dis¬ 
charge of its dpties, and^alMo to fix the terms, both as regards 
salary and pension, on which such assistants shall be remu¬ 
nerated. 

§ l6. 

The adjudicating corporations shall appoint fifteen delegates, 
for two civil years at a time ; of these delegates the Academy 
of Science shall choose six and each of the other bodies three. 
To provide against inconvenience from the ^iliability of a 
delegate to serve at any time, the Academy of Science shall 
appoint four substitutes', and each of the other bodies two. 

The delegates shall elect one of their number to act as 
Chairman. That election shall be held at a,meeting to which 
the oldest of tlie delegates chos en by the Acadetny of Science 
shall summon his fellow-delegates, l^ 

A minimum of nine delegates rhall constitute a quorum. 

If any .)f the adjudicating corporations neglect to choose 
delegates, that shall not prevent the other delegates front 
arriving at a decision on the business before them. 

Should a delegate resid'- at any place other than that where 
the meeting of delegates takes place, he shall be entitled to 
receive reasopable compensation for tlie expense to which he 
shall have been put in attending the meeting, such compensation 
to be paid from the general funds of the Foundation. 

§ 17 - . • 

The administration and accounts of the Board shall be con¬ 
trolled once every civil year by five auditors, of i^iom egch of 
the adjudicating corporations shall elect one and dthe King 
appoint the fifth; this last shall act as Chairman at their 
sittings. 
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Before the expiration of February every year a report con¬ 
cerning the administration W the Board shall be handed in to 
the Chairman of the Audling Committee, which in its turn 
shall bring in its report* berbre the hrA day of April-to the 
delegates of the adjudicating corporations. 

• In the Auditors' Report, whic^ must, be published in the 
.publ\{« newspapers, there shall^ppear^ summary of th*e objects 
to which the proceeds of the several funds have been applied. 

* If any of the adjudicating corporations neglects to elect an 
audi tor, or if anjc auditor fails to appear after having been 
*^mnhTl}i.«d to a sitting of the Auditing Committee, the other 
auditors shall not be thereby prevented from pursuing their 

**task of auditing. 

. § 18. 

The auditors shall at all times have access to all the books, 
accounts and other documents of the Foundation \ nor shall 
any information they may demand concerning the manage¬ 
ment be withheld by the Board. AM the deeds arid securities 
belonging to the Foundation shall be e^aminpd hnd verified at 
least once a ybar by the auditors. , • 

The Minister of Public Education and Worship, either in 
I^rson or by appointed deputy, shall also have the'iight of 
access to all the documents belonging to the Foundation. 

On the basis of the Aiiditoi s’Report the delegates^of the 
adjudicators‘shall determine whether the Board ishall be held 
absolved from their responsibility or not, and shall take those 
measures agaiust the Board or ayy member of it for which call 
may arise. If jio*case be brought up within a year and a day 
of the date wheh the report.of the Board was handed in to the 
auditors, the exoncratioifc of the Board <shall be held to have 
been granted. * 

• j * § 20. • 

The King shall determine the salary of the Managing Director, 
and also the amount of remuneration that shall be given to the 
other members of the Board and to the auditors. 

* Further instructions as to the management of the Foupdation 
not contained in this ^ode ^hall be issued by the King in 
special bye-liws. 

§ 21. • • 

*One-.tenth part of the annual income derived fronf the main 
fund shall be*added to the capital. Tp the same fund shall be 
a^sd *adjj^ed'the interest accruing^ from the sums set aside for 
prizes, while they remain undistributed or have not been carried 
over to the main or other (special) fund, as directed in § 5. 
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Alterations in the Code. 

§ 22 . • 

A proposition to modifjj these statutes may be made by any 
of the adjudicating corporations, by tneii'delegates, or* by the 
Board. Upon any such proposition being brought forward by 
the adjudicators or bf the Beard, tlie delegates shall be required 
to express an opinion relative to it. ^ 

The adjudicators and the Board shall have to come'to a 
decision on any proposal made, the Academy of Science* 
having two votes and th*e other corporations one each. If thfy;^ 
are not at least four votes in favour of a proposition, o?*^f" that 
.corporation whose rights eind authority the change proposed 
affects has not given its assent, the proposition shall be regard¬ 
ed as rejected. In the contrary case the propositif)n shall be 
submitted by the Board to the King for his consideration. . 

The omission on the part of any of those who are notified 
in due course of a proposed change, to send in any communi¬ 
cation vvithin'four months o/ th6 receipt of the said notification, 
sliall not preveiTt a^decisifin being arrived at. 

TEMiPORAjiY Regulations. 

1. Directly the Code of Statutes of the Foundation shall 

have been ratified by the King, the adjudicators shall appoint 
the prescribed number of delegates to act until the close of the 
year 1901 ; they sh^ll^be summoned to meet together in 
Stockholm at the earliest date possible, for the* purpose of 
electing the members of the Board of Control 0!* the Founda¬ 
tion. « t 

In determining the period of service of those members of the 
Board who are first appointed, the followin^^ pointa are to be 
observed : firstly, that to the time of service lai^down by the 
statutes, which commences on 1st May ipqi.the time between 
the date of the election and the day n^med must be added, and 
secondly, that two membeis of the Board hliall be chdsen by 
lot to go off again one year afterwards (on Mny l). 

2. The Board of Control of the Foundation shall assume the 
management of the property of the Foundation at the com¬ 
mencement of the year 1901 ; subject to the proviso, hoivqver, 
that the testator's executors shall be at liberty to continue, • 
during the progress oY the year, t9 taka *chose measures which 
may still be necessary for the completion of the winding up of 
the estate, so far as they <fin'd needful. 

5. The first di'ttribution of prizes shall take place, if feasibl'e, 
in 1901, and that in all five sections. 

4. From the property *po^essed by the Foundation tkare 
shall be deducted : . . 

(a) A sum of 300,000 kronor (about/i6,556) for each of 
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the five sections, 1.500,000 kronor in all, to be used, along with 
the interest accruing ther|rrom after the fi»st of Jaiiuaiy T900, 
as need arises, for defrayir|e; the running expenses of organising 
the Nobel-Institutes, and | . 

(d) The sum which* the Board, after consultation with the 
delegates, may deem necessary for procuring a building of its 
%own, to embrace offices for the transacflon of business and a 

• larg'^iall for Founder's-da^ celehmtions. The adjudicators 
shall‘be empowered to set aside the 300,000 kronor and interest 
fhereon, mentioned above, or any portion of the same, on 
bejj.alf of the speciaUfunds of the different sections. 

* To idi which Each and Every One. whom it may concern, 
hath to pay dutiful and obedieint heed. To the further, 

■^certainty whereof WE have hereby attached OUR ®wn sig¬ 
nature and rgyal seal. 

At the Palace in Stockholm, on this the 2gth day of 
June 1900, 

OSCAR. 

(L.*s.). 

*Nt 7 s Clawson. . 

Special Regulations, concerning the dtstribution> 

ETC., OF PRIZES FROM THE NoBEL FOUNDATION by 
the Royal Academy of Science in Stockholm. Given by 
Ills Gracious Majesty^ Oscar of Sweden and 

Norimy, at the Palace in SloK^kholm, on the 2gth day of 
June 1900, • • 


Prize Distribution. 

The right to hand in the jiame of a candidate for a prize, as 
directed in § 7 of the’Codjf of Statutes of the Nobel-Foundation, 
shall belong to : • 

,1. Home and /oreign members of the Royal Academj' of 
Science in Stockholm. 

2. Members of the NobeJ-Committees of the Physical and 
Chemical Sections as defined in the Code. 

, 3.** Scientists who have received a Nobel-prize frpm the 
Academy of Science. • • , 

4. Profesgors, whether in ordinary or associate, of the Phy¬ 
sical and Chemical Sciences at the,Universities of Upsala, 
Lynd, Christiania, Copenhagen and Helsingfors, at the Caro¬ 
line Medico-('hirurgical Institute and the Royal Technical 
Collie in ^ockholm, and also thbse teachers of the same 
subject^who are on the permanent staff of the Stockholm 
University College. 
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5. Holders of similar chairs at other universities or univer¬ 

sity colleges, to ^he number of at least six, to be selected by 
the Academy of Science in the way/most appropriate for the 
just representation of the various coyntries and their respective 
seats oflearning. ‘ ® 

6. Other Scientists whom the Academy of Science may 
see fit to.select. 

A determination as to the .'hoice to be made of te'.chera 
and scientists, in accordance with sections 5 and d above, 
shall be arrived at before the close of each September. 

§ 2 . ' ' ^ . 


For each of the Physical and Chemical Sections the Nobel- 
Committee, as prescribed in | 6 of the Code, shall consist of 
five nfembers, four of them being chosen by the Academy and 
the fifth being the president of the corresponding section of the 
Nobel‘Institute, as mentioned in $ 14 below. 

The election shall be for a space of four civil years. A 
member going off b) rotation shall be eligible for re-election. 

If a member retires or dies before his period expires, another 
person shall be .elected to serve for the remainder of the 
period. 


. § 3 " 

Previous to the election of a member of the Nohel-Con.- 
mittee, a list <»f proposed names shall be drawn up by the 
4th Class in the Academy if the election be to the Committee 
in Physics, and by the 5th (’lass if the election be Irf the Com¬ 
mittee In Cbemistiy. These lists shall be handed in to the 
Academy not later than ihe close of Novembei. 

If either of the above Classes of the Academy so desires, 
they shall be empowered to associate any competent member 
of another Class with themselves in the task of'drawing up the 
lists aforesaid. .• 


§ 4. 

The Academy shall select one of the members chosen to sit 
on a Nobel-Committee to be the chairman of the same, for the 
space of one year at a time. In case of absence on the part of 
the chairman, his place shall be taken for the sitting by the 
oldest ^mong the members present. 

When the two committees meet in pint conference the chair 
shall be taken by the older of tlie two chairmen. 

■ § 5. 

No decision shall be arrived at by a Nobel-Committee 
unless there be presen.*^ a minimum of three out of the five 
members having seats on ity as directed in § a above. ^ . 

Voting shall not be by ballot, but open. If the' votes be 
equsdly divided, the chairman shall have a casting vote. 
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§ 6 . 

During the course of thJ month of September in each year 
the Nobel-Committees shalj issue a circular to hll those who 
are qualified, according to §*i above, sAmmoning them to make 
nominations of candidates for prizes before the first day of 
5'ebruary in the following year j sqch noniinations tp be sup- 
porteir^y evidence, documentary and ptherwise. 

§ 7 - 

Before the close of September every year the Nobel-Com- 
shall preseftit th the Academy their opinion and propo¬ 
sals regafiling the distribution of prices 

That Class in the Academy which is therein concerned shall • 
then express its views with regard to the proposals, befOre the 
expiration of the month of October at the latest. Should the 
Class in question deem it necessary to call in the services of 
some qualified member of any other Class, to aid in drawing 
up their report, they shall have ijuthority to do so. 

The final decision, devolving upon the Academy, shall be 
arrived at within the lapse of the first half of 2^overaber next 
ensuing. • . • 

§ 8 . . * 

• The proceedings, verdicts and proposals of the Nobel-Com¬ 
mittees with reference to the prize-distribution shall not be 
published or in any other way be made known. 

• • f 

^ • • 

The amount of the remuneration tjiat in conformity with 

§ 6 in the Code is to be allotted to a member of a Nobcl-Com- 
mittee, shall be determined b)* the Academ}’-, after it has 
heard the joint«vi8ws of Classes 5 and 6. 

The amoimt*of remunemtion to be accorded to any person 
who shall have been callefl in as an expert member of a Nobel- 
Commiftee, in pursuance of the stipulations of § 6 in the 
Coile, shall be delermined by the Academy, after it Has heard 
the opinien of the Class which shall have called in such 
member. 

§ 10. 

* To every member of the Academy .who shall attend a 
meeting at which, in pursuance of § 7 (item 2 of 3), a Class in 
the Academjf shall agree upon a fiyal verdict or at which the 
Academy shall come to a decision in rfegard to the prize-award, 
a Nobql medal in gold shall be presented fpr each occasion. 

* All questions connected with the Nobqjl-Foiindation shall be 
dealt with at special siftings of the Academy. The minutes 
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made at those sittings shall not be preserved with those of the 
other sittings of the Academy. All lexpenses entailed ‘by these 
special sitting?shall be defrayed frctn the funds of the Nobel- 
Foundation. ‘ ^ ' 

The Nobel-InstiTute. 

' ' ' § >2. 

The Nobel-Institute, which § ‘ii of the Code authorftes thd 
Academy of Science to establish, is to be so esfattlished 
primarily for the puipose of carrying out, where the res¬ 
pective Nobel-Comraittees shall deem lequisite, scienti&9«i:?-! 

^ vestigation as to the valiuj of those discoveries in the^domains 
" of Physics and Chemistry, which shall have been proposed[, 
as meriting the award of a Nobel-prize to their authors. 

The Institute shall, moreover, as far as its'means allow, 
promote such researches in the domains of the sciences naiiied, 
as promise to result in salient advantage. 

‘ , §'I 3 - 

•The Nobel-Instjtute '^jhall consist of two sections, one for 
Physical Research and one for Chemical Research 
The buildings requbed for these two sections shall be 
erected on contiguous sites, and rooms for the sittings of the 
Nobel-Committees as well as record-rooms, libraries, etc., shail 
be constructed for the two in common, 

§ 14 - 

The Nobel-Jnstitute shall be under the superintendence 
of an Inspector, appointed by the Crown. 

As President of each of the two sections of the Nobel-Insti¬ 
tute, the Academy of Science shall select, -.on the basis of 
recommendations from the Class in the Acadeniy concerned, 
a scientist, either of-Swedish or topign extraction, who is 
possessed of an established reputi'.tion as an investigator 
and of a‘wide experience in, and grasp of. the branch of 
science which it is t he function of the section lo promote. 

The Presidents shall have the title of Professor. , 

The tern IS of appointment for the Presidents shall be drawn 
up by the Academy on the basis of suggestions from the ,Class 
in the Academy coiieerned. ^ 

§ I'S- 

The President of a section shall devote the whole of hia 
working-tirhe to the concerns of that section. He shall 
exercise supervision ove/ the officials and attendants in the 
service of the section, have.charge of the buildings and collec¬ 
tions behmging to itj and be held responsible in ‘the last 
resoit for the finances. 
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The President shall see to the carryingr out of the work of 
investiq^tion mentioned |in § 12. In cast* where such work 
falls within that departrnest of research which the President 
has madQ his own, he s|iall be refluired to execute it him¬ 
self. 

The other regulations to which tjie President shall be subject 
.11 be imparted to him in a speci&i codet>f instructions drawn 
*up bj^the Academy. ' • 

§ 

Whenever need shall arise for the calling in of a specialist 
•to asijiist*in the work of investigation, that Nobel-Committee 
which has the matter in hand, shall make application to^ 
■'^he Academy for the purpose. The fee for such wgrk shall ’ 
be fixed in ei^ch case by the Academy on the basis of the 
Committee's own proposal, observance nevertheless being 
paid to the following paragraph—§ 17. 

8 i7- 

.In cases where the Academy,'by the terms of the Code, 
does not bold the sole right to determine the amount of the 
remuneration* to be accorded to any, member of the Academy, 
the decision authorising such payments to he made.shall be 
submitted to the Crown for consideration and sanction. 

§ 18. 

A Joint-JSgeretary for the two sectibns of the Nobel-Tnsti- 
tute shall be* appointed by the Academv, thp condiiions of 
appointment to, rest with that bod^. Name? tor the post 
shall be proposed by the two Nobol-Loininittees jointly. The 
Secretary slifiJl ho required, in addition to his other duties, 
to keep the miaufes at the sittings of the Nobel-Comniittees. 

A Librarian also be appointed in the same manner. The 
position of Lihrarian*nxay»be combined with that of Secretary 
or Assistant to the Jnstitirce. 

Assistants, makers of instruments, porters and other offi¬ 
cials required for the work of the Institute, shall be engaged 
and dismissed by that Nobel-Committee which employs 
them. 

• • § 19 - 

Permission for other* persons than those who are on the 
scientific stjdf of the Institute to carry on research in its 
laboratories etc., may be granted 1^ the Nobel-Committee 
interested, yet only provided the researches are directed to¬ 
wards deterngning the scientific conditions upon which some 
disctJvetv oifsome invention may Ue evolved. 
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Special Funds. 

c « r • 

§ 20 . 

As soon as any Special Funds shall have been foimed, in 
accordance with § 5 in the Code, the Academy shall be entitled 
to distribute, out of the annual yield thereof, support for 
the furtherance, in direction^ the testator had ultimately in 
view in making his bequest, of any work in the domains of • 
Physical and Chemical Science that may be judged to- be of 
significance either in a scientific or a practical regard. 

Assistance of that kind shall by prefeicnca be accorde^jUtc^ 
such persons as shall have already attained, by thei.- labours 
in the sciences named, to results that promise in their further 
development to prove worthy of the support of the Nobel- 
Foundatio-i. 

Proposals for the awarding of assistance of the nature above 
indicated shall be made by the respective Nobel-Committees 
and submitted to tne Academy ;* it shall then rest with that 
body to consult the opinion .of tne Class concerned and there¬ 
after to determine on the'case. 

The income derived from the special Funds may also be 
applied to the needs of the'Nobel-Institute. 

Alteration of the present statutes. 

§ 21. 

A proposition to altei' the present statutes may be raised by 
anv member of the Academy or of the Nobcl-('onimittecs. 
Before the Academy pi oceeds to deal with any proposition to 
that end. it shall first obtain an expression of opinion with 
regard to it from the two Nobel-Committees jointly, and sub¬ 
sequently from Classes 4 and 5 in the Academy jointly. Any 
proposed alteration that has been adopted by the Academy 
shall be submitted to 'the Crown for consideration and sanction. 

TeMP 0R.\RY REdUl.kTlONS. 

On the occasion of the fiist election 01 members on ttie 
Nobel-Comraittccs the Academy •'hall also appoint a tern. 
Secretary for these t'ommi'tces. 

Until such time as Presidents shall have been chosen or 
definitely appointed, there shall be a fifth member of each of 
the Nobel-Committces, chosen b) the Academy. Those mem¬ 
bers shall retire on the appointment of Presidents. 

In determining the period of service of the other four mem¬ 
bers of each Committee to be first appointed, the following 
points are to be noted : that to the penod stipulated for them 
to act must be added the tim« that elapses between the dHy of 
their election and the rst <if January 1901 ; and further, that 
at the time of election lots shall be drawn to determine which 
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of the members shall go off by rotation, as stipulated, at the 
close of the years 1901, 1^2 and 1903 * 

.The Presidents of ths sections of the Institute shall be 
appointed pro tem., directly after the Academy has‘decided. 
that measures shall •be taken for the establishment of the 
Institute. , 

Tbe definite appointment 40 the* permanent posts of both 
’Presfpent and Secretary shall not take place until the Institute 
' shall have been equipped and be in working order. 

Until the time^when the Nobel-Institute shall be complete 
,anu havp^obtained its due organization, the Nobel-Comniittees 
shall resort to the opinions of experts in the several depart- 
-*ments for siich technical information as they may find them-' 
selves in need of for the purposes of the adjudicating df prizes, 
and they are’empowered to have the experimental investigation 
and testing carried out at an_v institution, either home or 
foreign, that they may deem suitable. The fees to be paid in 
such cases shall be individually fixed by the Academy on the 
basis of a sug'^estion to be made •b^ the Nobel-Committee 
concerned, with due observance, however, of {he stipulatidPs 
contained in ^ 17. • 

To nil which E.ich and Every One, whom it may concern, 
hath to pay dutiful and obedient heed. Tp the further 
certainty whereot WE have hereby attached OUR own signa¬ 
ture and royal seal. , » 

At the* Palace in Stockholm, on this the 29th day of 
June 1900. • ; • 

• OSCAR. * 


(L..S.) 


Nils Clavson. 


Special Reculatitins,, concerning *the Distribution 
E'BC., OF Prizes ritoM Nuuel-Foundation. 

By the Caroline tMcdtco^Clururfrical Institute in Stockholm, 
given by Ilis Graiious Majesty^ Oscar II. King oj Sweden 
and Nortvay, at the Palace in Stockholm^ on the 2 gth day 
9I jane 1900. 

• ' * -- . 

. PrIze Distribution’ • 

* § I. . . 

•All questions connected with the prize-distribution shall be 
first dealt with by the Nobel-Coinmitteo for the Medical 
Seotion. constituted as prcsciibed in* the Code, and shall be 
hfindedW by it to the Professoiial Staff of the Caroline Insti¬ 
tute for a final decision. 
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§ 2 . 

Three of the iriembers of the Nobel-Committee shall be 
chosen by the professors at the Carohne Institute for a period 
of three civil years. Ev©l*y year one of^their number shall go 
off by rotation, a retiring member being,* however, eligible for 
re-election. • 

The said Professors shalj appoiii^ one of the three members' 
Chairman of the Committee, and another Vice-Chairman.".'* 

The other members shall be appointed at times, and in the 
manner, stated below in § 6. ^ 

^ § 3 - 

* The Nobel-Committee cannot transact business unless at. 
least hair the members are present. 

If the vojes are equally divided the Chairman shall exercise 
the casting vote. 

§ 4 - 

Every year* during the .month of September, the Nobel- 
Commiltcc sliaM issue sf circular to all those u-rsons who are 
qualified, according to, the scipiilations given belrovv, to make 
jjroposals of names for tfie receipt of prizes, requesting ihern 
to hand in such proposals before the expiration of the month 
of February next ensuing, together with the documentary 
evidence in support thereof. 

§ 5 . 

The qualification requisite for the right to nominate candi¬ 
dates for the Nobel prize-competition shall be held to be 
possessed by : r 

1. Members of the Profc'.sorial Staff 6f. the Caroline 
Institute. 

2. Members of thfe Medical Class l in the Royal Academy 

of Science. i • 

3 . Those persons who shall have receivv<|. a Nobel-prize .m 
the Medical section. 

4. Members of the Medical Faculties at the Universities 
of Upsala, Lund, Christiania, Copenhagen and Helsingfors. 

5. Members of at least six other Medical Faculties, t'o be 
selected by the Staff of the Caroline* Institute in the way 
most appropriate for the just representation ofi the various 
countries and their respective seats of learning, 

6. Scientists whom the said Staff may see fit to select. 

A determination as to the choice to be made of teachers and 
scientists, in accordance^* with sections 5 and 6 a^iove, shpH be 
made within the first, half of the month of Septenkjer, the 
initial proposal to emanate from the Nobel-Committee. 
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§ 6 - 

The nominations to tl^e prize-competition that shall have 
been handed in by per&una duly qualilied, as above detailed, 
during the course of each year counting from February i to 
February i, shall be 'first dealt with by the Nobel-Coinmittee, 
which shall arrange them and hand the mu on, with „ the com- 
mente upon them it may *«ee fit tg make, to the Professorial 
Staffo of the Caroline Institute within the first half of 
Iv5l)ruary. * 

The said Sta{f,shaJ|l thereupon, in the first half of March, 

• appoinUtjjvo additional members on the Nobel-Cominittee for 
the remaining portion of the civil year. 

• The said Staff shall, moreover, be empowered to appoint one 
or more experts to take part as members in the deliberations 
and decisions of tlie Nobel-Committee, whenever it shall 
consider such a procedure necessary in any particular case. 

§ 7 - 

.The Nobel-Committee shall defcerotine which of the works 
of those nouiiiiated shall be subjected fo a special investigation, 
and shall m'idertake the doing of. the p same, being hereby 
empowert'd to employ the assistance needed. 

, Tl»e"Nobel-Committee having hauded in its decision within 
the month of April the Staff of the Caroline Institute shall 
determine at its first sitting in the mgnth of May, whether 
the works* of,any others of those nominated shall also be. 
made the subject of special examination. ; * 

The woik of a nominee shall be rejected if it be not decided 
to have it specially examined. 

. . § . 

The Nobel-Cdmmittee shall hand in its verdict and proposals 
for the piize-award ’to the Staff of thfe Caroline Institute 

within the month of September. 

§ » 

9 - 

The said Professorial Staff ^hall then fix a day in the month 
of October upon which to' proceed to decide finally upon the 
Drize«jiward. 

Members oi the Nobel-Committee not on the Professorial 
Staff shall be entitled to take parPin the deliberations upon 
tha awarding of the prize, though without the right of 
voting.* 

With thefibove exception, only,ih^ regular members of the 
Staff sh^l be permitted to take part in ,the deliberations and 
voting upon the prize-award. 
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The voting on the award shall be by ballot. Where neces¬ 
sary, lots shall be drawn. I 

Every member of the Staff who is present at the final 
decision, .and the Secretary and tlje Members of the Nobel- 
Gommittee, shall receive a gold medal specially struck for the 
occasion. 

' . , ' 

The Nobel-Committee is entitled to make requisition^from ' 

the Board of Administration of the Caroline Inslstute for th^ 
assignment of means to defray its expenses. If the BoS.rd 
approves the requisition so made, it is entilled to debit the , 
Nobel-Fonndation with the amount. Should the Bfoard not 
sanction the requisition, or should it desire from other reasons ^ 
so to do' it may refer the matter to the decision of the 
Professorial Staff of the Caroline Institute. ^ 

The assignment of sums to meet the other items of expendi¬ 
ture ari.sing out of tlie prize-distribution shall be decided upon 
by the Staff of the Caroline Institute, after consultation with 
the Board of Administrafioh of the Institute. 

In cases where the Staff, by the terms of the Code, does not 
possess the sole right'to remunerate one of its otHin members, 
its decision that such payment be made shall be submitted to 
the Crown for consideration and sanction , 

The printed documents, which have been handed in with 
• the nominations for the prize-competition or have been 
■purchased for the assistance of the adjudicafot.s,' shall be 
preserved in the library of the Caroline Institute, without, 
however, any responsibility for the same de.^olving upon the 
public treasury. 

Scientific instruments and other aiixiliari,^s of like nature, 
procured to facilitate the labour of investigation,'as a necessary 
preliminary to the adjudication of prizes, fhall be the pioperty 
of the Nobel-Foundation. They shpl be kept in such^depart- 
ments of„the Caroline Institute as the Staff thereof shall 
appoint, without, however, any lesponsibiliiy for them devolv¬ 
ing upon the public treasuiy; they shall, moreover, be used 
there until such time .\hen they can be removed to a 
permanent home in the Medical Nobel-Institute that is to be 
established. An inventory of the aboye-mentioned belongings 
of the Nobel-i:''oundation shalhbe drawn up once every year 
and presented to the BoartJ, of Control, which shall have them 
under its charge. 

The Medical Nobel-Institute. 

' .§ 12 . 

The Medical Nobel-Institute, which shall be uijider the 
superintendence of the Chancellor of the Universities of the 
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country, shall be established and organiged by decree of the 
Staff of the Caroline Institute, when the said Staff shall deem 
that the necessary means the pur[)ose aie available. 

A propiosition for thd establishing *of this Institute may be 
made by a member of either the Sjaff of the Nobel-Committee. 
«The Nobel-Committee shall first deal witlf a proposition to that 
.end,.preparatory to its beil^g submitted to the Professorial 
Sjaff* of the Caroline Institute for approval. 

*«Until this Nobel-lnstitute shall have entered upon its 
duties all partioulars connected with its functions shall be 
*submitte&to the Crown for consideration and sanction. 

The Special Fund of the Medical 
Prize-Section, 

The proceeds of this fund shall be devoted to promoting 
research in medical science, iq other ways than by prize- 
distribution, and to rendering thef r^esults of Jihat research of 
practical use to mankind in directions in «ccord with wh*at 
the testator iTltimately had in view in. making his bequest. 

The revenue accruing from the fund shall not b& appro- 
{^riateT*for paying the salary of any official engaged at the 
Caroline Institute. 

• 1 § 14 - • • 

A propositibn for the disposal of the proceeds of the fund 
may be made by, a member either of t^e Staff of the Caroline 
Institute or of the Nobel-Committee. 

The Staff shall debate and •decide {iny such proposition 
after the Board of Administration of the Institute has expressed 
an opinion upofi it. , • 

• i § '5- 

If the amount ^eriveef from ihe fund in any one year be 
ndl disposed of, ffie Staff aforesaid shall determine whether 
it shall be*added to the capital sum of the fund or reserved for 
use in following years. 

. ■ '• Temporary Regulations. 

In determining the pe*riod of* service of those fhree members 
of the Nobeff-Committee who shal] be first appointed by the 
Staff, the following points shall be* observed: to the time 
stipulated for service is to be added the time elapsing between 
the date of election and the 1st of January 1901; and further, 
in crfnj^nctiSn with the election^ lots are to be drawn to 
determine which of the three members shall go off by rotation, 
as stipulated, at the end of 1901, and which at the end of 
1902. 

••• VOL. XCIII.j 
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' To all which Each and Every One, whom it may concern, 
hath to pay dutiful and obedient heed. To the further 
certainty whereof W£ have heret^qr attached OUR signature 
and royal seal. 

' At the Palace In Stockholm, on this 'the 29th day of June 
1900. ^ ’ 

• OSCA'R. 

(L. S.) 

[ C/aison»Z 

' Special Regulations Concerning the Distvpution, 

. ETC., OP Prizes from the Nobel Foundation. 

Bjf the Swedish Academy in Stockholm given by His Gracionf 
Majesty Oscar II, King of Sweden and Norway, at the 
Palace ih Stockholm^ on the 2 gth day oj June 1900. 

§ I. 

The right to nominate a candidate for the prize-competition 
thall belong to : Members of the Swedish Academy and of 
the Academies in France and Spain, which are simiiar to it 
in constitution and 'purpose; members also of the humanistic 
classes of other academies and of those humanistic inslJjutfons 
and societies that are on the same footing as academies ; and 
teachers of aesthetics, literature and history at university 
colleges. 

: The ,above ^regulation shall be publicly announced at least 
once every five years in some official or widely circulated 
journal in each of the three Scandinavian d'ountries and in 
the chief countries of the civilised world. 

. ' § 2. 

The Academy shall appoint at- its NiObeMnstitute, which 
shall embrace a large library chiofly of works in modern 
literature, not only a head^Ubrariai, and one or more sub¬ 
librarians, but also, as far as needed, o&her officers and 
assistants of literary training, either with temporary*br perma¬ 
nent posts, to discharge the work of preparing questions 
arising out of the prize-competition prior to their treatment 
by the 'Academy, to draw up reports concerning literary wofkd 
of recent publication in foreign countries and to translate 
from foreign languages when such work is required. 

The Nobel-1 nstitute of the Swedish Academy shall be under 
the superintendence of an Inspector appointed by the Crown, 
and under the immedia#e management of a member of the 
Academy, to be chosen by that body. 

§ 3 « 

" The Academy shall be empowered to employ the pro^efdt 
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of fche spMial fund in furthering, in such directions a$ the' 
testator'ultimately had in view in making his bequest, any 
work in the 6eld of literature, whether carried on in Sweden 
or abroad, that may bi^ cousidered tolpossess importance more 
especially in those departments of culture which it is th^: 
function of the Academy to tend aqd fost^. 


• • 


•§ 4 . 


Jf those members of the Academy who do not live in 
Stockholm are prevented from personally taking part in the' 
election of delegatesi which the Code enjoins upon the 
Academy, 4 hey are entitled to vote by sending in voting- 
‘ papers. * • 

* The members of the Academy who are non-resident in 
Stockholm are entitled to compensation for travelling 
expenses, to a value which the Academy lihall determine, if 
they desire to be present at any meeting of the Academy 
where any question is on the agenda that relates to the prize- 
distribution, to the reserving of ihoney or to the allotting of 
reserve sums to a special fund. * , * • 

. • § 5 . . • 

In (^es where other forms of compensation than those for 
travelling or for attendance, as provided in § 4 above and in 
§ 16 of the Code, be voted to a member of the Academy, 
that body itself not being authorised by fhe Code to dispense 
such paymtiA,«the vote shall be submitted to the Cro^ti for 
consideration and sanction. S 

To all which Each and Every One,*whom it may concern, 
hath to pay dutiful and obedient ^heed To be further certainty 
whereof W£ h^va hereby attached OUR* own signature and 
royal seal. ■ 

At the Palace in Stockholm, on this the 29th day of June 

1900. * i 

•oSCAR. 

(L. s.) 

JVi/s Clawson, 


Note. 

* lihi Royal Academy of Science (Kungl, Vetenskaps-Aka- 
demien) in Stockholm *was founded in 1739.* The statutes 
of its coiistiAition at present in for^e date from the year 1850 
(July 13). The functions of the Academy are to encourage 
the pursuit and the development of the sciences *and also to 
spiead a knoeviedge of them by thg circulation of printed 
'scienfifia papers and monographs. • 

'The Academy, of which the King is the patron, numbers 
lOQ Swedish and Norwegian members and ^5 foreign ones, 
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The home members are ranged in g Classes, to wit! i. Pure 
Mathematics ; 2. Applied Mathematics ; 3. Fracticaf Mecha* 
nics; 4, Physical Sciences ; 5. Chemistry, Geology and 
Mineralogy ; 6 . Botany Mid Zoolog^^; Medical Sciences ; 
8 . Technology, Economics and Statistics; 9. General Science 
and Scientific Pursuits. ^ 

The Academy elects its President annually, but has several 
permanent officials, among whom the chief is the Secretary, 
who has the details of the management under his care. 

TAg Caroline Medical Chirutgteal Institute, (l^ungl. Karolinslca 
Institutet) in Stockholm dates from 1815. The sta/u.tes now 
^In force received the King’s sanction on April 29th, 1886. It 
correspojids to a University Medical Faculty and has the same 
standing as the Medical Faculties at Upsala and Lund. 
Theoretical and practical instruction in the Medical Sciences 
is imparted, and students are able to graduate at the Institute. 

The head of the Institute is the Rector, chosen from among 
their own number by the staff of professors for a term of three 
ypars; the managemenb and control of the Institute is vested 
in him, The professorial staff numbers at presentj22. 

The Swedish Academy (Svenska Akadetnien) in Stockholm, 
founded by King Gustavus 111 on the 20th of Marcba* 1786, 
when it received the statutes of constitution still in forc6, 
devotes itself to the arts of elocution and poetry, its mission 
being to labour in'the interests of the preservation of purity, 
force spid elevation of diction in the Swedish language both 
in scientific "works and, more e«!pecially, in thbse products 
of pure literature that are embraced under the terms poetry 
and elocution in all^ their scope, not excluding those works 
that have the inculcation of religion for theh- .ourpose. It is 
part of the task of the Academy, to prepare ^or -publication a 
dictionary of the Swedish language and likewise a grammar, 
besides issuing papers and treatises calculated to estab’ish and 
cultivate' good taste. The ’Academy awarc^s annual prizes to 
the winners of competitions in elocution and poetry. The 
membership of the Academy is fixed at 18, all being Swedes j 
the King is its patron. The officials consist of a President, a 
Chancellor, and a Permanent Secretary, all chosen from atnong 
the members.^ * „ 


* It will be seen from the preceding Statutes that intending competitors must be 
POin ^r..tAa onlv by approi^ed fand for Foreign parts, unspecified) Universities, 
Faculties, etc.; and before the 1st Febiuaiy of each year Asa who'e the Statutes 
aimear perfectly fair and necessary, but abuses are liable to creep in from certain 
Sertions, while others are partial to Scandinavians, and ol%s again betray 
■jwnr neatly a sort of ludicrous compsomise-for instance, it is possfoK forusai 
of the Calcutta Rmew to nominate ourselves in some of the Fraes I—BD., 


TSB QUARTER. 


T he South Africaij ** War.^”— f hings are getting here 
just as bad as we anticipated*three months ago,—-some 
,fnay say getting worse,—and very much more rapidly. And as 
matters related are also, as we shall see in our Home notes, 
getting^ worse *n lEngland,—eminent Generals to who[n the 
nation owes as much as or mor^ than, to any one else in this 
very war, getting “dismissed,” or rather, unable to stand tWe 
set of the flood of distracted counsels; Ministers being 
howled at Ry their own party; and Chamberlai|;i, as usual, 
adding fuel to the fire by his hasty, ill-considered, and criminal 
speeches ;—in short, the old adage of whom the gods wishing 
to destroy making mad fir,st;—there is evidently a crisis 
approaching which might or rnigh^ not startle us accordingly 
as we have correctly interpreted, or not, <he trend of events 
hitherto. We may, however, ptoceed in due order. We 
refe^rsd in our last to the Proclamation issued by the Chamber- 
»lain—for we can hardly call it the Salisbury—though we 
might call it the “ Hotel Cecil ”—Government to come into 
effect after 15th September—a Proclanjation that went against 
the ver^ principle of belligerency that we had ourselves 
accorded to the Dutch Republics in South Africa, is well as 
against the GTague Convention—whftt do “ men-in-the-street,” 
Chamberlain’s confreres know about belligerent principles or 
the Hague Cosivention %—and than which Proclamation there 
was nothing lietter calculated to defeat its own ends. Articles 
VII and XX of \he Hague Convention prohibit belligerents 
fronl<:onfiscating private property, and while Kruger pointed 
this out in Eurc^pe, in South Africa the Boer Governments and 
leaders treaterf the Proclamation as waste paper. And as 
regards the other pains and penalties comprised in fighting 
for their independence, Botha in the North proposes to hold 
1.50 British prisoners as hostages against the execution of 
Lord Kitchener’s—fo» he has been made to bgar the* brunt of 
it—Proclagiation, and the * numerous Commandos in Cape 
Colony have orders to shoot Colqiiials in arms after the 15th 
September. But while the whole of Cape Colony may be 
said *10 be in a flame, as we shall see further below, and the 
wi|e and Mmane King of England •is feeling dreadfully con- 
kCerneli that the “ war ” shoulcf be brought to a happy and 
rapid close, and Lord Kitchener writes to Acting-President 
Schalk-Burger, ” It is my fervent prayer that Almighty God 
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may so guifie Your Honor that peace and friendship on a 
firm and lasting basis, which Yoiir Honor states you so 
earnestly desire, may result throughout the land/* and even 
Sir West Ridgway in Ceylpn publicly«speaking can say “ this 
wretched war, the prolongation of vjhich, if not a crime, 
is a grievous error of judgment, is over—please God soon 
may it be,’* the instigator and perpetrator of all the mischief, < 
Mr. Chamberlain, in a speech at Edinburgh adds to the fla*mes 
by saying “ that the time was coming when more ’severe 
measures might be adapted, ” and according to his wont, eVfiti 
travelled aside to fling diit on other friendly,' add even it may 
be allied nations in Europe by saying further tflat “ the 
fiations which were now criticising our ‘ barbarity ' furnished 
precedents in Poland, the Caucasus, Touquin and in the 
Fiaiico-Gerpaan War which we had never even approached 1 *' 
Mr. Chamberlain is as unconcerned in treating the European 
Governments as in d 'aling with the Irish deputies in the. House 
—which shows his ignorance, w^nt of a sense of proportion, 
and malignant,vanity " a,s Mr.Bucicland would call it. Indeed, 
it is a wonder hotv men like Lord Lansdowne and others of 
the party, who are ptesumably mentally whole hnd sound, 
can continue to work with a man of the grade and mental 
stamp of Chamberlain, and who certainly betrays such*^iort-t 
comings in his official equipment. In any case, it is now 
clearly seen that while^ the last election was rushed through 
by Mr. Cnamberlain, and while nothing has been to cairy 
out the' proii^ses then made to the countiy,^ it is Mr. 
Chamberlain, and he alone that is prolonging this “ War ” and 
even making reconciliation or peace impossible. Nay, as 
will also be seen in another pla'ce, he is rtdtffg- for a faU—^ 
perhaps the light i-* beginning to dawn on hirfi that he, and 
his submissive following had better 1 ’’ «It is now difficult 
to procure recruits even, and the Colonial Contingents^, too, 
are thinking they have had enough. ‘(As will also be seen 
olsewhere, Chamberlain is coining to grief witii the Australia!) 
Commonwealth.) His ** echo " in South Africa, Lord Milner 
during a late visit to Natal—the very existence of which is 
threatened by the Boers—** enjoined the great virtue, of 
patience"; ”—we^ may^almost suppose he jised the word " great ’* ' 
sarcastically, with one of his usua'i quiet smiles. M^. Winston 
Churchill, speakipg lately,,observed that *'it was no exagger¬ 
ation to say ^hat the situation in South Africa was very little 
better, and in some respects worse, tliai^ two years ago.. He 
did not regard the issue oUthe Proclamation as wise or a 
brilliant movement. [It wa$ a confession of defeat IJf 1fhe 
pedple who asked Government to employ an iron hand and 
declare the Boers outlaws were very short-sigbted,'’ And el[l 
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the papers, especially the ministerialist papers, contain scathing 
criticisms on the Government’s mismanagement of the war. 
The Standard says that it should plain to the Government 
that there is a growii^ public anxiety amounting ‘almost to 
irritation over the present condition of affairs. 

Lord Kitchener, too, finding hiti handsstied, is ssyd to have 
thr^2(|ened resignation. He cannot get good recruits, and all 
l^e 1 ms done so far, has only resulted in Natal being invaded, 
■and the Cape Colony occupied by the enemy, and martial 
la^r proclaimed jiirpughout even in Cape Town ! There is little 
doubt 4l«at the whole of the Western half of the Colony 
is now disaffected, Mr. Chamberlain's Statesmanship 
having brought it about. The Boers assert that (hey have 
peen joinec^ by some 15,000 men from the Colony, and that 
they are now enabled to elaborate the plan of annexing the 
Cape and Natal, and are also certain of a general rising of the 
Dutch. In the “War of Independence ” iy North America 
the French helped the Colonies;^ and England was busily 
engaged elsewhere ; besides that* the population of ibe 
** rebels " numbered two millions ; still| we lost them through 
bad'statesmanship. And now In this South African Boer War 
of Independence, though the *' rebels ” (I) have* had no 
*command of the sea-board, and have numbered altogether 
liarely fifty thousand, and no nation has as yet come forward 
either op^i^y or secretly to help the(n,*and we have had ouf 
hands free fo deal with them alone, and sen^ ten |oldiers " 
to their one *‘fjirmer, ”—an army ten^times theliumber we had 
operating in America,—under our best Generals, ever sending 
*' fresh " troop.s, if we are to Jose South Africa, it wdl also be 
owing to thg titter absence of any statesmanship on the part 
of the Ministry at home, pr rather, the low, malignant feel¬ 
ings of Chamberlain—a *‘maii-of-the-sfreet”—who has been 
allowed to become the^** Dictator " (see our Article sent from 
'S Westminster) ” and Destroyer t>f England’s traditional power, 
fair fame, and glory. That the “ War ” has been .still more 
disastrous to IIS during the'last three months is seen not less 
in the severe losses we have suffered in the Magaliesberg 
, dnitVict—in one action with only i,ooi> Boers General Kekewich 
had 55 killed of *them racers) and*138 wounded (among 
whom were«i4 officeis)—or in the defence of Fort I tala, where 
we had 6 officers among the “^ivsiialties,'’ and 49 men, as 
also 63 missing ” of whom “ many are known to be killed 
and Woundgd " (ther Boers losing only 19 in all!) ; or Majof 
Gougt^s disaster at Utrecht whye*our guns were captured, 
f officers being among the killed and,wounded, aUo 39 men, 
besides 5 officers and 150 men made prisoners (the jSoer fofce 
here too oumber'ed only 1,000 men); or the determinexl Boer 
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attack for two days pn Fort Prospect; or the usual tale of 
trains derailed, convoys captured, and the successful sallyings 
forth of beleaguered Boer, forces, such, for instance, as 
sally made by Commandant SmutS, killing 3 of our officers 
and 20 men, and wounding one officer ahd 30 men—noi less 
in these disasters, than in* the invasion of Natal, and the, 
progress made by the Boer Cofnmandos in Cape Cc>Ipny, 
parties of whom have reached Saidanha Bay in the <South 
and are also within 40 miles of Cape Town, near Piquetberg! 
Martial Law has consequently been proclaimed all over flie 
Colony, including Cape Town—a law providing for the censoring 
Qf letters and telegrams, an(f even molesting ingress and egress 
into the Colony I As we have said, the feeling at home (not as ' 
represented by Chamberlain’s and Brodrick’s glozing accounts), 
joined with the ameniia exhibited by the Ministry, and with 
these progressive and increasing disasters—which we have 
focussed to judge of their true bearings—betoken a crisis at 
hand, the nature of which we'eannot predict, though it may 
spell a final ci^sh^ or &n honorable peace such as Lord 
Kitchener speaks of jn his letter to Schalk-burgher quoted 
above. According to a return that has been published; we 
have lost'nearly 800 officers in South Africa and 2,2;^‘sent 
home (many of them to die) as invalids, and more than 16,000 
men in South Africa, .with some 52,000 men sent home as 
invalids I It is indeed an irony of fate that the Chamberlains, 
Brodriebs, and ethers, who keep on inflaming publ'ic, sentiment^ 
at home, are not sent o| do not themselves go, to the front 
fighting line. We may conclude this portion of our notes by 
referring to General Beatsnn calling the Australians under 
him “white livered curs;” three of them beiffg^tsentenced for 
life ; the Australian Cojonies taking it up warmly ; and finally, 
the Royal Pardon being extended to the three. Besides,this, 
Chamberlain himself is in trouble 1/ith Australia, abd he 
will find the Australians worse subjects to d£aJ with than the 
Boers—and indeed, it involves the ruin of all the hopes he 
had built on regarding his shallow and trumpery “ Colonial 
policy.” He has never been in one of the Colonies, and does 
not know “ his masters ” as he is finding, and will still more ' 
find, to his cost.*^ > 

As we are closing this account a further, and the severest 
disaster to our arms H reported by Lord Kitchener on 
November I'st as occurring to the Eastward of Johannesburg; 
Two Colonels, Benson and .puinness, were killed, teight other 
officers also killed and thirteen wounded, nearly all seyerfily, 
and 58 men killed and £56 wounded. 

The Boers here, too, were only 1,000 strong. 
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We ■ may also add the following as among the latest 
telegrams regarding public feeling at homes^ 

, The ex Liberal S'olicitor-Geaeral for Scotland, Mr. Shaw, addressing 
his copstituents at Glashi«Is, on Monday, made a strong. pro-Boer 
speech, and urged the*appointment of a Commission, as was done 
in She case of Canada. A vote 0 / confidence in Mr* Shaw was 
enthusiastically carried. • • , 

Mr Edmund Robertson, MfP., speaking at Dundee on Tuesday, said 
if the Empire was to be saved the present Government must 
be destroyed. 

• Lord Aberdeen addressing a meeting at Dundee yesterday, said 
that the country had erected a false and tyrannical patriotism, to 
throw* doubt on the wisdom or justice of the present Government 
was to brand themselves as traitors- We were squandering our sons 
, and our money on the veldt of t^outh Africa, and allowing the* 
Americans to buy up our commercial interests both in this country 
and Canadsh 

China. —At one time it was thought that a new Capital, more 
difficult of access to foreign armies, would be fixed on, but the 
latest news has it that the Court >yill return to Pekin—which has 
more than once been a most unfortumte capital for the Chinese. 
Li Hung Chang is supposed to be in anficulos mortis —bat 
perhaps it is fnerely a feint of the wijy old politician. Be and 
the Russians are pulling well together, and Russia promises 
tp restore Manchuiia, which is politic and all right for the 
present. The Legation Guards have been directed to keep 
themselves in their own quarter atid not torf'oam about the city. 
Fiince Cla'ng^has also requested the Ministers at Pekin the 
withdrawal of foreign business establishments frtfin Pekin on 
the ground that tt is not a Treaty port. Pekin is a great 
city, and the most concise and*picturesque description we have 
seen of it is supplied by one of bur native returned soldiers:— 

*' Calcutta woifld fit into one corner of Pekin. Surrounded 
by a wall it is a perfect fort^n itself. It is, twenty-seven miles 
in ciremnTerence and has seventeen gates. It contains three 
forts, one of which is fiftein mile.sjn circumference, tjie other 
thfee miles, and fi*e third is considerably larger than the other 
two. The walls of the main fort are about forty-two feet wide 
at the top and slope outwards fur a descent of nearly fifty-two 
feet.t«h the bottom, where they are fifty-six feet thick. There 
fs room enough on top tg allow twelve horses to walk abreast. 

In the centre of these forts is the city itself wiAi the British 
Legation occupying a prominent position in the middle of it.* 
But it has been very much destroyed, I'lie Special Cjorrespond- 
ent'of the Timss writes.:—“All over the city, East ’and West, 
South and Nqtth, one comes at intervaU across black patches of 
ruins.* JiThe looting and the pillage^of the city,—the Huns and 
Vandals could not have been worse or mftre cruel, and we and. 
America and France boast of being ** civilised and having 
...VOL, qxui.] 50 
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Christian (t 11) missions all over the world,—both private and 
official, are now* 'though denied before, established fa'cts. The 
TVwejXorrespondent above referred to writes:—For some (jays 
at least after the occupation it (vas^given over to wholesale 
pillage, unrestrained and alas ! to others forms of licence worse 
than pillage. Th^re was/ official looting by superior orders, 
like tharof the Japanese, who having the advantage of greater 
topographical knowledge, made straight for the Trea^tj^y, the 
Imperial granaries, etc., and promptly emptied them ; there V'aS' 
indiscriminate looting by soldiers and civilians, of bvery 
nationality, and by women of gentle birth as well as by men ; 
there was looting for ^the fun of the thing and looting 
with a strict eye to business ; there was retaliatory looting 
by Native Christians, there was even looting by Missionaries, 
Roman , Catholic and Protestant, for charitEfble purposes I 
The fever was universal. It would have been well for the 
reputation of the V^estern world had reprisals been confined to 
looting only. But even for, the worst things that were done 
in those fierce^days mu(:h''may be pleaded in extenuation that 
jannot be pleaded in connection with the conduct of the con¬ 
tingents that arrived after the heat of battle had ^ied away, or 
with the petty acts of vandalism which are still being perpetrated 
to the present day. The Germans, for instance, did not appoir 
on the scene until all the fighting was over, yet both in Pekin 
and in the surrounding country their hand as in the long run 
proved systematically heavier upon the natives than f^erhaps that 
of an^ other bationality; and amongst the many acts of official 
freebooting, from whiclt I believe only the British and Americans 
have held entirely aloof, none seems more utterly wanton and 
inexcusable than the removal of the splendid astronomical 
instruments—including perhaps the finest speoifiriens of Chinese 
bronze work in thoi world—from the far-^amed Observatory on 
the eastern wall, which the Germans and the Freijch have 
agreed to divide among themselves for the museums of Paris 
and Berlin on the incongruous grounds that ?ome of them—and 
by no means the most valuable—were presented to the Son < 
of Heaven two centuries ago by Louis XIV and that the 
Observatory happened now to be within the German lines of 
occupation. ’* And with regard to oi^ own troops, the sam'e 
CorrespondenI, while contradicting the Daily New^ comment on 
the native regiments of J^dia, writes again of them, that “they 
looted no less and no more than the troops of other European 
nationalities during the brief period when Tientsin and Pekin 
were given over to plunder witKihe consent of the ti^litary authori- 
ties alt nationalities^*' That ought to make one blush for 
ourselves, if not for d\ir common humanity, but, unfortunately, 
the hands of the dial of progress, humanity and enlighten- 
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ment have been going back considerably of late years in many 
other parts of the world. And at the present time there are^^ 
besides a variety of every other form of grave evil—wars, 
fightings,.and troubles | fram China t^ Peru " (litered^). The 
same native soldier quoted above for a description of Pekin, 
says orthe French and Russian forces that ^ere engaged:—" The 
French soldiers do not look up to much, and in addition to 
*their*^Crafty disposition and their love for quarrelling they are 
'*dpwD ri'ght bad. Their discipline also is inferior to that of 
the •other foreign troops. The Russians are pure savages, very 
pruel and^^uarrelsom*e, and they did by far the most looting. 
.They were generally badly behavqpl* ^*^d their officers did not 
;eem to have very much control over them.” • 

The " consummation ” will proceed even just according as 
it is laid dowiT in Holy Writ. We before wrote of Jhe Third 
Act ‘of the Drama begun in China being yet to come, and 
that probably at a most inconvenient time for Europe to 
' again interfere. This Third Apt is thus sketched out—it lias 
also been sketched out by Sir Robeft ^Hart—by an old resi¬ 
dent ' A revolt will take place in winter, perhaps next wintdV, 
when.the noitliern ports are ice-bound,* and it will arise in 
Pechili. ^Isolated bodies of Europeans and Christians will 
be massacred. Then the various towns and positions where 
troops are, will be besieged. The total garrison in Pechili next 
winter will be. 7,000, of whom 2,000 will <guard the Legations. 
The remaitKiea will be posted at Shanghai, Kwan, Tientsin, 
and elsewhere on the railway. It is nut believed thaf these 
Garrisons will be captured, for they a>ccupy strongly fortified 
positions, and are amply provisioned, but they will be 
surrounded by' hprdes of Chines*e, and they will not be able to 
stir outside tbeifiderences. Relief must be sent to them by the 
Powers. Relieving armies ^ill have to fight their way through 
the country, where every ditch will hide not a boxer but a rifle¬ 
man. Havin'g rescued thc 4 besieged Garrisons the aioiies will 
retlirn to the coa^t of Cliina, and will fall back into a civilisa¬ 
tion, which prevailed before the Europeans came upon the 
scene. Large numbers of Europeans, particularly traders and 
merphants, are leaving the country. Pekin is already almost 
fleserted by this class, J[ may Add, says •the resident,* " that 
many diplomatists are sorry thaft they cannot get* away too.” 

Russia, F^NCE, Etc. —Since we wrote, the expected visit 
of the Czar to France has come off, and on the way hje also took 
Germany. The limes' Paris Correspondent's opinion was that 
the Czar cam^oniy to prepare the way for a further loan. The 
loan i^ay have been one of the minor objects of the visit. But 
the real object was to arrange that both* Russia and France 
ibould move together in the matter of the final disposal Qf 
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Turkey and the Balkan question, even though Qermany should 
be against them. Tliis has been done and Turkey is doomed. 
At the same time, even as we advised in our last, Germany’s 
hand was to be forced, and also a chAnce given to Germany if 
she would take it. Both these, too, have'been done.>-a pretence, 
and the occasion was soon sufjplied by Turkey herself, was got up 
by France to coerce Turkpy, and Qermany, having been yarned, 
^nd advised by the Czar, declined to even mediate when .asked ^ 
by the Sultan. Thereupon things proceeded a step further,^and 
Turkey was given to understand that Crete ^wopld be annexed to 
Greece, and that “The Powers ” were agreed on it. S^iU further,' 
the Russian ambassador at«the Porte had an audience of the - 
Multan and “insisted ” on the punishment of the Kurd assassinso 
of Armenians at Mush, and ‘*The Powers" are now discussing 
eventual action for the purpose of obliging the Sultan to exdcute 
the Treaty of Berlin “ regarding Macedonia and Armenia “ and 
the execution of “ reibrms." It is stated that ** all the Powers" 


will acquiesce. Of course,^ Ge.'rnany, with her astute Emperor, 
equld see that rhe was not ready to fight single-handed both 
Russia and FraAce, with perhaps Austria .added, and 
wisely gave in and was* “ secured " even before this - final 
proposal to do away with the evil influence •of the 
Turk. England, of course, will have no objection (with hA 
hands tied in South Africa), provided she has the reversion of 
Egypt, and Jerusarera, and this last she may perhaps be 
allowed to hold in trust for all Christendom,-£-Qreek, Latin, 
and Protestant Churches equally. Austria is only too glad 
that things will shape thbmselves without her immediate des¬ 
truction. This,—and the blow ” is yet to come off,—it is 
which brought back all the European armie's, .as also Count 


Waldersee, in suchvsudden haste f^otn China,* leaving things 
to take their course tnere. And it is just* possible that it is 
this enormous political complication whicit has struck our 
Ministry*at home with utter imbecility—«tjlie Boer “War” 
being still on hand I In the midst of all this—especially with 
the Amir of Cabul dead—It is very satisfactory to find that 


England is moving along with Russia (and therefore also 
France), even though the Gerpian journals at first tried tft" sow„ 
in us distrust, of that power.^ And^ our contributor G—n 
was right in our last to say “ the dawn was rising«’n the East " 
for Armenia. And prob&bly other things are meant in ** The 
Archangel's Trump proclaims Him near." We ourselves be¬ 
lieve that, along with the march of sciemvre and di^overy, there 
are other very remarkablb Uiings in the great jbrama of the 
Globe, which proclaim the *advent of the Sole, Rightlul, and 
One Great King of All the Earth, the Anointed One of God, 
td be.not very' far off, and that' some of us may even live to 


see it. 
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' To finish off Ru<ssia ; that unfortunate, and we maj say 
insane, man, Count Leo Tolstoi, has pu 1 }lic)y denounced the 
Franco-Russian Alliance. As wa expiessed ouiselves once 
before, it is a wonder tlfls mentally deluded man is p 
to st^y in Russia. He may conveniently be sent to Kamts* 
chatka to proclaim his self-evolved fancies to thp Buddhists 
' (if any) there; or better,* made a, present of to the Arya- 
Veiic party in India, or Mrs, Besant's Hindu College at 
•^Benares as a Professor! In any case, he should be sent 
oftt of Russia,* oi* imprisoned and punished. Nominally a 
follow^* of Christ (!) he is far worse than a Mad’' Mullah 
at large in Allahabad or Delhi. * • 

In regaid to France, the visit of the Czar, with .the Grand 
Review ai\d subsequent speeches of friendship and alliance 
tqlce the first place. The Budget shows a deficit of SO million 
francs, owing to the great fall in the prices of the Cheap 
Wines and the Sugar Bounties. Of the 16,468 religious com¬ 
munities in France 8,800 have* applied for authorisation under 
'the new law. How can any nations be strotig and progress 
with so many thousand ‘ Communities’’ honeycombing it ? 
Uilfortunately most of those who have left have come to 

Englifud_and no wonder the dead set made at tlie Crown— 

the Coronation Oath—by the Romanist body in England (and 
as we shall see also in the Colonie.s), and the P(;pe saying, 
Frotest^it nations were better than* Catholic ” ones. The 
fact is there' is not one so-called “ Catholiv” natipn, both 
France and Spain being honeycombed with infidelity, the 
result of the numerous religious Orders and Associations, and 
the armie.s -of “ priests.” ’The French Government also pro¬ 
pose to call*aiT International Conference with the object of 
discussing’ tl*e bc;?t means of coping with the white slave 
traflSc. whatever that may mean, buE which is a very large 
subiftt, and impos'-ible^to t)e dialt with by civil governments, 
•unless the imwioral traffic of a peculiar class preferred to. 
All relations with Turkey have been broken off, Ambassadoi's 
withdrawn and expelled—as also the Police Agents in Paris 
who watched the Young Turkish party there. A French Fleet 
has also sailed for the Levant jtnd the Khedive, however, paid a 
visit to President Lftubet ?. In German matters, the Kaiser 
having refifeived Prince Chun grandiosely, after relaxed so far 
as to “hob-nob” and fraternisfi'with him. Prince Chun 
•accordingly departed highly pleased. And *as the Czar 
managed tpshow tlfe Kaiser his true interests in the Turkish 
matter h#—the latter—feeling fasy, has fallen into an acute 
• sqhabble in regaid to Art with the Berlin City Council, and it is 
doubtful who will win. The Russian Press, previously tutpred 
of bourse, told only the truth when, seeking to dissipate French 
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mistrust of the Dantzig interview, declared that it waste 
afford an opportonity^of removing various causes and cdnflicts 
threatening European tranquility Finally, the Polish Jews of 
Prussia, are causing considerable ansoAety in Berlin.” . 

We noticed in out last that Turkey was trying to get all the 
Mahommedan powers j.nto lige, by various expedients. * His 
headship of'the Faith, of course, is«denied by Persia and the 
Sheeahs in India, as welf as the Senoussis of Africaf ^nd 
rests on very shadowy and insecure grounds even when exa-, 
mined by Soonnees; but for all that, he has a large and vety 
ignoraijt and very fanatical following. We ffnd'that his agents 
are moving even in Netheriaqds India (but the Outcli there 
will stand little nonsense), and the Ceylon Standard wiites :— 
“ Our correspondent informed us that all local followers of the 
Prophet wer^ expecting to receive information froin'the Sultan 
that they must rise in defence of their leliginn. When this 
information was recei\ the local Mahommedans would rise as 
one man, or run amok as one ma/i, kill all those who held other 
beliefs, and if t|;tey were,, killed it would not matter, as they, 
would go straight into Paradise, and enjoy for eveimore in the 
highest degree, those seitsual delights the Mahommedan Paradjse 
contains for all who have fallen in the defence of the/aith.” 
On which the Editor says, ‘‘even the most fanatical of the 
Muslims must know what would be the result of such a move¬ 
ment. The Sultan is as vily as a fox, and if diiven to the wall, 
may cry for a jehad. If the answer is in the aijfirtnfitive, it 
will earn k terril^le retribution." Meantime we have to await 
developments, and the Mus&nlmans and .Christians are cutting 
each other’s throats at Beirut, a Turkish Admiral has fled to 
Malta, and a Mrs, Stone'has been captured by brigands. 

Spain is in serious Anarchist tioubles, and a Wayler Dictator¬ 
ship is talked of. Japan wants a loan fronnr America. There 
has been a plot at Teheran against the Shah, discovetj^d in 
time. Koweit was attempted, to be 1“ bagged” by Turkey 
(for Germany) but the attempt was frustrated by British’ 
gunboats. The late Amir of Cabul is dead, and Russia de¬ 
clares she will not intervene causelessly. It is stated there is 
an “ agreement ” between England and Russia removing ali 
fear of complicationst r The “ Mad ” Mullah of Somaliland 
holds his groun'd with 10,000 'followers. Venezuela and 
Colombia are at war wj^l>, each other in South America. 

England, jhe Colonies, &c.— -We now come to our own 
blessed-of-God but unhappy and bleeding country—bleeding' 
from theVounds inflicted 00 her by the counsels of «•;,* the-man- 
in-the-street," and not only bleeding, but disgraced and c(is- 
honored, the Lion with h'is paws in mice-traps, and with such a 
pneumonia in his lungs that he cannot even roar effectually I 
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We really cannot say where we should be now but for our 
Fleet.* The Councils of the nation are effete, the ruling party 
divided one against another, make-Jsates and brepd-mischiefs—> 
half-witted men—stilji abroad, the imports and exports, dwind¬ 
ling down, want staring thousands of operatives, the Colonies 
disgusted and angry, and the oth%r natiqps of the world going 
' on their way without haed of Worst of all,* there is not 
on4*\eader of the nation at home to hark and call it back to 
•itself. It must be done, and we believe will be done, or 
tifings somehow or other will come right. Let us, however, 
proceedJn due order. 

King Edward, after paying a visit to Copenhagen, and 
seeing the Czar there, has returned to England, and shown 
himself, naturally, rather anxious about the War. The Parlia¬ 
ment not 'sitting. Ministers Chamberlain virtually) are 
having their own way. It is announced that the King 
will open Pailiamcnt in State somewhere ajbout the end of 
January. If he called it together now, it might be of some 
purpose. * , • 

The Di^ke of Cornwall has returned from his trip. The 
most elaborate preparations are •bein^ made for tlie grand 
Cerem^pnial of the Coronation. It is expected that Lord 
t Salisbury will retire after that event, and with him Lord 
Roberts, and we trust the Duke of Connaught will succeed 
the latter. With reference to future ohanges, the Indian Daily * 
News ftnl^aunces from Home that '* Lordt Salisbury will 
presently‘retire fiom the office of Premier.* He wflI be suc¬ 
ceeded by Mrt Arthur «Balfour, whd! as Lord Whittinghame, 
will endeavour to lead the'Party, Mr. Chamberlain remaining 
in the House c/ Commons as Leadef of that establishment 
and ,as Colonial Secietary. Those who argue that Mr, 
Chamberlain will *not serve under Mr.«Balfour had better turn 
to M{. ChambeiIain’s latest speech, in which he fully and 
purposely dealt, with 4 he subject.” Mr, Chamberlain will do 
'anything to stay in. 

We referred in our last ^ to a letter we had received from 
Mr, T. M. Maclean, late Member for Cardiff, and the hated 
of tChamberlain, How far the latter has any convictions what¬ 
ever, save and in so far as his dwn interests ai^ concerned, may 
be seen fipm the letter which we now furnish ;—Chamberlain 
hates me for the same reason that* Haman hated Mordecai, 
but 1 shall live to see him hanged yet. He did tqe the honour 
last .year to send «ne word that I made a great mistake in 
supposing .fie was my enemy, and that he would gladly do 
.anytITing to advance my interest^; but 1 should despise myself 
if 1 accepted favours from such a man. The tide has now 
turned, and you will see that its force will soon become 
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trresisfcible. ” That it has turned may be seen from the 
following;—Mr. Gibs&n Bowles, M. P., writes to the ^Tmts 
saying, that '^j^overnment having prevented Lord Kitchener 
making, peace, have as completely failed to provide him with' 
the means of making war, and there is practically no Cabinet.” 
Mr, Edward Norris, a.prominent Ministeiialist, writes:-^*' In 
London to>clay I have buished eJibows with all sorts and 
conditions of men, and I belong to four Conservative Ctubs, 
and the present weakness of the Government is the prevailing 
topic of conversation.” The Press echoes the public voice, fvir 
while the Saturday Review doubts whether eilher the statesmen 
or soldiers at the War Oflicp estimate, as they should, the 
growing bitterness and contempt felt towards them by all 
sections of fhe community on account of their childish optimism, 
the Statist urges the City to take tlte lead in 'expressing 
the popular feeling, and adds : “ We have had enough of old 
men, long past their working days. We have had too 
much of incompetent cock.suredness. We are utterly weary 
of ^the imbecility of mep ‘’chosen because of their rank 
or wealth. We want all this brought to an end, and we 
want real capacity at the head,” and the Times itself, one^ of 
the great* causes of the “ War,” and the special advocate of 
Mr. Chamberlain, does not hesitate continually to harp on the 
string of Ministerial inefficiency and says that people are 
patient but perplexed^ to see that while the prolongation of 
the struggle in ^^mth Africa Ks the cause of publh: sanxiety 
and to a great ’extent paralyses our influence ail over the 
world, our Ministers are sitting beside,,their nectar as though 
all were for the best in the best of all conceivable worlds,” quite 
forgetting its own protege^ Lord Milner’s renv^rk aboutthe 
great virtue of patience ” (!) to the poor folk in Natal. 

To make “ confusion worse confounded '*—or rather seeing 
his inevitable end approaching, and wishing to fall pnder 
another count than the criminal *' w£r ” which he initiated, 
and has mismanaged, and prevented from being brought to 
a c'Io$e~>Chamberlain speaking at Edinburgh, vigorously 
attacked the Irish Members, and said that the Government 
proposed .to alter the arrangements of the House so as bejtter 
to control the ipen who tried fo degrade it. The over-repre¬ 
sentation of Ireland, he said, iVould be submitted to the 
nation at the next Generai! Election 1 And Mr. Redmond’s 
answer to this was, that the Irish people would have ample 
justification for taking up arms to obtain their freedom t ** 
Have we, we may ask, entered on an era of insat{ity every¬ 
where ? Even General Sir Red vers Buller, the most popqlar^ 
man in tlie Army, has been suddenly “dismissed” for'' 
publicly, ahalleogiug the Ttmes in regard to a telegram, on the 
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plea that he was subverting *' discipline,” and what is better, 
^rd Roberts was tke moving party, A chqfus of indignation 
is sounding through the countryi and for once Lord Roberts 
may find that he has gone^oo far, even though the Cabinet 
had unanimously supported him.” * The Cabinet itself will 
probably be swept away, and he ^ith it. As for Sir Redvers 
Buller, whose rights were^supers'eded hi the War by the 
'appointment of l^rd Roberts, he eliould have resigned tiien 
*and tTie're—only he was too manly to do it. Had he not been 
before Ladysmith keeping the main body of Boer troops 
,engaged, not only tvouid Ladysmith have fallen, but Lord 
^ Roberts *\ 9 ith all his augmented forces could not have turned 
^Cronje’s flank, compelling him to quft his position, nor indeed, 
marched on Bloemfontein, or done anything. Lord. Roberts 
probably knows this. Sir Redvers Buller, however, is 
welt out of the whole thing now—one more of bur finest 
Generals lost owing to this '^War”—and it is not im¬ 
probably supposed that he purposely brought about his 
dismissal, in order that the counfry may fairly judge between 
him and his one enemy. As for his Sugge|ting^ the surrendor 
of Ladysmith to Sir George White, that, remains yet to be 
proved, and his challenge to procfuce the telegram has not 
been taken up. The Times itself says, that General* Buller 
preferred dismissal to resignation, to which he was called by— 
of all papers—the Spectator (!) and to why:h the Speaker re¬ 
plied as foilavi^ :— , 

" It IS characteristic of the degrad.ition of modern«*journaIv>n that 
the Spectatoroi all reviews, should aicack the appoimment of Sir 
Redvers Buller. It is chaiacteiistic of the state into which the public 
mind has fallen that this att.ick sly>uld li.tve been read and noticed. 

It IS cbaraijfersstic of a time in which civilians wuhout an ounce of 
milirar;^ experience are dressed 111 khaki and called soldieis, that this 
piece of folly should be fesfarded as a weighiy indictment of a man 
under whose leadership the finest work of the war was aone. Sir 
Rediers Buller commanded an aimy of regulars—that army, though 
superior in numbers to th«l enemy, was in no such monstrous dispro¬ 
portion as the great host which was ultimately gathered under Lord 
Roberts. It had to attack the strongest position in South Africa. It 
was able, under Sir Redvers command, 'o attack again and again 
with unabated vigoui. The actions it fought are to those in which 
' odr irregulars have distinguished themselves as a man’s work to a 
boy’s. It bore a fai hiylier proportion of casualties, and witlf far less 
boasting than any of the ihtPamcai levies whiclf are after the very 
heart of tne Spectator the Times. This aiiny must have been the 
best led of all our corps ; it did by faf the finest work, and that means 
that it had an excellent commander. Sir Redveis Bullet deserves all 
the respect and admimtion which that army continue to pay him. But 
tjie opinioif of soldiers is the last thing, that will guide the opinion 
of England to-day in the conduct of war. We read the St^ciaior 
instead.” • 

There is nothing more to be said of Home matters, except 

... voL.,cxni.] 51 
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that U 19 all chaos and coh'fusibn, dlid thita Is a 
approaching, the tiiberal party, too, being jtist aa 'dfi^hited 
as ever, and unable to, see what they Should do. iThe Only 
redeeming feature is the Fleet, though ^ven he^e, v^bdeas no 
foreign country, with the exception of Italy, retains ^tizzle*^ 
loaders upon their v/;ssels, *lten of our battleships ate fitted 
with a total number of, seventyirfive of these weapons. 

Italian battleship, the Builio, has four iy'|;!n, muzzle-lb^ders.* 
Again, although we have only ten coast defence vessels, sevhn* 
of them are partially armed with muzzle-loaders—twenty-four, 
being the total in use. The ten Ibritisn b*attlesh|ps bearing, 
obsolete guns are the Ajax, Agamemnon, Temeraire, In- 
‘flexible, Superb, Alexandra, Dreadnought, Sultan,'bfonarchy, 
and Hercules. 

The result of the Umpires' decisions in regard' to the 'late 
Naval Manoeuvres is thus summarized :— 

1. Speed in a sqdadron of battleships is of the utmost importance, 
and under some circumstances spells victory. It is equivalent to the 
weather gahg^ in Nelson^s flay. 

2. For scouting purposes a far larger number of cruisers is desir¬ 
able than has ever b^n attached to any manoeuvring ll^s. 

3. Wireless telegraphy, In consequence of the leakage of in'form- 

lation, is, in its present state of development, a dangerous, accessory 
to the other means of communication. « 

4. For holding the command of the English Chahnel and the de¬ 
fence of oversea commerce, a Force is required by this country con¬ 
sisting of a squadron of modern, well-armed, and arpiqpred battle¬ 
ships of the best possible *speed, and a cloud of ^wift cruisers, and 
several flotiifas of torpedo craft. Such a battle fleet, in case of war 
against an up-to-date foef we do not at present postess-,'Bs (he Channel 
Squadron would at such a momeut be concentrated off Gibraltar to 
reinforce the Mediterranean co&mand. 

Among minor matters Mr. Rhodes has bee’n convicted of 
paying £5,000 to the Liberal funds to secure that party from 
evacuating Egypt—of course the Liberal leaders knew nothing 
of this ej^traordinary transaction, noqidid it affect their views 
one way or the other. The Times thus' eomments ob Mr. 
Rhodes' morality:— 

** The transaction he (Rhodes) proposed was demoralising, and he 
deserved to be sold, as sold he undoubtedly was. It is the bcieuing 
sin of Mr. Rhodes that he regards most things as purchdseable. ^ 
The Ttfues odds that Mr. Rhodes is i^ithin reach of greatdess and 
tantalises us with feeling that only the illuminating oh spirituality is 
wanting to enable him to./it'ain it. 

Mr. Markhami Liberal 'Member, Mansfield, too, speaking at Not¬ 
tinghamshire, asked whether Mr. Rhodes would tell the coruniry 
whether a considerable number of shares in'* the Cba^ered Company 
were given to Mr. Schdhdborst in 1890, whether fhe^ were^trhn for 
the Liberal party and what whs (he value, ahd What Mr. Schnsdhocst 
did with them. 

'Poor Stelf-conbeit^ &ir 'Adfisiebd 
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wittf the, l$^ii|tan of. a ^l^i}e ago, has gone 

to» the wail ana hi.s creditors have accepted seven and six 
pence in the ponp^f It thus cost those who believed in bint 
twelve and^ix pence in eyerfr pout)d ! ^ord DufTerin has been 
unveiling the. bust of Willi.afp Ifunter at the Indian Instil 
tnty« Djaord. The speech made v^as q^ite ornate, though 
wd reinember seeing Sir William come out a plain poor young 
dlk^sist^htf aaw him working In his " i^irtsleeves ” in his den 
i$i:wied< by hi^ faithful nurse ** J-— ” knew him to be hopeless 
a'nd fprrib^y-^iovojved, helped him on with the Viceroy Sir 
John Lauyrgnce, and Anally, saw him safe up the top rung of 
U^e ladder. He had a short memory, and latterly had fallen 
off eyen in his knowledge of India. Finally, a terrible sensa< 
tipn has been created by the revelations connected with the 
English Benedtctine Nuns in Rome. 

The Australian Colonies have, under the Commonwealth, 
begnn to show more of their true disposition. This disposition 
has been marked in the following, ways^First, 'in regard to 
tlxe. -prohibitioo of coloured ” labour.” J'he Senate has ratified 
by 10 to 12 vqtps the Hpuse of Representatives Amendmenf 
to> the Fostal Bill prohibiting coloured^ labour on- Mail 

t tea.mcr^Mthe Senators giving three cheers for a “ White ” 
ustralia [What about the North ? Is half of the entire great 
Qpntinpnt to remain unpeopled even by Japanese, who are 
not reckoned as Asiatics'* by Mr. Chamborlain ?]. Again ; a 
Pacific IsUTidess’ Exclusion Bill, aflfecting the entire Sugar 
industry in 'Queensland, has been brought fisrward^ but 
n^turaljly, the Queensland Cabinet are cfpposed to it. Again ; 
the Federal. House of Representatives in Australia has adopted 
the clause in the lu;imigra.tioh Restriction 'Bill prohibiting the 
entry intp the*Commonwealth of any person under contract 
tp perforip n^aquf^I education test has been 

amenddli,l(P include any European language. 

Ifinally, iju regardtto the«(^uestiqp pf colour ” a number of 
coloured; aliens ffopi CalcuUa have arrived at Melbourne, and 
Premier Barton has directed that they be not admitted, unless 
proved tp be British subjects, as he could not allow an undue 
infiu:^”of ^h'^bs, pppdJPS Ibe passing of the Restriction Act. 

Thew is a.power of "tyetp " in* regard to these Bills' with 
lyir. dhAnibej;lain, an.d he pults the other way naturally, and 
the. public have np.t only begun tp.respnt his Interference, 
hut| are oppply consjgning 'the power of veto to perdition '*— 
wplph means they are* rqaely to “cut the painter”—a fine 
termigatipn h? all hi^ erjudp plans for *^dlie Empire 1 '* We have 
already klluded tp.the case of Gentiral Beatson calling some 
of the’ Australians “ white-livered curs.” This has been warmly 
HP pnd ^.sqene even enajgted ip the House 
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of Assembly at Mgslbourne. We are afraid there will not be 
many more “ Australian Contingents ” leaving for the front. 
Things .thus have begun already to ‘'cut up rough,” and it will 
be worse as time goes and as wl shall see. 

Then again ; the Tari$ Bill has 'upset everyone out* of 
Australia. The ne^ duti&s include:—sugar, 120 shillings p^r 
ton, excise 60 shillings, with a relTate of 40 shillings i( grown 
with white labour ; tea, 2d. a pound plus 20 per’ccnt. 
valorem; coca, 2d. a pound plus 15 per cent, ad vahrelH; 
cottons and linens from 10 to 15 per cent, cd valorem, ^un- 
tie^ are provided to encourage new industries, especially iroA 
smelting and the manufacure of machinery. In a discussion 
of the Chamber of Representatives, on Wednesday, Mr. Reid 
declared that the Opposition would resist the tariff with their 
utmost strength. On division the Bill was carried. 

In the New Zealand Commonwealth the Tariff is generally 
considered to be a blow to that Colony, and the Premier Sir 
R. Seddon hints at a retaliain|; tariff. 

Further; irfregard tC the loyalty" of Australia, Cardinal 
Moran of Sydney ehas declared that “ unless Mi-. Chamberlain 
defers to the representations of Australia regarding the 
King's declaration oath, which representations were'supported 
by the Federal Parliament, the Australians, being an indepen¬ 
dent people, will ,^tartle Great Britain sooner than^ Britons 
expect 1 ” 

The Fedeitl flag has been selected out of '30,000 designs 
sent in. In* the top ,'eft-hand corner is a small Union Jack, 
Immediately beneath this a bjroad six-pointed star, a point 
for each State in the Union. On the other half of the flag, 
the Southern Cross is depicted by white staVs,slightly out of 
the perpendicular. ^ For the offio'al, 01; Government flag the 
groundwork is blue, whilst the Mercantile Marine of t^e Com¬ 
mon wea^lth will fly it in red, The^ Sydney Assembly^ has read 
the Women’s Franchise Bilfa third time.' ,Sir George Clarke 
has been appointed Governor of Victoria, and Sir Arthur 
Havelock is on his way to Tasmania to assume the Governor¬ 
ship there. Sir E. Collen is spoken of for Queensland. 

The United States have been full of mourning for fhe late 
President Mtiinley, and his AnarchVst assassin has been exe¬ 
cuted. Roosevelt succeeds as President, and declares he 
will carry out McInleV”^ policy in everything. Coloftel Hay 
does not resign. A new treaty has been signed with England, 
regarding the Canal, ip which England gives up all h6r rights. 
America guarantees neutrajity in time of pea^ bu^ ean do 
anything in time of warl The Philippine " War is not yet 
concluded. 

IHPIA—Pq 1«IT1CAL.—The first subject here of importance 
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(the Qij^en's memorial lying over to our next Issue, as well as 
the artiele on Lord Curzon’s attempt to* belittle Delhi in the 
'Nineteenth Century magazine) is the Proclamation of the King 
as Kmpisror of India, Airmah, and the Islands lying adjacent 
thereto.! Delhi has been selected as the place where the cere¬ 
mony isi to come off, and as the assembly will bp very great, 
wijl^ nutnerous large cam[fb, preliminary steps are already being 
.taWen to survey the ground. The date of the ceremony will 
probably be fixed after the Coronation of the King and Queen 
lA London. Maniy people are of opinion that the Emperor 
shouldUhe here in person, and no doubt Lord Curzon will do 
his best that it should be so. • 

The subject next in importance politically is tl)^e death of 
.Amir Ab^ur Rahaman of Cabul. We referred to this event as 
probable in our last. He was a man who soaght first to 
secure himself; next, to make his country independent And 
strong; and lastly, to stick to the British alliance. Con¬ 
sidering the enormous subsidy Jie received f-om India, and 
how much it helped him on, his sticking to ns will not appear 
strange, dn securing himself, he scrppled at nothing. His 
cruelty, cunning, and ambition hre equally marked—the two 
last aj much in his published works as in his acts. He had also 
an extraordinary idea as the head of Islam ” in his own 
country. With all his knowledge of, and contact with Euro¬ 
pean ciyiljisation, he was extremely nsArrAw-minded in the matter 
of railw^l and giving facilities of trade. Auspicious, crafty, 
cruel, all fo^ self, narrow-minded, and assuming th*e garb of 
sanctity, he cannot be ranked among one of the greater sov¬ 
ereigns of even Moslem dynasties, and in our opinion, not even 
with Dost Mahommed, or Shere Ali, the last having only proved 
unfortunate whei\Engl;^nd cast aside his advances. Had we 
treated Abdur Rahaman in a similar* wa)', he would not have 
occiTpied his throne for a day ; and it was we who broke up 
Shere Ali aftet;fehrowirl|r him iirto the arms of Russia and not his 
own people. Besides, Shere Ali was far more enlightened, and 
at the same time kind and merciful. We happened to be very 
near his territories at one time, and listened to many a story of 
lifk uprightness, force of character and clemency frojm natives, 
one in particular, to*his et»nal honor, when .at the risk of his 
life he sawed two Indian Christian converts when being led out 
toVeath. Abdur Rahaman cou4d*never have approached such 
heroism. He has left Habibulla as his succe.sser, and an appa¬ 
rently coijsolidated kingdom. As we write things are going on 
smqpthly,* there are any number* of regiments kept ready near 
Cabul, and Habibulla has been acknov\;ledged, and further, secur-^ 
ed himself by largesses to the soldiery. This is a suspicious sign 
of weakness, He has, however, had every training required for his 
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djiflBciilllt, placfi) and has also beeiv'cecogaised) tbp .GoKl|nrpj^ 
oMndja. Winat the* future may bring foFtl^ hi a' Coiinjtry, 
Aigh^istan no one can venture to pi^dif;f:,L anytroijJ^. 

BjiEise w.e believe any active support by thejndiap G^vecnigeq^ 
ntould result in Bussia, too, appearing: on tbft scene- Sly;»ul4 
Habibulla manage to {^ill on, ft may be interesting^ to get hinti 
toOj to come to the Froclan^tion at Belhi. It is .possible that^ 
for one or-other of many reasons, the late Amir’s work wilTt^tj 
last, and Lord Curzon should be alive to not getting Bnglandr '• 
again into a “ trapby unwise and hasty interference, as haa been 
often befoie. All his “ knowledge of Central Asian prg^ems'' 
will not save lus reputation, nr the nati<>/t damage,, 

should he land us into a big complication over Cabub 

We had *‘eceived only a brief telegraphic report of Lord 
Hamilton’s speech on ihe Budget when we wrote last. Since 
then the full text has come in, and is much more florid than we 
-expected. Lord Hamilton is one of the only three in the 
Ministry worth much, and can also speak well when be. likes. 
In India, howeves, the picture drawn by him fades considerably,- 
lit js quite true that ilevenues continue to increaser->but bow>? 
The other side of thA picture is seen in an oppressive Salt 
Tax, io regard to which there are continual riots and .severq 
Mnishments, famine and distress in parts-*—especially in South « 
3k)dia, Police insecurity and open lawlessness, and such like 
matters of considerable meaning as regards contenbxien,t and 
good gpvernmei\t. Here is an'extract from one papef, knd that 
represent^ what goes on even in other cities and towns; large and 
small,isuch as Nellore, Agrrf, and Calcutta I—“ Ait^OT, 8M Sep^ 
Umber 4 —Qn Saturday night, when il was raining-heavily, .a gang 
of. dacoits, armed with'torches, committed a secies of dacolties 
at Arcot. The gang, it is reported, consisted of about 2$, men, 
who carried, besides torches, crow Ws and pick-axes. At 
about II F.M. they broke into the house of a poor trader irf the 
-middle of the town and within tWo furldngs of fhe loc^d Police^ 
Station, and inflicted very serious injuries on the inmates of the 
house. Half- a dozen of the unfortunate occupants ace now 
lyjng in a hopeless state in ihe hospital, with severe injuries to 
thuir heads and limbs.” Of course, with all this insequcity^’ of 
Ufe and *propert,Vt atld even un*safe travelling on public roads, 
the Viceroy has nothing to do. *He has to attend .to 
"Frontier Provinces,” the* VMemorial,” Antiquarian cubbish, 

” iungle marches,” and the like. Nor has he anything to dq 
with the oppressive Salt Tax—oppresive- only to the «vqry 
poorest and most destitute«>-or the harassing Incodm Tax ,qn 
the poorest incomes, but with Che pompous inflatiqn of a 
Library not wanted, and with Ethnographic mea^li.ug the 
-Mieftol tribea» male and female. Tbare.is>ap 
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'^e ^Kfif6rided 'sea-^oasts of the'tempire -to see no 
iliieif'* salt tnabilfeetured, and as only*the very poorest of 
tbe ^> 0 or Hve^about, they are continually taken up and severely 
'add mc^t disproporti(Viatftly punished. (The same happens in 
eonn^^ction with the nirnierons unefuhsed ** forests —which were 
<0006 the free heritage of the wrecked ipeople livi,ng about.) 
'We write of'India proper, Itet here i«an extract from a Burma 

matter of salt:—“ Every one admits that 
dalt is an absolute necessary of life as much as air, water and 
fodd.'To tax it a| heavily as is done in the Indian Empire affects 
the pocyffst portion of the population. When the salt tax in 
liidia was lower, the consumption w said to have been fifteen tP 
sixteen pounds per -head. In Bengal in ifigy ft w§s only ten 
pounds and in Bombay a little under 9^ pounds. The salt 
tax in Indfa and Burma does not take into account the ability 
of the consumer to pay. To attempt to abolish the local salt 
maitufacture of this Province in order to reap a larger revenue on 
imported salt from Europe is an altogether liarsh and unnecessary 
measure, which, if the facts were fiufliciently known, wqpld 
never be aUowed by Parliament.” Andj^inT regard to the Police 
here is a sample of one out of nearly a score of questions which 
«the Inspector-General has issued for the public to reply to 
*** is It a fact thaft -they are,‘generally speaking, oppressive to the 
people?” And, amid all the questions, we do not note any 
corruption '6f the Police or their torturhigf people when in their 
power, di ^hich horrible tales 110^ and then l«ak out. It is 
annrecessaiy to pursue the subject of a fair show oufside and 
rottenness wilhin. We referred fn a previous number to 
' Mr. Vaughaq Nash’s '* An Edipire Adrift ” in the Contemporary^ 
and 'he advocates 

(i.f Elasticity of revenqp demsad^by the-introductioaof adnctnatiog 
'wetom baasd on too year's aotual crops, suolf as obtains in parts of the 
Punjab; 

(ii.) Baversion to the^old ordoc.of things, under which land could not 
• be alienated owAide the tribe ; and 

(iii.) The power to go behind the.boOd, or, better still, administrative 
nttheT than jadioidl'sattlemect of debt diaputes. 

'Whatever we may think about (ii), (iii) is excellent, and 
(r) % carried out, in principle, jn civilize^ Belgium, and even 
among the mo^t “ pi^mitive*' states—being *based on equity. 
To the above Mr.Nash says:—''It seems conceivable that 
district councils of village represeiftdtives might be formed with¬ 
out endangering what is called our hold of India.”* The idea is 
that this inytial repfdbentation would mitigate many of the eVils. 
Tberg is n 6 doubt there is much jn this, and the ground is pre- 
•pared by the existence of the'old systemof Village Unity and the 
local rDistrict Boards. The oolice, at least, would come to know 
'thkt 'Biey'aife *tiie ^ervbnt^ and‘tiot'‘the od'astdrs bf the uhfortu* 
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nates who fall into their hands, and robberies might be less rife 
and roads safer. Ttfis establishment of representative Idistrict 
village councils, with some /eal power, might be worthy of Loi;d 
Curzon’s ’ attention, and might prove true and lasting -stated 
manship, but, alas 1 he is too busy with* passing fads. If he 
wishes to ^o down tO( postetlty along with such bright s'hinlng 
names, Munro, Dalliousicj^ Canning, Lawrence, Mayo, Ripon,” 
and Dufferin, he must do something that will stand the ;^st of 
time, will increase good government and loyalty, and permtf* * 
nently add to the wealth of the country,—he must put as-ide 
what‘Sycophants and claquers of the Press say about him, . 
4 evote less time to a " Curzon’s Folly," and begm'to learn 
again the^A, B, C of India. As the Persian poet sings:— 

'* Kotliiug is:accomplished withont sufEeriog, 

A pearl is not raised without diving, 

To float about on summer seas is not attaining. " 

The Famine Commission’s Report has been issued, and except 
the recommendation that time sliould be taken by the forelock, 
anjj human lives shouhl *not be trifled with by iron-bound 
rules, there is not iduch in it—and the above recoi^mendations 
really should not be necessary. 

The Educational Conference has met at Simla, and dissolved, 
and the Viceroy made an excellent speech, and personally, 
attended the meetings. The result will be seen by-and-bye. 
As yet we can only jee that the Viceroy is bent on having 
another highV and highly-paid 'Mmperial ” X^fli^er (with 
his “ofiice”) who will only be purely ornamental, who will 
have necessarily to leave everything to the local Directors of 
Public Instruction, but who wijl be the symbol of" centralisa¬ 
tion.” As for English Education, high or low—njnety-nine hund¬ 
red thus mere cramming,—it will never accomplish the regenera¬ 
tion of three hundred millions of meif, nor supplant the principle 
of only Vernacular progress, nor supply the training of charac¬ 
ter. “ Cram ” will continue toH flourish,as heretofore. We have 
in this issue an article on the subject of Edutational Reform 
by an ** Expert,” and a Scholar of Lord Curzon’s own Univer¬ 
sity. For ourselves, we are slow enough to think that educa¬ 
tion, high and low, should be left to those who want the arflcje; 
or, if Government must move, fhat it move equally in English, 
Hindustani, and the great provincial vernaculars; that more 
time should be given to thorough grounding all Vound; that 
character should be set as the highest object to be aimed at; 
and that the standard of marks for passing should be .raised 
double; and finally, tha^ no mere School or College course 
should be reckoned the essential for admittance into the' Public 
Services. 

The ** Frontier Province *’ has now been launched, and is to 
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be immediately under the Viceroy (as if he has nothing else 
to attend to). There will practically be little disturbance 
aibong the Deputy Commissioners and Assistant Commissioners 
belonginl: to the Punjab who are now serving on the Frontier 
their services being retained under*the new form of administra¬ 
tion. Similar arrangement; will be made regarding the 
•persotmel of the various Departments. But from where will 
j»tbe hiture supplies be brought P —from Burma, Bengal, or 
Tinuevelly ? The additional cost, besides the lalchs required for 
public buildings at Peshawar, is estimated at Rs. 3,55,000, per 

* annum which, at 10 p. c., works out a capital (expenditure) of 

* three crores and-a-half. It is not* therefore, surprising thaf 
•other Viceroys never carried out the project. As regards the 

officering, formerly every public Punjab Officer froqi Delhi to 
Peshawar fslt himself, and was trained to be, an Imperial 
Frontier Officer. It elevated and braced him up. Now, he 
may as well be, as we have said above, in Chittagong, or 
Mergui. or the Andamans for th*e old Punjab Iqiperial instinct 
to'stir in him. It throws, too, an enorfhous Amount of patroil- 
age into the Viceroy’s hands, or into, the hands of his Deputy 
at Peshawar, which can never possibly be well or judiciously 
applied.' 

* In the matter of Curtailment of Reports we quoted some 
months back the lugubrious lament of % 5 k>uth Indian journal. 
The folloviilg^is the voice of a jojirnal of North India. \\'e 
have alwaysL held that a hash has been made pf the amattei, 
and things caiv only turn to their void groove, though any 
quantity of statistics may be omitted, the totals only being 
given, and some Reports of little pubHc importance be.fur¬ 
nished only oi»qe*in five years :— 

"< The Chemical KxnminAi in Madras, anlike the Chemical Exami- 
nets in Northern India, has an eye to the romance of his work, and 
his*Report for 1900, just published, is as ' plotiy * as one of Mii,s 
Braddon’s novel;* Not cAnient with merely analysing the mystenous 
bottled specimens that are sent to him by the Police and otner authori¬ 
ties, Lieutenant Colonel J. L • van G«-)zel, I.M.S., insists on learning 
the' history * of each case* with the result that he is able to write 
every year a criminal calendar as well as a chemical dissertation. The 
- Rbport in its complete form occupjps 20 pages^and Lieutenant-Colonel 
van Geyzel asks that hwmay be allowed to contin«e to prepare his 
Annual Reports in the present fdrm. This is 4 propos of the new orders 
of thr^ Government of India relative the cmtailment of olTicial 
literature. We have lately seen what ‘ curiailment ’ has'- done for 
the Reports of Chemical Examiners in Northern India. * In the Punjab 
it has wiped Major Grant's Report out of existence entirely. In the 
North-Wejt Provinces it has reduced Professor Hankin's Report to a 
single page, devoid of ail point an<^ meaning. Obviously the flaw in 
th new rdgime of literary reform in Admintstrative Departments lies 
in the unintelligent assumption that a Report is to be considered too 
lung, not according to what It contains but according .to the 
niimbeiiof its Mge^ A wooden nile goes forth that agivennum- 
** VOL. GXIXl.J 52 
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ber of pages must iiv future suffice as the maximum for a. given. 
Report ; unaccompanied by any guarantee that the pruning knife 
will merely rid the tree oif super-abundant boughs. As a matter 
of fact' the length of a tRenort has ciever been the realL subject 
of complaint: a Report cannot be pronounced too long merely in 
respect of its bulk. ReasonAhle criticism has been directedcsolely 
against the practice of*inflciting Blue-Books with useless appendices or 
other undigested and iindigestible p if>ulum, (he preparation of which 
involves an inoiilinate amoiinl of close rle'ical toil, to say notlfiij'g of 
the subsequent tiouble thrown upon the reader who must wade through 
heaps of chaff to find a few grams of wheat In the case of Liemenaint-* 
Colonel van Gcvzel's Report, which is admitted by the Madras Govern¬ 
ment to he ' .IS usual full of interest,’ curtailment m order wv bring it 
^ into line with the vacuous Kernirts of some other Chemical Examiners 
would simply depiive u of ns whole raison d'etre Or. van Geyzel 
h.is draAm attention m an interesting and, theref ^re, forceful manner 
to what IS tindoiihtedly a gl-iring evil in all parts of IndiA-~the unres¬ 
tricted traffic in d.iMgCrous poisons—.»nd had he been hnmpered|,as 
otheis have considered themselves hampered, by the new bogey of 
‘ cuitailment^’ he in<tst have failed to do justice to his subject.* 

The matter, of the origination of the idea of the Imperial 
Cablet Coips, which Mu ^McLaren Morrison claimed, has, it 
seems, not ended w*ith the denial of the Piivate Sficretary, or 
even the further light cast oti the subject by the Statesman or 
by ourselves. Mr. J. C. MacGregor writes from London 
that he was the Calcutta Corre.spondent of the Times (London) j 
fiom 1875 to 1895, and says :—“ I think it ought to be pointed 
out that Mr. Lawrunch is under a misconception if he means to 
claim that the Imperial Caddt scheme is an entfrdl/* original 
idea on the part of Lord Curzon ; for, as a mattdr of fact, a 
very similar scheme was suggested several years'ago, under the 
title of “ An Indian Sandhursj,’' by his Royal Highness the 
Duke of Connaught, w'ho then held a Coramamd in India ; and, 
as I have said, the same idea has been kept steadily before the 
public by Mr. McLareU Morrison for some ‘fifteen years 'past.*’ 
Lord Dufferin, and Sir Henry Lawrence, are entirely nlit of 
Mr. MacGregor’s, account. In any tease, pyen Mr. Walter 
Lawrence may be content to give the claim of priority to these 
eminent Indian Statesmen, if not to H* R. H. the Duke of 
Connaught,—even if he is unwilling fo allow it to a “ somebody 
named McLaren Morrison.*' *» 

After all, thp only reasonable defence of Lord Curzon’s 
“ Travel Resolution *' that we have seen is furnislied by Lord 
George Hamilton who, in^aaswer to a question in the House as 
to the right of the Viceroy to interfere with the private arrange¬ 
ments of Indian Princes, said I do not think that the 
Hon'ble gentleman has quite mastered the sitilihtion. ^The 
authority and power of the Kndian Government have ^Qhin(l 
them the support and authority of the Indian Princes, and if 
the Indian Princes leave their territory they are, in conse¬ 
quence, protected from disturbance or disquietude iiiside thplr 
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territory, therefore it is not unreasonable that the Indian 
Government should ask that they should be consulted in 
regard to the frequency and duration of absence from India, 
during which the reigning Princes sTbandon the reins of author¬ 
ity in their own country. • 

•Lord Curzon seems to be still bent on his Burma Tour, and 
• to make those long jungle marches,’* noLwithstiinding the 
extsemely threatening aspect of public affairs all over the 
world.’ We can only trust that if he persists in going, he will 
hot come to any bodily grief on those wild marches, even with 
thirty odd seivaatsi And the sudden appearance of a tiger 
on the sc&ne might not be very agreeable. But perhaps; it is 
this very element of shooting ” viiiich may have irresistible 
attraction, and we must have to add another tvveirthj)art of a 
year sacrificed to “ sport ” within the twelve-month! The 
Members of Council have made most of the arrangements for 
their tours. Sir Charles Rivaz goes first to Bombay and then 
to Calcutta, staying at Nagpur eu route. He also leaves 
Calcutta about the loth proxinto fqr a mouth’s.tour in Assam. 
Sir Edward Law, the Financial Msinber, vKits Rajputaga, 
Bombay ahd the Central Piovinces. , Mr. Raleigh visits 
vari'ous Colleges and Schools of Impoitance, while General 
,Elies m*akes a first acquaintance with Buiina, and Mr. Arun¬ 
del sees some of the great irrigation and other public works in 
the Punjab and Upper India. 

Before*w^ conclude this port on of our notes wc have to 
remark on Jthe quantity of fulsome trash that lv»s appeared in 
various quartern—not less in the Tidies than tn independent 
articles in papers and mi^aziiies—wiitten by friends, or 
sycophants and expectants of f«voiirs, j/i which Lord Cuizon 
is depicted ei ttjer as the greatest Goveinor-Gcncral Indian has 
ever had,” or, as superior, to most. In one aiticle especially, 

“ thei last six Viceroys ” are rcpreseii^ed as mere “ figure¬ 
heads ^’(^!) or “dummies" (!!!). Surely the Viceroy has 
Cause to exclaiaf:—“ Sive me* from my fr^finds 1 ’* To exa¬ 
mine all these articles would be to waste paper and time and 
the patience of our readerg. To the Wiiters of such unmiti- 
gatq^ trash we can only .say, tliat “ fuNome flattery always 
■ defeats its ends, and is*on!y api^ied by, and to, or takeji in by, 
fools.” We ourselves Save a«strong icgard fvr the Viceroy, 
and carefully note his course, but we foibear to pa.ss as yet any 
opinion on him—nay, we have e^il restiained in our last a 
vdry severe indictment against him. But it must be evident 
that if such unmitigated trash as lately appearedintheiTjr/- 
nifATf/f from*an “ On-Looker ” cqntibues to pour forth, the 
* other side of the story " will also only necessarily appear. 
Thus it is, therefore, wa find “ Anotlier On-looker ’* writing 
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in a daily paper:—** When 1 left India a fhort time 'iq||D the 
Viceroy had succeeded in quarrelling with almost everyone' eC 
standing, Civil or Military, and chiefly through a spirit Of 
aggressive interference, which is no part pf a great .ruler^ 
character. There is a right way and a;wrong way of doing 
things, and certainly the rigU way is not to quarrel peralsteot- 
ly with ycnir subordinates. ' If Lqrd Curzon were ten years* 
older and had half the ^knowledge of the world of * Lord 
Dufferin, he might make a good Viceroy ; as it is, he h&s iu * 
India more the reputation of a busybody than a statesnian, 
and public opinion would certainly place him below Lwd 
Mayo, Lord Dufferin, or Lord Lansdowne, to quote oMy recent 
Viceroys.” " 

How Lord Curzon is regarded at home may be seen from t 
late paragraph in the same leading Indian journal*:—** A well- 
informed Lbndon correspondent attributes the bungling of the 
Cabinet in Persian Gulf affairs to a jealousy of I^rd Curzon. 
He writes : * Some, however, explain that the Cabinet, 
the weak-kneed * Inner Cabinet'—Lord Salisbury, Mr. Balfour, 
the Duke of Ddvoqshire/‘ and Lord Lansdowne—have been 
very much actuated by a jealousy of Lord Curzon. He is a 
strong man, the strongest we have had in India since Lord 
Dalhousie, and with a masterful knowledge of Eastern poli-, 
tics, and he having advised a Protectorate over Koweit, it is 
sufficient that the aristocratic clique of old crocks and nin¬ 
compoops should repudiate,, his advice. This, as * scarcely 
probable,, but it is not impossible, for the jealousy of Lord 
Curzon is very marked Jn certain influential' quarters here, 
who *are glad to justify themselves by the extraordinary 
unpopularity of His Excellency with certain plasses in India, 
which the imitative Native Press now seeov inclined to 
aggravate after its most aggravating ma^tiner.” And It is 
not quite a secret that Lord Curzon did not find lumself 
very much appreciated, and was, as pointed out by ** West¬ 
minster ” fn his article on “ Chamberlaih^s Dictatorship," 
really “ shuuted on" to India to get rid of him. But his 
c/aguerSy admirers, fiiends, and sycophants will not allow 
him to rest and do his work quietly even here. For por- 
selves we believe that, if he can only get the needed inspi¬ 
ration, he may yet prove the hope and salvation of the true 
Conservative party at home, but it will not be Ify fulsome 
trash in ** leading,’' or other,* journals and magazines. It will 
depend on himself—on his denying himsejf, and self-restraint, 
and, we may add, the self-rpstraint and wisdom of l^s friends. 

There is not much to note from either Bombay or Madras^ 
this past quarter. 

Laud legislation, as we stated in our last, has been rife all. 
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over saw Bengal, though it » here that it is most 

needed^ This is a large subject, and aloag with Political and 
o^her Titles, and the new Province--" Curzon Provinces "—we 
hope to m to in our nex^ 

Native*. States, Prihces, &c. 

His ^Highness the Nizam has b^en carjrying out the reforms 
we sketch^ out in April last, months before any of the news- 
*papers*had any inkling even of what was coming. A Hindu, 
tif arf old family, has been appointed Prime Minister; and the 
hosts of strangers from the North-West Provinces and other 
.parts of India, wHb held the fattest posts in the country, have 
^been diStdissed. It is intended tienceforth to employ’ the 
'Nizam’s own subjects and natives of South India. These,* 
whether Hindus or Mahomedans, offer a large choice, and 
wiIi«ertainly*not be worse, even if not so “ornamental,"—and 
very probably be better—than the strangers, whether from 
Lucknow, Aligurh, or Patna. Over the whole of the new 
administration, the Nizam hin^self will exercise a personal 
supervision. In the meantime, the Government OT India lends 
a high office^ to put the financial worlcmg of the State on 'a 
proper footing. All this is as it should be. Hyderabad is one 
of the fipest and richest States in India, and there is na .reason 
why it should not be well administered by its own native 
agency, now that high education has spread over South India 
including Hyderabad. Mere education, •however, does not 
make good •administration. In this way, too, .the continual 
masked contest between the Supreme Goveritment and the 
State will come* to an end, and the post of Resident will no 
longer be one of the most difficult in India—to recoifcile 
varied and cohflk:ting interests,” etc. We note, too, another 
move in the tight direction in this State. Independent Euro¬ 
peans will no longei*be allbwed to settle* without permission. 
Were this rule to be applied to all strangers, including Parsees, 
it would be well, ^he Parsees, «vj:n though from Bombay, are 
atf truly strangers* to the State as Europeans, *If Lord Ourzon 
sees to the new rigime having a fair trial, and can see through 
this effort of the finest Native State in Ind>a trying to make 
headiivay, even as others, he will have done more than many 
‘another more showy action, and* add to the gratitude ‘of the 
State itself. And the Nizam himself will have risen to a new 
Kfe full of^ope for himself and Jiis country. 

Proceeding northward, fiaroda continues on its path of en- 
lighteiied progress though it has parted with its late Dewan. 

A great dealj depends, in Native States, upon the personal 
character as well as ability of the Oewan, or Prime Minister, 
but here, in Baroda, we have a Chief at oifbe highly enlightened, 
active) and who pertooaHy attends to matters of State. We 
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believe the Chief has secured a thoroughly respectable aod res* 
pectedi as well as a^le, man for his new Prime Minister^ 

We next come to Punnab, the diamond-bearing State of 
B undelcund» where the ydung Chief has been removed undisr 
a guard to Nowgong, to undergo 'a trial and free liimself 
from an alleged complicit^^ in poisoning his predecessor. 
This happened som6 time' ago, ^and we cannot understand 
how, if the matter was sa>, that it has slept so long. .There 
ought surely to be some bar of limitation as to time fn>suQh« 
matters, as anything may be got up after a while, .an'd 
in Native-governed States anything may^ be got up at any 
time "by a few disaffected, In one of our previous issues we ' 
noted that Punnah was 'a Native State which offered the * 
example .of having a Christian as the Chief Minister. Our* 
memory may fag, but we know that it was sa during very 
many yeairs of the rule of the predecessor of the present 
Chief, the very person who is alleged to be implicated. Let 
us add, in concluding our note on this matter, that half 
the Native Haids and Ifak&ems poison their patients—of 
course in ignoi*anc;jP—^j-utt as there aie wrong treatments and 
mischances with European Doctors—and it is ati easy thing 
to put one and two together and make it lour, bringing in an 
innocent Chief into it. * 

The young Maharajah of Jodhpur, after paying a visit to* 
Europe, and being “ ^pceivedby the iting-Eiupeior, has re¬ 
turned to India, and been accorded gieat welcomes,|i\ Bombay 
and his own capital. It will be seen that while ihe Viceroy’s 
“Travel Resolution” h^^dly affects the few b.'gger Princes— 
for Uhawalpur, too, is shortly to set forth on the “ grand tour ” 
—the numerous small,ones, whose enlightenment is equally a 
matter of moment, are caught in its meshes.resolution 
was well made to strain at gnats„and let c.imcls through. 
To return :—The Maharajah of Jodhpur left India in ^pril, 
and on arriving at Naples he and his party, which includes 
three Nafive Princes and liMf-a-dofen Aides-de-Camp and 
native servants, visited Rome and Venice on their way to 
Carlsbad. He took the waters for fiye weeks, and then Vienna, 
Innsbruck, and Salzburg were visited, after which the party 
rested f«r sometime jit Luceinq, going 6n later to Inteilaken . 
and Berne. While in Switzerlaod the*paity did some moun¬ 
taineering by aid of the familiar electric railway, but the thing 
that inteiested here most Vas the sight of the snow, which 
he saw for the first time when climbing up the Eiger glacier. 
He considered St. Peter's at Rome the mdst wondqyful building 
he had ever seen. Captam ^nd Mrs. Bannerman ^ccomparoied 
the Maharajah, and on their arrival in Paris tliey put up at 
the Hotel International, whence they set out each day to see 
the sights of the capital. 
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■ The Jfaharajah expressed the highest admiration for the 
people of England. He is eloquent in nis praises of their 
polishefl manners and their earnest endeavours to bring 
into practical use th^ latest devcldpinents in science and art. 
He sjXDke in terms of gratitude (for the cordial welcome ex¬ 
pended to him at evety pla^e that lie visited in Grijat Britain. 

* Theenurtesy of the English nobility,*their activity in business, 
■•and •tKeir progress in civilization, he says, has the tendency 

to ^lystify the Indian mind and make it realise its own datk- 
^ ness. The Indian'?, the Maharajah says, are destined to bo 
ruled antf guided by the Britishers. He is of opinion* that 

* the former should learn all that waS possible for them, if they 

* aspired to develop into a great nation. • 

The liberal', enlightened, and humane Maharajah of Jeypur 
ha’s placed nnothei sum of four lakhs to tlie credit of the 
Famine Fund he inaugurated with a first gift of nineteen 
lakhs. It is such piinces who have conserved India during the 
last three thousand years ; and it does seem ‘■trimge to us how 
slow far richer princes, even such a Lilrd Cyizcfti’s favoiiiite»as 
young Gwalior—are to follow the good trample set by Jcypui. 

The young Chief of Piittiala has been installed or recognised 
,by the* Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab, a Council of 
Regency directly nncjer Biitish supervision being formed to 
administer tlie State during the minority pf the prince. 

We n#tiid^ in our last, the marriage and liberality of the 
young Nawab of Bahawnipiir, and that .*Col()nel Grey 
represented Gavernment with liimr. It is now arranged that 
the Nawab proceeds on a visij to England in Colonel Grey’s 
chaige, and ‘His Highness cmild not have a more thorouglily 
kind-hearted ftps capable officer to be with him. The k'cat 
thing in these visits of ^Native Piinces and Ciiiifs to Euiope 
is to place a limit on expenditure, ami to keep harpies and 
others from preying on them. We make no doubt that 
Colonel Grey will “see tA both, as well as the increase of u-ieful 
knowledge in his youthful charge. Colonel Grey is a man 
who would be an acquisition as an adviser in any Native State 
in, IjQdia. 

The first batch of (frincely cadets are to proceed to. Meerut 
this cold season for their exercise. Admirivble in itself, in 
many waj'% both for themselves and the countrj', we can only 
trust that no false pretensions wilA fnake the corps displace 
a* single younger member of a noble family from devoting 
himsdf to»agriculture, or developing the economic and 
inddsfrial wealth of India. « 

* Finally, in regaid to the political Cluefs and Piinces of 
India, it is proposed to permit a limited number of them to 
be present at the Coronation of the Kiiig-Empeior. It will 
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be a heavy charge on the revenues of India, for, they, will go 
as India’s representatives, and be guests from the day thqr 
set foot on the steamer' till they land back again. Son&e 
have proposed the very large numbbr of fifteen. We' should 
think even eight more than sufficient for a mere pageant and 
to accentqate the political' meaning attached. The Nizam,: 
and Kashmir, the two biggest ol all, cannot or woijtd not 
go. The Maharana of Meywar would not move nor Travancorc.* 
Of the others, we have Baroda, Indore, Bhopal, Jeypur, Gwaliof, 
Mysore and Rampur. Puttiala, as being ‘too young, cannot 
go. Bahawulpur will be there in the course of his ■ proposed ' 
visit. Of the eight we have mentioned above, one or two ‘ 
may hold, back. We do not see what place the Maharajah of' 
Gooch Behar, even though “ political, '* has in the Jist of half- 
a-dozen or so of the great representative princes of India, 
though his claquers in the press have already settled it among 
themselves that he— Arho seems to have been more in England 
than any one else—shall begone of the party. We trust Lord 
Curzon will make an-^ agppropriate selection, and that there be 
no more than haTf-^-dozen or so—perhaps a Gilgit Chief 
and a Shan Tsawbwa joined on to add to the picturesqueness 
of the body. 

Among non-political leading natives, Zemindars of Bengal/ 
the " Maharajah " of ^Durbhunga’s case with his tenants, which 
we had no space to notfce at length in our last, sho^e(t that the 
**model’* territory was really seething with grave internal 
troubles' with the ryotS|' The Commissioner, found against 
the Maharajah's management. This Zemindar with his 
“ manuscript eloquence., " whether in the Council Chamber or 
ill the Hall of the British Indian Association^ Js constantly 
trying to push himself and his name fprwar4 before the public-*- 
even of England I—as* one of India’s ** princes ”—we arp sure 
the Maharana of Meywar or the Maharajah of Kashmir dr even 
any of the lesser princes would‘not recdgnise-him, or even Coocb 
Behar as one of their body—it appears that this ** Zemindar,” 
who travels so far out of his sphere,,is innocent of any know¬ 
ledge of how things are inahaged for him on his estate. Yet, 
we believe, he enjoys the very ^handsome income raised trbm . 
ity which reminds us of some other Zelnindar in East BengaL 
Illegal cesses, ahwabs^ forced contributions for this^i that, and 
the other, on every possible Viccasion, by the myrmidons of his 
Zemindary increased his revenues to about double the amount 
within the memory of some living, for *he is dqpd. He, of 
course, knew nothing,'—pSrhgps he “ winked.”—btft he eojeyed 
all the substantial monpy thus raised contrary to Government 
regulations. We do not know what is the state in that 
ZemUid^ry now; but both that instance, and this *4 
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Durbhgngra,, lead us to recommend a general over-hauling of 
the way things are carried out on these large estates, even if 
‘'managed ” by Europeans, everyi five years or so, by a 
specially appointed Confmissioner,,to hear petitions-of ryots, 
and raport to GovernnAent. There would then be no *’ agrarian 
.revolts," nor need of moving tjodies pf troops, nor would 
> the .Dpor be mercilessly ibbbed fof the aggrandisement of 
Uieia aJl powerful “ Zemindar ”—an officer, be it remembered, 
'tirhpm we ourselves have created, to the serious loss of 
legfltimate revergic^ and whose operations, therefore, are under 
' our supe/wision. VVe, of course, exempt entirely from ^ these 
observations, the leading nobleman of Bengal, the Maharajah 
of Burdwan, who pays half a million to the revenue, and who 
has given pp his kingly estate to some score of lessees who 
have thereby themselves become ‘^Rajahs.” 

We may conclude this section by noting that the difference 
between the Khettries and Mr. Risley has been settled even 
as we recommended. Mr. Risley, as Census pommissioner, 
writes a nice and sensible letter to * Buy Behari Kapur 

and shows* clearly that while the orders^ of his predecessTors 
were in the vi-rong direction as regards Khettries, his own orders 
were exceedingly appropriate, placing them along .with the 
’Rajputs. He also says, that the new information he has 
received will enable him to revise the article “ Khatri ” in his 
Tribes at^d Castes of Bengal, • • 

[As thes'elnotes arc passing through the p(ess, an official 
paragraph ha§ been issued reg|irding thd matter of the 
attendance of Indian Princes at the Coronation, and it will 
be seen that.our recommendations, given above, as to those 
who are expufed, and as to the number, tally exactly.. We 
furnish here tlie nojice in^xtenso :— 

THE KING’S CORONAflON. 

Simla, znd JTflr'.—H ib Majesty the King-Emperor has been graciously 
pleased to issue irftr’imtioni ^hich havd been accepted by the following Princes 
and Chiefs to attend his Coronation in London next June :—The Maharajah of 
Gwalior, the Rajah of Kolhapur, the Maharajah of Jaipur, the Naivab of 
Bahawalpur and the Kajuiuof Nabha. His Majesty is aware of the loyal 
feelings that would prompt a considerable number of Indian Princes to be 
present at the ceremonytand would gladly have welcomed a larger deputation, 
but the coDsiderati <ns jpf space nird the accommodation, however, compelled 
a limitation of the numbers, and an endeavour aecordinffly has been made to 
render the selection as representatWe as possible. From racial, religious and 
territoral points of view the following Princes received but for domestic or 
other reasons, were unable to accept the honour of his Majesty’s invitation 

5 he Nizam uf Hyderabad, the Maharana of Udaipur, Ahe Maharajah of 
ravancow, ^nd the *Rajah of Cochin. His Majesty while excusing the 
*a1|endanci of the remaining Pimees aniP Chiefs, is anxious to afford to them 
.an opportunity of testifying their loyally to his Throne and person and he has 
therefore instiucted the Viceroy to hold a IJurbar at Delhi on the ist January, 
1903, attendance at which will be regarded by his Majesty as equivalent to 
thepresjcace at his Ooronation. Steps fire also being taken by the Viceroy 
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in receipt of initructions from the Secretary of State to select, with ^the aid of 
the local Govcrnmeat a small number of representative native gentlemen to 
attend his Majesty’s Coronatipn from the different Provinces and Presii^my 
Towns. Later on a similarly representative European deputation will be 
selected from Public bodies and from the vdrioufi branches of the Public Service 
in India. It is also in contemplation to send a‘large Military Contingent to 
take part in the coronation cer^onies, representing all ranks and classes of the 
NativeArmy and tlft Imperial Servicp Troops. At the head of the last 
named deputation will be Sia Pertab dingh of Jodhpur.] ^ , 

Literature Science, Art and Education. —Atrcordiof 
to our rule we review jouinalistic literature first. The Madras 
Mali, for inserting some specific charges against certain Hvluni* 
cipd Officers, has had an action for libel brought'<against iii 
*by Colonel Sir George *Maore, the President of the Muni< 
cipality. • The case promises to be a keen one, and the best 
lawyers have been retained on either side. As .'t is sulhjudiu 
at preseflt, we refrain from commenting on it. We may, 
however, be permitted to say that it was a most absurd 
mistake for certain native members of the Municipality to 
try at the outset to censuce tKeir Chairman for taking action. 
They did not See jthaPit was practically asking him to re.sigi). 
As a consequence,, not only did he refuse to tSke the chair, 
but no other European member would, and the wrahgle — 
for it could have been nothing else—was fought out ih camera^ 
Here the Madras Mail had good cause to exclaim,—" Save 
me from my friends^!" 

The Madras Times'has begun well under a newa new 
editor—Mr. €teer having Seen got out from the staff of the 
Mail.* The otd Editor ^r. Ormerod did as much as his other 
mercantile avocations permitted him. He lacked the necessary 
literary style and trailing, buWh'is articles were always remark¬ 
able for a solid interest in the material progress lof the country ; 
and probably he deserved much more ta public meeting to 
mark the close of his services than others more ^merely 
showy. The Hoff case for libel was decided in hik favour, 
but ou decision i^as reversed ‘OiYta technical point. 

Such are the uncertainties of human law. A new monthly 
magazine called East and West,^has been started in Bom¬ 
bay, and we wish it well. The number of these magazines 
of sorXs, in various, parts of India, esbecially in the Madras 
Presidency, is very large, an<l of omy one, the Arya, can we 
say it is of any value. They are all owned i>r conducted 
by natives, and one wbifld expect to see pure native talent 
arrayed in ithem, but it seems that they rely almost altogether 
on contributions by stray European wViters. Xbis is' not as 
it ought to be, nor ddes Jt instil in us a hig^ respect for 
native literary ability and talent. We would consider this &s 
almost entirely absent in India, were it not for the papers we 
are privileged to receive and publish for the OalctOia EgvUw. 
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These, however, probably mark the best talent there is $n 
the country. «md some of our native writers could hold their 
owp, even in the best Home Journals, For instance, an 
article on/'Colonial Policios” in our l;ast April number could 
not be excelled for walking on a figurative tight rope swung 
over’^ a 'precipice. And another in this jssue, “ Ram Bodh 
Muni—a Love Story of Nepal " coul^ not possibly b*c beaten 
for pafhos, beauty, and a true colouring of nature. Kipling 
hripseHf is not near it. We write thus, lest we should seem to 
decrjg native literary talent and ability from our previous re* 
qfiarks. Ar^d yet again we notice another, and again another, 
monthly ihagazine—a ladies' Journq^ and a Malabar Affairs, 
the former edited and written altogether by native ladies, 
which is as it should be—and is a bright and readabfe thing, 
and that is shre to succeed. This journal is the surest sign 
of India's advance in social regeneration. Before we conclude 
this portion of our remarks we may observe that, in reference 
to the article on ** Serpent Worship in our last, w,p were not 
previously aware of the extent of the *‘l^e{pent C^lt” in India 
as set forth J>y the Times of India^ in its i-fsue of the 26th* 
October last in its “leader" treating of out said paper, Here 
is what thg Times of India writes [we may add that w« have 
ourselves, ten years back* come on the belief of a monster 
serpent, not in Sumbulpore but near the sources of the Sone 
in the Central Provinces] :— • • 


" Little w%9known of the extent of this cult in India luitil Fergusson 
wrote his great volume on tree and serpent worship^ illustrated by 
engravings of t<he sculptures that adota the Buddhist topes at 
Sanchi and Amiaoti. In ihat work, when Fergusson, after pars¬ 
ing in review the instances and* indicatinps of tree and serpent 
worship in different parts of the woiId. comes to India, he lemailcs 
that many .of* kis readers will be inclined to ask whether serptnt 
worship exists at thj preseiA day in India, and that if the inquiry 
wer^addrevsed to even our best informed Indian authoiities, the 
reply *^nuld probably be negative. If this was really the case at 
^that time, his worj^e c<;rt<iinl|: removed all doubt upon the shbject by 
*the numerous and striking instances of snake worship that he adduced. 
One of the most curious was the great serpent in Sumbulpore visited , 
by Mr. Motte in 1766, which w.iis supposed to have been worshipped' 
there since the woild began. It emerged every day from a cave, 
devfiuied a goat offered*by its worshippers, and took a bath jn the 
canal. Jt was still alivei when Mqor Kittoe y*isited« Sumbulpore in 
1836, and for anything we know* to the contrary may be living iherp 
still. Of stufpiured snakes Fergusson ^eiUions the image of the 
seven beaded Naga, richly jewelled, ana under a splendid canopy, 
which stands betweei- Hanuman and Garuda in the great temple at 
Madura : and the two similar golden statues, still more richly jewelled 
which are principal images in the tenjple of Senngham. He also 
showl bow the stone sculptures of serpents insinuate themselves in. 
thcTsacred Sculptures of temples all over Indiiv, and how in Kashmere, 
according to Abulfasl, there were in Akbar's time only'45 places 
dedicated to the worship of SivCi 64 to Vishnu, but there were 70a. 
jilaeci ih*the valley where there were cixvcd imtgei •nakce whicl^ 
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Let as further add to the above^ that we have also ourselves 
come upon a saurfan—not a snake—in East Bengal, which 
in every respect of size, etc., was a pre-Adamitic geological 
epoch monster; and observe, that*' whatever this esttensive 
and prevalent serpent cult,may bctokhn—and it doe% mean 
much—there can belittle dbubt that the innumerable serpents 
carved round the lotus, flower \^hich may be seen in the^ 
remains of probably the oldest Buddhist Temple iif (ndia^ 
is a reminder of the fall and emblematic of the Tree of Life.* 

We trust, in our words “ Kipling himself is not neap it,’* 
(used above) none of his devoted admirers will rpnsider uS' 
AS setting too low a mark on their favourite. Out of a great, 
many reasons, only his having in a Windsor Magazine article, 
of his (in June 1897. if we remember right) on Men who have 
won the Victoria Cross,” set us up above even these, though 
undecorated, (in something relating to us in earlier days— 
when Lord Curzon was in the nuisery, and Russia had not 
come into aveti Kttiva in Central Asia—Kipling’s Khoda- 
jfintakan Mountains /vould make us feel favourably disposed 
towards him. Kipling’s true place in literature, however, is a 
subject above mere pcrsofial likes, and we hope to set it.forth 
truly atid impartially, neither depreciating him uixluly and 
unjustly as the Saturday Review^ or seeing in him the greater 

poet ” of the age, because of a hysterical Bishop who went 
into tears over a stilted Recessional,” whenever we can com¬ 
mand some space, which wd cannot at present. ' ' 

Mr/ J. M. Maclean has in the press a work entitled, Re¬ 
collections of India anef Westminster.” Many of the papers 
collected in the volume ward originally published in the 
Munehester Guardian^ but they have been rev<s^ and enlarged, 
while the portion of the book relating to !^r. Maclean’s Indian 
experiences has beSn considerably extended. Mr. Maclean 
has also included some very interesting historical Ictcafs from 
Lord Rahidolph Churchill, Sir Bartle Frei^, and other wqll- 
knowD public men. The work will be published before 
Christmas. 

Our readers will remember our note in the early part of the 
year /sn the similarity betiyeen Hebrew and Sanscrit*words, 
when either of them is reverse4} leading to inferences as to the 
mode of the Confusion of Tongues at the Tower qS Babel. We 
have now The Hebrew Origin of the Brahmins, ” an interest¬ 
ing essay fS. P. C. K. Press) by Mr, M. Venkataratnam, B, a., 
of the Teacher’s College, Saidapet, Madras. In {jliis the writer 
attempts to attribute Hebrew origin to the Brahmin pf-lndia 
from a comparative study of the Hebrew Bible and ancient Jndo- 
Aryan literature; and tracing in them striking similarities 
{o the laws pertaining to cleaniinessi uncleanliuesSf priesthoodi 
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etc., which are biodiag on the Hebrews aod Hinder Brahmins, 
Mr. Vhnkafaratnam is induced to attribu|;^ a Hebrew origin to 
Brahmins. He derives the word “ Qrabma " from “ Abraham 
and ‘*tYahava, ” which said to occur several times in the 
Rigveda, from the word “ Jehovlli. ” And what appears to 
the eWyist a decisive proof in;support of his view, is the 
' supposed contact of the lAsiatic Aryatfs with the Assyrians at 
sold#, remote period in prehistoric times. The Assyrians 
lieing supposed to have carried away a large number of the 
Israelites into captivity, Mr, Venkataratnam think'> that the 
latter tnnst havh given to the Asiatic Aryans, through the 
Assyrians, their ideas, words aud institutions. 

There may be difficulties in'the way of accepting the 
Brahmins as descendants of the late Hebrews, of a time 
subsequent*to Moses, but the earlier Hebrews, and Abraham 
of a certainty, belonged to the same stock which sent out 
Eastern offshoots to India and Western branches to Europe, 
Armenia and Babylonia and Chaldea being the meeting point 
of all; and if we go still earlier >than Abrahatq, to the Tower 
of Babel, fve come on the one yojifg s^nd growing family. 

It (nay be well supposed that thei^ was. at first free intercourse 
and b;rothership maintained between the leading Indians, 
Assyrian astrologers,^ Babylonian and Farsi Magi, Egyp¬ 
tian priests, and Hebrew sages, on-lookers of the Star " of 
Jacob with Balaam, the Day-Star whjch was to appear, and 
which, and .whose Earthly Career and Woik, were embodied 
and set forth in eternal and world-wide staitv blazon in the 
Constellation^ of the Zodiac (of thti heavens) at a time when 
there were no written characters—probably taught thus by the 
angels them'seives to Adam. In connection with this, Dr. Biih- 
ler’s desenvediy great name may be adduced as having%hown 
that the English dlphabbi, the Indian kakhaga, and the Hebrew 
alefh *beth all go back to a common origin in Northern Arabia. 

In a paper of his each letter, as it occurs in the old inscriptions 
' of Asoka, has ' been traced back to its original in the Moabite 
stone, and the archaic inscriptions of Phoenicia. A comparative 
table of the various alphabets appended to his paper sets the 
matter at rest for ever. We may add, however, that Professor 
Biihler’s research came subsequent to Blochmann’s, and Bloch- * 
man was Secretary to the Asiatic Society irr Calcutta, before 
whom a sufnmary of the paper we referred to in our last, on the 
“ Unity of Alphabetical Writing, * *was read by its author. We 
lhad. not, at that, time, to controvert the views held by our 
ccyiitributcr Dr. Oust—see his openipg article in this number—in 
regard to the date and the origin of our Alphabet—the testi¬ 
mony we have referred to in a note to that paper, of the Powers, « 
Principlesi or Angels" of the Universe being embodied by 
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Moses in the Pentateuch Alphabet in the Cabbala^ i,e,i in the 
Word of Gk>d ” (pj John’s Gospel and RevtlaUon^Md *^'The 
Word ’* in them, but it was npt necessary. In these necessarily 
cryptic references, we wish to throw as il were a dash (gnly) 
into a mine of the purest gold full of riches.'untold before which 
Aladdin’s famous Treasure of piamonds and Rubies sinksinto 
insignificance—indeed, Sf which Aladdin’s story is an Oriental 
and popular setting. ' • • 

Pundit S. M. Natesa Sastriar has published a translation of the 
six first chapters of Raghuvansa in Tamil; and A. Swadesamv 
tran has brought out, in the same language, a‘book of'‘purtain 
Lectures, ” well-written and humourous, giving an insight into 
native domestic life. An En^ish translation of this might take 
well. Mr. Nizam-uddin Hussan, a Judge of the High Court 
of Hyderabao, has employed his leisure— we envy his leisure—in 
studying the history and origin of our ordinary punctuation 
, marks, and has both written a pamphlet on the subject, and 
contributed an article on it to the (English) “ Indian Magazine 
and Review.” From his own showing in the latter (he does, 
not perceive it) He is oh ^the wrong track in ascribing these 
marks to an Arabic origin in §pain in the Middle Ages. As for 
the marks, being turned from right to left, let us say that the 
marks were not turned at all either way <i*n ages much earlier 
than Arabic literature,—and the marks were existent then,—but 
'pointed straight up and ,down, or square or otherwise. His 
theory may be patriotic, but is quite untenable. W(;«regret we 
have no sp^ce or ^me to show it fully. Mrs. Montague Turnbull 
has contributed some reminiscences in a late Chambers* JoumtU 
of the Calcutta Volunteers raised during the early days of the 
Mutiny, her husband, Mcjor Turfibull, being the,commandant 
of the cavalry portion of the force. Old times and persons are 
vividly brought to our qiemory by her,' among the latter being 
one of the editors of the Calcutta Review General (then Co|onel) 
Malleson—also one of the authors of the Rulers of India” 
series, the Indian Mutiny and other wofks; and^General (then 
Major) Nassau Lees, often a coadjutor and fellow-worker with 
ourselves in literary and other lines. Among other varied work 
that Nassau Lees—he afterwards owned and edited the Timesgf^ 
did.he was a joint-editor of the Bengal Sporting Magasino 
with Lord Ulick Btowne and MajoitTurnbull, We never again, 
expect to see the like in India of the large, talented, tfble, cul¬ 
tured, and even bighly-placecl Yiterary talent, in every branch of< 
work and jourifalism that adorned the country in those grand; 
old days, and shed a lustre.^over the Services, even ^ough we 
have men like Risley and Buckbnd with us—worthy successors 
^th'ese, but labouring under mountains of red-tape and.reportft, 
and choked by ** officialism, ” all which were absent tbeo, and 
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< the greater praise therefore to these. Lerd Curzon's exaixiple, 
fn the highest placej ought, howeirer, to tell in some measure, 
even though competiMon-wailas ’* be nowhere compared with 
the Haileyburians.Indeed, the question has often seriously 
occurred to us—has our modern race of Englishmen, who come 
out to India (and even w'.'.o stay at home) degenerated ? Let 
us, however, revert, after just this quotation from the Indian 
Daiiy News :— 

" The cultivation of Persian, Urdu, and Sanscrit amone Indian 
Civilians is aoi carried on so seriously as it might be. The great 
Wa'.en Hastings thought and the present Government thinks, 
such studies of high importance, a’^d he WdS, and it is, no doubt ri^bt. 
Perhaps, a modification of the time restrictions by Government would 
have a good effect. At any rate, we hope that some means may be 
devised'to encourage all Government officers to devote a portion of 
' their leisure to improving their knowledge of the classical Oriental 
languages. Vernacular is all very well, but the classics should not 
be neglected." 

The Madras Oriental Manuscripts Library began its existence 
as early as 1828 with only 531 volumes out of t(ie well-known 
Mackenzie collections sent to this Presidency by the Govern¬ 
ment of India and preserved as part of the Old College 
Library. Though this instituti'in costs the Madras Govern¬ 
ment comparatively little to maintain it in a state of efficiency, 
it serves a very useful purpose. The Library has been added 
to largely from time to time by the local Government, with 
the result that at present it has 11,054 volumes. Of these 
10,920 relate to Sanscrit manuscripts, 2,85^ to TelugU; 1,203 
Tamil, 1,072 Canarese, 80 Malayala.n, 343 Marathi, 33 Uriya, 
164 Arabic, 610 Persian, 58 Hindustani; and a miscellaneous 
collection of 198 consists of Japanese, Singhalese, etcj The 
Report for tnj year 1900-1901 shows that during the year 105 
manuscripts have been obtained ; 59 cut of these are Sanscrit 
artd comprise the fields of Drama. Language, Philosophy, 
Politics including Morality, Religion, Vedic literature and 
’Mythology. 1 he Library was resorted to by 1,641 visitors, 
of whom 806 have been classed as readers and 819 as copyists; 
the corresponding figuies ,for the previous year being 660 
readers and 870 copyists. These visitors copied 699 manu¬ 
scripts and read 591. The largest number of manuscripts read 
and copied relate to Poetry dnd next in order comes Medicine. 
Besides the visitors, scholars like Mr. P. C. Ray of Calcutta, 
Mr. K. P. Trivedi, Mr. P. Cordier and Mr. P^ndi Doraisami 
Tevgr of Madura applied to the Curator for copies of rare 
m^uscripts which were furnislic J • them at their own cost. 
The jOirector of Public Instruction records the valuable services 
' rendered by the late Professor Seshagiri Sastriar, M.A., who 
hdd 'the office of Curator with credit for eight years^ during 
•whjch period 2,136 maouscripts were acquired for the Library. 
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At the instance of^the late Max Muller’s friends in Englandj 
a Sub-Committee has bean formed by the Bengal Asiatic 
Society to collect subscriptions for a «bust to be placed.in the 
Bodleian Library, and for the promotion of learning and 
research in all mattery relating to the history and archfiselogy, 
the languages, literatures and religicnis of ancient India. The* 
Sub-Uommittee consists of the Hon’ble Mr. C. W. fboHon, 
Mr. Justice Gurudas Banerjee, Mr. A Pedler, Mr. K. G. Gifptat^i 
Major A. Alcock, Mr. 0 , R. Wilson, Mr. Haraprasad Shastri 
and Mr, T. Bloch, as Secretary. We also flotice H. H, the 
Qaekwar’s name as among q^hcrs approving of the nit)vement. 

We give Mr. Syed AH Bilgrami of Hydeiabad the following ' 
free advertisement. His library of 5,800 volumes is for sale * 
for Rs. 40,000. The collection comprises 793 worics referring 
to Sanskrit language and literature ; 275 old Persian, Pali and 
Singhalese works ; 933 Greek, Latin, Italian, Spanish, Russian 
and German .works; 1,353 in,English relating to biography, 
history and general l^^afure, and about 1,426 works qn 
various scientific siibjeccs, including books of reference and 
scientific periodicals. 'There are in addition over i,000 volumes 
MSS. and printed, in the Arabic, Persian and Islamic’lan¬ 
guages embracing every period and subject. ^ 

Our old friend of the Doveton College, Mr. J. W. McCrindle, 
has come out with a *rurther and final instalment of Ancient 
Indians, compilation of the references to the counjtny contained 
in Gre^k and'Latin literature, and is a continuation of his 
translations of Megasthen^'s, Arrian, and the Perfplus, published 
upwards of twenty years ago. W-itli Mr. McCrindle’s published 
translations of Ktesias*and PtoTcmy’s Geography bf India, this 
present volume exhausts the field which he <sL't. himself to 
explore and he has do^]e a valuable s£:rvice to students. 

Dr. Stein has returned to his duties in the Punj^hki ShRer 
finishing his work at home, with regard to wlpch he has stated 

that:— ' • 

“ A full investigation of the sculpture, fresco painting, objects of 
industrial art, and seals, etc., which wore dug out of the temples, and 
dwelling houses of sand-biiiied sites will help us to resuscitate the 
civiksation of a region which,, has playtd an important park in 
history as the Jink between ancient Ghinaf India, and the classical ' 
West. Now for the first time hav^ been brought to light some aspects 
of the every-day life, the fjogie industries, and arts of tbe inhabitants 
of the villages and settlements of Chinese 7 'urkestan which were 
abandoned in the early centuries after the beginning of the Christian 
Era, and have since been buried under* moving sand dun,es. ‘As 
showing the extent to which the desert has advanced, I may say . 
that some of the settlements 1 * excavated are situated fully a^iifndred 
miles beyond the edge of the present cultivated area. ' • 

No doubt can be entertained that the inhabitants of the^ places 
were in possession of a culture mainly derived from India, and that 
they were Buddhists. My excavations go to prove that /heir etd^ure 
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was highly^advaneed, and that the art inflaene^s of Greece and Rome 
were felt even at that great distance from the centres of classical 
culture. Khotan is, I should say, aboutthalf way between Peking and 
Wesjern Europe. PossiUy the most striking excavations I made 
were dt a site in the heart of the desert) north of Niya, where one 
.set^ement was expose'd, covering yiih its scattered dwellings and 
shrines an area of about six miles by four. .Until digging began all 
that was visible were weiiH-looking rows of bleached timber pieces 

K Dieting in various places like the franSework of a wrecked ship from 
tween the sand dunes. * 

, Of special interest were the refuse-heaps which we unearthed near 
home ruined houje% once apparently tenanted by village officials— 
kinds o|' waste paper * baskets, containing hundreds of documents, 
beautitlilly written on wooden tablets, and carefully tied and sealed. 
Owing to the preservative nature of tbS sand, many of these Were in 
splendid condition-^the ink as black, and seals and string as perfect, 
as if they were only a few weeks old. As these documents are in a 
known Indian script, their decipherment can be expected tp reveal in a 
* fascinating minner many of the details of the ancient village life. 
But it will be a task requiring years of close study, as in India itself the 
mateiials available of this early script have so far been very scanty. 

Round most of the sand-buried* houses were brought to light care* 
fully-planned little gardens, with avenueg of trhes, fenced lanes, 
orchards^and so forth. It was truly .astonishing on clearing away the 
sand to find under the shrivelled hedge| heaps of dried leaves, just as 
tliey had fallen in ages gone by. The gardens were much the same in 
chara*cter as those still tp be found in Tuikestan'to-day.-‘The trees 
were mostly poplars and peach, mulberry, and apricot trees. There is 
no evidence that these places were abandoned owing to any sudden 
catastrophe, but their gradual desertion evidently du« to the 
imposeibdi^ of continued irrigation^causing an advance of the sand. 

In the ruined temples we found a sort of unintentional exhibition of 
the fabrics of, these remote ages—forJn front of*some of*the idols 
were heaps of torn sheets of elaborately*worked silks and other fabrics 
which had been deposited as votive offerings. In one temple it was 
curious to not^ an instance of wlfbre a pilgrim, anxious apparently to 
propitiate ac jpany deities as possible, had torn into portions a*Tibe- 
tan manuscript, which |ie had divided among the various idols. 
These fragments are now once more unitedlinder glass panes. Many 
coloSsal statues in stucco were unearthed from the monasteries ana 
temples. One ^ the latter contajned in its cloisters over a hundred 
statues all over*Tife*size. fAs showing how the customs of*to-day were 
in vogue in the past, it may be noted that my labourers at once 
recognised an ice-pit which was dug out by dry leaves, which were 
apparently used then, as n*ow, to protect the ice from the terrible 
•tummer heat.” • 

We have pfeviouslyestated t^at the eHisteipce of these old 
buried citiesJs no new discovery, but that they were first put 
forth by ourselves nearly forty yea»s<igo in the then Friend of 
India, after our own return from our early Central Asian 
travels. Occupied ai we were with far more important matters 
—poUtical well as astronomical* atid other scientific, and 

• in limes when there was neithef a Russian Government any 
wheraineareV than the Volga, or a Chinese Government ex- 
istiogi but wild and lawless petty chiefs everywhere,—at one 
V 'Vom exmj '54 
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time we had a troop of 150 cutthroat Huuaa robbers sertC .otit 
to waylayr us-^and we were* quite altogether alone, with an 
enormous l 6 t of cash, precious stones. <^'etq.-~[ we wonder if 
“ Mr. Curzon " of other days eyer travelled Under such circums¬ 
tances, or whether hei would have met poor Hayward’s 
(subsequent)*fate ]—sometimes, too, \itfith a dozen hungry bears 
round about within a few yards, and sometimes on a melMiig 
sliding avalanche—; thus situated and circumstanced, worked 
to death day and n^ht, and our life every moipept endangered^ 
we could not attend to these and other matters of less 
moment—or even to the buried cities of gold. And we are 
content now^ even as we were then, to drop the veil of oblivion 
on them, and we should not refer to them here, but for 
Mr. Stein's •statements and researches of the present day 
being brought up and aired as something quite new. Mr. Stein 
believes that these cities, etc., “ were abandoned in the early 
centuries after the beginning of the Christian era.” The local 
traditions, however, pointy to their existence even after the 
Mahomedan era. He also says that the art influences of 
Greece and Rome were feft.” • These foreign “ art influences ’* 
may be seen in the early temples—^Jain and other—see our 
Critical Notice on the Jain Stupa at Mutfra in a following page 
--«ven in India, and the Buddhist civilisation that prevailed 
then connected North Fndia with Khotan. Mr. Stein also says 
that “ there is no^evidence that these places were ^abandoned 
owing to any sudden catastpphe.” This may or may not be 
so, though the ravages of the earlier Mahomedan conquerors 
may account for their being swept 'out of existence-even as 
Bijaynaggar in South India at a subsequent period— ; but the 
local traditions do point to sudden catastrophes, and as being 
Mahomedan traditions, are connected 'with the Koran, Futh, 
Faqueers, etc. ^ v 

And here, before we pass on to.Scientfflc matters, let 
us say how surprised we are at the antiquarian ignorance 
betrayed by the Viceroy in his speech before the. Asiatic 
Society when he said:—'*We have *no building in Indiana 
old as th$ Parthenon at Athens ; the large majority are yoting 
compared with thp Cdllseum at Rome. All the Norman and 
the majority of the Gothic Cathedrals of Engla^, and of 
Western Europe were already erected before the great era 
of Moslem architecture in India bad begun. The Kututt 
Minar at Delhi, which is the finest early Mchomedan structure 
in this country, was built ■ within a century of \^^estmipstet 
Hall, in London, which we^are 'far from regarding as an. 
ancient monument." He is evidently in ignorance of th%ela¬ 
borate Jain teinple on Mount Aboo which goes to a period 
near flin Christian era. And he knows absolutelst' oC,' 
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tMfar oldir structures in DelJu^ about which it does not suit 
IIS to .enlighten him. It is a pity chooses toas an 
authority on a subject of which he is totally ignorant^to 
Aalce statements that jpouse our antiquarian ire. 

Turning to Scidnce, whether 'medical, or physical and- eeo> 
‘noflaical, India is certainly takfng a very advanced position. 
In the former or Mediaal branch w# have not only first*class 
Bacteriological Research Laboratories, but the Kasauli (Pasteur) 
Institute is doing excellent work in the treatment of mad 
|log bites besides the general bacteriolog^ical work comprising 
(1) th^ prepshalion of anti-typhoid vaccine; (2) serum diag¬ 
nosis *of typhoid and Malta fevers; (3. diagnosis of hialartal 
fevers, tubercle, leprosy and matfy other diseases met with in 
India ; at the same time that several medical officers of both 
services have been instructed in bacteriology and allowed to 
work in the laboratory. 

•This Institute should be largely extended. It is capable of. 
producing the various anti-toxins, the value of which every 
medical scientist knows. If cquld turn put anti-venene (the 
cure fo( snake-bite), which has ilotv tp be got from LUle at 
great cost; anti-diptheritic and^aikiatetanic serum, etc.; but 
rands are needed to provide horses and stables before action 
can &e taken in thescsdirections. 

In regard to Dr. Calmette's Anti-venene, its efficacy when 
fresh, for ^^rur-bites, has been established beyond question} 
and il \% ^pvt supplied to numerous hospitals and dispensaries 
all over India. But the price is prohibitive, tfind it deteriorates 
rapidly in tlie hot weather in tt^ plains. *Hence *the neces¬ 
sity of our having an anti-venene “ manufactory " of our own. 
Dr, Hanna^of Bombay showed in the pages of one of our 
earlier jssqss this year, that the antidote does not ilpply to 
the poison of Russell's Viper (the /Crai£), but that should 
prevent our having a laboratory for it. At the Bombay 
Research Laboratory Doctors Lamb and Hanna are continuing 
their researdfieif to Standardize the serum wifh pure cobra 
venum, and to ascertain the deterioration of the serum' through 
keeping in India. To save space we refer our readers in- 
^lerested in these subjects to the Laucetof June 15th last, and 
'to ^he preprint) pjmphlet we acknowledged in ou» last issue,*^ 
which is*fflost interesttng^reading of the Several series of 
. perimdhts, which, however, have yet to be very considerably 
extended. It is possible we ftiay find space for these, as an 
article, in some^ future number. In regard*'to Malaria and 
jAosquiftes, still other AnepAele^(\), and the delegates to India j 
*of the Malaria Committee «of the Royal Society and their ^ 
'work, we trust we shall have space in our next issue to say 
sdbethipg about them. 

Lqt us now turn to the physical and economic sciences,' afld 
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here, too, (ot want of present space, we tnnst reserves onr jentire 
batch of agricultural 'notes ^for the next occasion, concluding^^ 
this section with only our progress in mineralogical matters. 

We have a very highly-paid and oVer^manned '* Geological 
Survey/' but so far it has done nothing towards the «>vecy 
reason for Jts existeiiR:e—to'find opt the mineral wealth of ^ 
the country. We remember a very highly-placed Ooveri^ent 
Officer once telling us, with reference to a couple of QeQlo-.«'> 
gical Surveyors who were near about at the time for ezamiq,a-‘' 
tion, etc., of that part of the country. ''They will have*a 
pleasant shooting time of it ” (for six months 1); and 'Ive have 
often thought that were thcF bloated " Department " abolished 
and in its ^ace, one Geologist appointed to each Government 
and, under its orders, as is the case in the colonies, where it 
works, and riaturally better, than such an arrangement as ours,^ 
it would be far better. The Indian Daily News writes thus of 
the uselessness of our present officers :— 

'■ Prospecting is not the niMf^r of' the true geologist, and we have had so 
many sad instances of oSicejs of the Geological survey of India wasting 
*thetr time and the puttlic Riciti^ in this direction, that we are surprised to soe 
them kept at such work. f.TJr Hatch recently issued a treatise on the Kolar 
Gold Fields, which was not onfy superfluous, but absolutely mischievo^ in 
its tendency, owing to its inaccuracies of information and fallacies of de¬ 
duction It has been condemned by the whole Professional Press, and created • 
no end of ^scontent at Kolar The Kolar Gold !< leld had been so thoroughly 
exploited that it was most absurd to send there 1 )r. Hatch, who was specially 
engaged to report on the"possible occurrence of Gold in Chota Nagpur and 
Bengal. It was hardly likely that he would meet with any bgltrr ^access in a 
well-known mimng centre than he did in the virgin tract on which he was 
first let loose. The rest of the c-um of the economic enquiries is that it is quite 

S ossible there is gold in the Wiintho District of Burma, but that the.Wainaad 
oes not hold out much promise. The-c is no tin to be got in the Panch 
Mahals, but coal and petn leum may lie found in small quantities in Assam. 

Fdr all the good this information will do investors, the ofucets of the Depart¬ 
ment might have been better employed in other directions. But the director 
of the Survey is not, after r-ll, so much to blamt as the 'system which gives him 
control of mining experts They should form a Department by themselvcr.” 

And the Madras Mail says—sarcastically, of course, 4 s to 
the under-manning 

**The Department is a small one for the huge amount of work that it has 
to do, for it consists of only 21 persons, vtz , the Director, Mr. C. L. Gricsbaefa, 
three Superintendents, four Deputy and four Assistant Superintendents, 
one Paleontologist, three Specialists, an Artist, two Native Bub-Assistants, 
an Assistant <'urator, f Bp^strar, ai^ the Inspector of Mines Bu^ of\he 
specialists emplojr^ last year Dr. Hatch has con:;pleted his year’s en¬ 
gagement and Mr. G. F. Reader is deaB, so that the Department now consists 
of only 19 persons.” ^ ' 

Imagine a score of most ^Highly-paid “Directors," '* Superin¬ 
tendents," “ Specialists," etc., and their practical value 
summed up by Governtpeot itself in its' Resolutbn on" the 
Report for 1900-01 “ Explprations for economic purposes 

have not yielded much of value ’’ [never did I ] and “ the ' 
ability of the Department to undertake such investigations 
has been strengthened by the addition to its staff of two ex, 
perta in economic geolc^.'* The whole thing is aVcaoda^^' 
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S nd Mr, Hatch’s appointment itself was one. To show the 
siting nature of the output of minerals In this great, exteli- 
sfve and highly-mineralised empirh the official summary of 
MineraVProduction for laSt year may be quoted by us;— 

''pold is produced m&stly in the mine^ of Mysore, where tlie annual output 
now*exceeds half a million ounces. From the mines in the Nizam’s Territory 
only a small quantity has been extracted as y^. No accoui^ is taken in 
tlvtf tables of the gold produced in parts obNorChern India from the wash- 
i^s>of river sands ; there are no means of stating the quantity statistically, 
bSt it is well known that it is entirely insignificant. 

• The aggregate reported production is 513,266 ounces, the value of which 
&ay be taken to reBreeent, at an ounce, about two millions sterling. 

Petrj^eum.—T he production, which is condned to Burma and 
amounted to 38 million gallons in 1900. abont 37 million gallons being of 
Burman production.' Although the production has expanded very largely, it 
is still quite insufiiaent for the requirements of the Indian market which are 
met by the importation of some 72 million gallons from the United States and 
Bussia. It flaay be said, that roughly, of every hundred gallons of petroleum 
'used in India one-third is of local production, two-thirds being imported. 

In the case of gems and semi-precious stones ” the most prominent are 
the rubies and jade of Upper Burma. Among other descriptions of minerals 
manganese ore, mica, and tin ore are alone of commerci.il importance. The 
. production of manganese commenced* a few years ago, yie product being 
shipped to England. The extraction of mica Ji*5 been aiT industry in Bengm 
for a codliderable period, and recenti}' thi^initieAl has been extracted in 
Madras in some quantity Tin mining h is beenV’*ned on for many years by 
OHinese in Lower Burma, but their operaiions have not indicated any tendeni^ 
to exp^d. B 

Can anything^, we ask, be more unsatisfactory ? [Plumbago 
is not even mentioned ! ] But what ^ag be expected of any 
** Departgiey^'’ or of the Viceroy’s earnest wi.sh to sec mineral 
operations flourish, when Local Governments bSve it now in 
their power to •quench enterprise ? s^Capitalists cannot wait 
indefinitely; nor can appeals, be constantly lodged with the 
Viceroy. We could, with our practical.and extended know¬ 
ledge of the sujiject, put the whole matter straight in one Hajf. 
We may, in conclnsion, sbe permitted jiere to say that our 
Editor^ 2 [of the Calcutta Review) who is one of the oldest 
practical geologists and prospectors in Asia, South Africa, 
Australia, and tiie ^ast'Indian* Archipelago has, he believes, 
discovered Coal in Madras, and that along a Railway Line. He 
has the samples, but the s^m has to be located and explored. 
The search for coal in Madras has been going on for many 
years at great cost and ^een hitherto unsuccessful. We believe 
firms in Madtas will be glad to. negotiate with*this gentleman 
if they have not done so already about his discovery. 

In regard to Educational matters,*ttie Simla Conference duly 
met and was presided over by the Viceroy himself, whose 
openifig addftss was quite a good ' ^ne. We endorse every¬ 
thing (he said except as to the peed of an imperial officer of 
hdufation for all India and liurma. It could not do away with 
the present provincial Directors; it might even interfere with 
. their action and interest; it would require a measure of 
capacity which is simply uoprocurable; it would very probably 



be of little use even for reference to future Viceroys a| they 
might not be of t^e same style ns Lord Corson, *frltthj^h|f 
away their thought and time which should be occupied drith 
high political and other administr^ive matters on, a variety 
of smaller side issues ; and as, thus, %he appointment wbuld 
be either mischievous, or! purely ornamental, and, of tourae, it 
would be highly paid. The tinkering and patching that Lord 
Curzon recommends,—fnstead of a complete wiping ojatr of the 
whole mistaken system,—however, is so diversely viewed; fdat 
before anything further is attempted, a Commission is tQ visit 
the various Indian Universities, beginning with Madras, {o 
make further and more particular enquiries. The Hon'ble 
■Mr. Raleigh will preside.* We may predict that the total*result 
of all this peculiarly Curzonian action, talk, gas and rumpus, 
will be little or nothing—except the creation ^ the aforesaid 
miscbievoua or purely ornamental, and highly-paid, appoint¬ 
ment—, and that English education, or education in English, 
will never effect ihe concrete life of the Oriental nations 
comprised In India, but rath'er intensify the evils we already 
* see. The Madras "Mahomedans are rising up tg the occasion 
and meeting the and have begun Educational Con¬ 

ferences of their own, with much promise of doin^ something 
for themselves. And yet we think the Arabic Nudwa moye- 
ment of India contains more the germs of true educational 
progress and enlightenment than all the Mahomedan>Eng|{sh 
Colleges that can be established. « 

V\^e noticp in Sir Antony McDonnell’s farewell visit to the 
M. A. O. College ug Aligurh, he carefully avoided the 
mistake of attributing the origin of the Institution to Sir Syed 
Ahmed, a mistake he along with others, psed to perpetrate 
l^fore. We have not space at present tp« set forth all the 
facts, and as to whgm the Aligush College really Owes ita 
existence—we may even add to whom Sir Sye4 ,,awed - his 
own ppsition—but we may just say that it was conceived and 
carried through to its very 'details^by tt European gentlmnan 
and wditor of influence in those days ; that all the proofs of it 
are existing and handy ; that thefe proofs were at the disposal 
of the Indian Daily News some ten or twelve years ba|:|c *, that 
the Adweate previous to th|t| when Sir Syed Ahmed 

was alive, give a summary of the real facts, thfl editor of that 
paper himself calling, on the Moulvi to deny \:heBh ‘and they 
were not denied ; and that the College from being a cevitre of 
intellecttfal elevation, as it was intended to be for the ‘Maho- 
medaos of North Indig has been converted int| a meAi Jnstitu* 
tioil for turning out Muslim Jawyers and under-oflfidals. It 
is possible that we may, in some futum issue, have spaed to 
reproduce the paper of the Lmknow AdvomU teitxted to 
abiivc. Sir Syed Ahmed bad -not * two jdeas‘<10^rob 
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another, except what went for hw own—well, pro- 
m^on—and the Mahomedans owe th^ir College to a Ckristian 
geqtlemi^n. And here, ip conclusion, it is betraying no 
confidenee to say that the same Christian gentleman tried hard 
to creatd a similar Native College; for Hindus (on lines since 
taken op by Mrs. Besant), either at Doom Aon or at • Benares 
when th* late very progressive and very* able Dewan Jai Perkash 
LJ!, Rai Bahadoor, was alive—only poor Jai Perkash was 

then already failing in health and shortly after he was carried off. 

RBLlGIoyS MaTtIsbS.—W e are almost glad to write that we 
have not Inuch here to engage our attention this quarter. Dr, 
Welldon has, it seems, not improved Tn health, and his return* 
has. been deferred, and is even doubtful. He has, however, 
(vicariously) read some very able papers before some^ Church 
Congresses. As we wrote once before, we cannot agree with 
some of his ideas ; and we do think that if he, too, spoke less 
and less propounded theories, he would do well. We have no 
space here to controvert some bf bis mistakes^ ' Thd Bishop 
of Madras haji wisely done in no more ekfiora^ing mA-e correct 
essays for public speeches. The Bishopipf Bombay continues 
in Englanji, and has almost caught the contagion of mixjng up 
dphateable matters with political reference with “ feeding My 
sheep and My lambs.” It was this^ however, that made Bishop 
Wilson, whom we knew and remember nerfectly, so great and 
so universally ■ loved, and which epabled him to do the work 
of all the ten or twelve Bishops of the present frq|A Lahq^e to 
Ceylon and Singapore. A very fine likeness of this greatest of 
Indian Bishops adorns the Englishman Office. The Govern¬ 
ment of India has decided to offer (he Presbyterian and Wesleyan 
bodies in India^grants-in-aid towards the construction of their 
rown churches in cantdnmenks, instead of erecting Government 
churches* The latest Wesleyan Pastoral states 

" During the century just closed Christianity has been the object 
* of fierce, prolohgefl an^ inany*sided attacks. Criticism, armed 
with wide and brilliant scholarship, has assailed the scriptures and 
its doctrines. So vigorous was the attack that the stoutest hearts 
sometimes trembled for th^ safety of the Ark of God ; but, as the 
dey of battle wore oi% it became more and more clear that the 
foundation of God staydeth aure? From the* furnace of biltorical 
criticism inth which it had been e^st, the New Testament has come 
loosed from ahe thongs of tradition (?) made ready for a wider service, 
(?) and more confident appeal by tiM* witness of fire to its proof. 
Slowly, yet surely, the harvest of Materialism is ripening. Good 
tneitare filled with disipay at the proapject. With the ooscuration of 
the 'heavenlf vision, superstition take*^the place of faith; priestcraft 
b^i»t again to exercise a bainful,influence; religion degenerates 
> into litnal} conscience is lulled to sleep. Uppo the people a strange 
lethargy has fallen; men hesitate to face vital and moral issues 
and fear to grapple with a grave, moral problem. The one pursuit 
. that in ihe eyes of men of this generation justifies efiort is the qu’est of 
-ridtes.*^ 
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Miscellaneous. —Among these we may. vfe^ thpse jpr 
imperial moment fir/l. It has been stated that, the Viceroy 
will take in hand the Victona Memorial as soon as he return^ 
from Burma. From his long shooting excursions, as-Well as 
jangle marches, and his taking up these matters of meixv>rials 
and the Uke, one- r.iay almost cpnceive that the reproach, 
cast on him by some one that he has very little to dp or' 
more serious matters to attend to, is justifiable. But w^'e^hei^ 
so or not, the above entertained idea of his turning again at 
once to the subject of a memorial (which be has done ^his 
best to make ridiculous) on his return after an absf^'nce of a. 
month and a half, as if theru was nothing of> more moment to 
attend to, «shoWs that people in India are viewing him in the 
• light of a second, and miniature edition of the. Kaiser who 
can embrade the Sultan of Turkey one day, wire to Kru|;er 
the next, hobnob with Prince Chun the third day, preach a 
sermon on the Sunday (which intervenes), and on the Monday 
following, try to dictate to the Municipal Council of Berlin on 
Art matters.* lAdeqd, tl^ likeness may almost be deemed to 
be complete. It is a, l^iieness, however, which in Uo way tells 
in bis favour, and we wound rather commend to him tha. ex¬ 
ample—if he cannot emulate that pf Lord Dufferin—of the 
late Viceroy, Lord Elgin, whose quiet and unbelauded services < 
obtained for him the, Garter from such a wise discerner of 
men as our late great *and good Queen. Assuming that the 
Viceroy has net been converted to a reasonable view of the 
Memorial,—that it shonl^ be an appropriate and unique pro¬ 
duction of Ar*^—of more value than all rubbishy collections—' 
be can get an idea of tlie Bengali controversies that will rage 
over' the placing of the busts of eminent and noted Indians 
from some notes we see in New ,India* about - the action 
already taken about I^istoric (!) Sites. When Vidyasagar and 
Raja Ram Mohun Roy are to have tablets put up'tu their 
houses, we find the paper sayfng such, names «s Debendernatb 
Tagore, Raja Radhakant Deb, and even K. M. Hanerji, and 
Kristo Das Pal and others “ought all to be maiked out by 
these memorial tablets !" In short,*1116 placing, or misplacing, 
of the -busts will r^ise an utterly contemptible, but no'c^the , 
less furious fight all over India*Lrorn Hombay ta Burma, and 
the result will be that no one* else save the Vi/ze^oy himself 
will be satisfied. ProbabIV*he has, according to wont, already 
a list of those he intends thus to honor made out, of whom« 
without seeing it, we ‘ say that half the names are mis¬ 
placed 1 • " 4 ' . 

These smaller (as well as weightier) matters, however, sit 
lightly on him just at present. He is making his long “ jungle- 
marches/’ and has been havidg high times of it speechifying 
to his heart's conteat to the tea-plaoters of Silcbar, sui welljoi 
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tti Mfttilpar) also fishiog and shooting. , To the planters he Is 
llonest enough—and he always is—to confess he may have 
made,mistakes—>'* 1 dag: say that one makes many mistakes. 
i( 1 were in a quiet torner with ybu instead of on a public 
platftfrm, I might tell you a few 6f thenn myself—(^laughter)/* 
■-in Manipur he gives his reason for making •(enjoying) 
,the9e«glorious *'jungle>marches''to ^ public that is surprised 
■«at bis’selfishness in this respect:—'*! have always found it 
lUifficult clearly to understand any public question, until I have 
visited the locality* and seen the inhabitants myself, and. con¬ 
versed w4h the local authorities on the spot.'* This is a very 
extraordinary reason. In that cas^ very little business, politic&l 
or other, would ever be transacted in this world. ‘And what 
of enlightenment, we may also ask, can a mere passing visit 
give? And, in regard to the jungle tracts—the Viceroy con¬ 
siders them "magnificent mountain scenery”—of Manipur and 
North-Western Burma, what important " public question 
surely not one of the "twelve'or •fifteen is*connected with 
them ? The real and true reason, howlver^ of* his* " perpetifal 
motion *' is one that is probably hid frpn\iMnself, or that he would 
not like to confess. Why did he go once to Siam, whe^e some 
of our ofd friends met him and described him ? As regards the 
^Looshais brought to dance before him, we trust they were 
decently clad. We remember seeing Jth^m some sixty years 
ago, and^t^pp all the clothes they wore rvas a strip tied over 
their chest 1 [Tiiere would be no.such objectioi>*to m^suring 
them for Ethnographic purposes as «|(puld probably be raised 
by well-born Aryan Brahmin;, male and female, in Bengal or 
North India, or possibly even* in South India.] Finally^ in 
the matter of.hi^h and glorified personages (including naked 
Looshai chiefj^, "three well-known 'N^wabs' of Patna” have 
been^tarring it—receiving public ovations and the like—in 
the arfbtent and sacred city of Meshed in Persia, like veritable 
Nawabs 1—" prinifesr* according *to Durbhunga's and Cooch 
Behar's interpretation. One of the three called himself 
“Nawab Badshah I” and ^nother "Chota Nawab of Patna 1" 
We believe, however, they were not unduly proud of their 
hoaolrary titles. This*is a mafcter connected with the ase and 
signification«)f titles t<T which.jive propose in«fiiture to draw 
fuller attention, and about which the Pioneer lately wrote 
•* He (Durbhunga) is scarcely th# "natural spokesman of the 
Indian aristocracy. The term Prince as applied now-a-days 
to Indian noblemen i# a loose popular,expression that means 
nothiiig. InPthe English sense it ^o'uld only be properly used 
of the scions of the Royal houses of Delhi and Oudh ; but if 
It signifies anything at all, it must imply membership of a 
family which possess ruling riglrts. if not royalty. Even with 
this exteiYded application the title, of course, cannot be supposed 
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to take io members ^.of the landed gentry like th& Mfdiarak)^ 
of Durbhunga/* r , 

With .reference to a Government, Central Bank (or^ India, 
Lord George Hamilton had replied :—**¥00 have come reluc¬ 
tantly to the conclusion thftt circumstances are unfavourable 
to the policy of pressing on the centralisation scheme at 
present time. This opinioh, I consider myself, bound to arospt; ' 
but 1 agree with Your Excellency that it will be distirctl;p 
advisable, as soon as may be practicable, to establish a CeoJtru 
Bank in India for the reasons given in 3mur letter, and in ''Sir 
Edward Law’s able minute, and 1 request that this object may 
be kept in view, and that the scheme may be'revised whenever 
there is a probability of its being successfully carried out.’* 

In the matter of Mint operations for the past year the 
silver coinage amounted to 1,726 lakhs of rupees, and was the 
highest on record. There was great pressure, and to meet 
the demand, silver had, on several occasions, to be bought in 
India, though* the Mints were mainly fed by silver bought }n 
England. The nvost ^portant of conversion operations of 
the year was that ol j^abashahi coinage undertaicen for the 
Baroda State. The total revenue amounted to 475 lakhs; and 
the expenditure to 23 lakhs. The net profit has behn trans¬ 
ferred to the credit of the gold reserve of the Government of 


India. No gold wa^ coined, but the tenders at the Mints ex¬ 
ceeded eight crores in value. ^ ^ ^ , 

The plague, which is now gaining a foothold ^all over the 
world, has again made j,tself prominent in Bombay, though 
in Calcutta it seems to have almost disappeared. The Health 
Officer of Calcutta says of iuthat it Is a disease.only slightly, 
if at all, directly contagious. A plague-infbci^d room can 
be rendered safe for Immediate occv^ation^ by disinfection, but 
this will not prevent \he recurrence probably twelve n|onths 
afterwards. Rats, he asserts, have practically no concefif in the 


spread of plague. Only one cooly engaged In disinfection 
work contracted plague and died. Dr. Deane is no doubt a 


great comforter, but still people jvill believe this ** bubonic 
fever ** to be highly contagious, and rats to be very mischievous 
in carrying It about, If Mr. Gpmpel is to be believed, coihiAioa . 
salt may possess here sofUf efficaCy- as in cholera. His 
** Appeal ” (see elsewhere), however, should be met by Gcwem- 
ment in a perfectly praCii«able and legitimate way, that is, 
by giving jis a return—statistics are all in existence—for the 
purpo.4e showing the ^percentages of efidemic ^nd zymotic 
diseases, side by side ^ith the annual consuiaptioo^of salt 
per head of the populatioh in each District of India,* and 
these figures might lead to further and more searching 
investigations. The general health of the people is not a 
matter to be pooh ! .poohed I at any time, and if* it can Be 
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W6V&i that a moira liberal use of salt will eoridiiee to a 
f^Cer'stadBard of good health and to* the eradication of 
piagae and eholera, the remedy is a cheap one and always 
at hand* Finally, in matters of the Supreme Government, 
Mr. Jesse’s (of Luckndw) efforts to save bird-life in India have 
been vVarmly taken up by the Vioeroy. ^ We trust Local Gov¬ 
ernments, and indeed every ^District Officer and every human 
beiaf 'Of any position and note, will 'co-operate in this most 
'^ecAlent and meritorious work. We again defer the letter on 
memumerous sins of our Indian Railways and have also to put 
aside a communidatlion received on our Ddk Bungalows. , 

In misdellaneous matters relating to Bengal in particular 
we note that Mr. Fennell has, as we anticipated, been dismissed 
the service by the Secretary of State. The Government of 
Bengal wrote an exhaustive report on his case and the Supreme 
Government wrote another, but Lord George Hamilton was 
Cilrt. Whatever may be Mr. Pennell’s rights or wrongs, 
merits or demerits, he could not expect any other termination. 
He is still writing away, giving the keenest ciijcs to his malig¬ 
ners i and if he only would collect the^*hole literature on tlfe 
subject in one volume, it would soil obtter in India—even on 
the Railway bookstalls—than any even of Marie Corelli’s 
.works. One thing, hoavever, this extraordinary affair has 
discovered to the public—>the great grasp of mental analysis 
possessed by Sir John Woodburn (or .isi it Mr. Buckland ?) 
There is« species of mental disease described a§ ** malignant 
vanity,” which is new and not to be found in any even medical 
book; and wIH now go down in ^’terature and mental and 
medical science to posterity, ajid probably even find a place 
as a quotation Jn Imperial anfl other Dictionaries. The true 
author of the«gh<'ase, therefore, should be known. (It might 
be Mr. Justice Stdmpediy suggests the; ** P. D ”) Again we 
Xsk, H^nnot the whole thing be made up in some way or 
Other r" To lose Mr. Pennell to India would be irreparable. 
As Government 'futor to%ome **Prince” Ranjit of Baluchistan 
on say, Rs. 3,000 per mensem, he might yet give a healthy shake- 
tip occasionally to the Viceroy, if not to bis Secretaries, or as a 
barrister, he may yet sit on the High Court Bench! We 
turjl from this very in}erestingy» but sad, -case to an "appeal 
to the Vicefoy made by a very hard-workedt important, and 
deserving body of officials—those working in the Calcutta 
Customs. It seems that 25 per cent.*ot their overtime is docked. 
Surely th^ are poorly enough paid as it is, and ib is merciless 
to reiMce them further. It is repoAfd;that this has been done 
Co adfbto th^income of those higher placed—which is barely 
tredfble, ** Can such things be and overcome us as a,” etc. 7 
l%e Administrator-General of Bengal, whose income from 
feea bos been sinipty fabulous, retires next January, and • gives 
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place to a paid official op an adequate paiaiy. But.fn regard 
to the many grievous abuses connected with the post^ 
think an Annual keporttor Statement of all Estates, etc., and 
work done, should be published for ^e benefit of tivn> public. 
The accounts should alsb be audited fay competent autWity. 
Candidates are wanted for', the post. May we be pcitmfttad 
to recommend Mr. Fennell for it if he will accept it 7 • - * 

The troubles of the 'British Indian Association are jiot yefr 
over—indeed, with the election of the Maharajah of Durbilun|a 
they seem to have become more acute. The troubles extend 
In so many directions, and are so diversb, that there must be^ 
sonle deep-seated malady, the true nature of which has not 
^ret been diagnosed. Fi 7 ^t of all, the *' organ ” of the Asso¬ 
ciation has not been its organ for a long while, the Editor' 
himself having no connection with the Association, and not 
only tha\, but being out of Bengal in another post and 
delegating his work to another employed by him 1 Then-it is 
asserted that Maharajah Jotendro Mohun Tagore wishes to 
have it all his own way iii*the Association, which we cannot 
believe for se/verjil. Reasons. Then the new bjDdy led by 
Mymensingb Dighapa^na, Nattore and others, have, it is said, 
an enormous following, and evidently they refuse to ‘ amal¬ 
gamate. Finally, at one time Raja Peary Mohun is President, 
at another Durbhunga, and both resign, and both are again 
re-elected, but who is who, or who is where, seems very un¬ 
certain and doubtful, and so far nobody seems to. . anywhere 
—not even 'the Association itself! We do think matters 
would be sifdplified b}^ the Maharajah of Durbhunga retiring 
from the scene ; and we'really do not see what place he has 
in a Bengal Association.- Ae'a Behar landholder he should 
rightly be kept to his own province. (Bu^ 'perhaps he is 
ambitious.) We believe this, and, an Eastern Bengal Asso¬ 
ciation would solve inuch of the trouble, and involve^ UiO loss 
of any kind, to the older Association. At the same time, the 
matter of the Hindoo Patriot shculd be <put on a proper 
footing. Who is the offender here ? To outward appearance 
Raja Feary Mohun has been too kipd, generous, and yielding 
in the matter of his Piesidentship. 

The following are the subjects proposed to be discussed 
at the forthcoming meeting ^of thS Indian *>Congress in 
Calcutta:—(a) The econorafe condition of the ^^country and 
the desirability of mdvrng the Government to cause an 
Industrial Survey with a view to developing and improving 
the existing industries and manufactures and intioducing new 
ones ; also the expcdieA'cy of sending selected Indianstarbroad 
.to learn new arts apd industries. (^) The Land Revenue 
policy of the Government, with special reference to recent 
agrarian legislation in Bombay, (c) The Report of the Famine 
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CdtiSttiissfoD. (d) The admlaslon of qualified Indtahs to the 
(S^mmitfsiooiM ranks of the Indian Arin3ia (r) Trial by Jury. 
There will also be an Industrial Exhibition in connection with 
the Oongjress, the Corporation havingjgfranted permission to use 
Beadon Square for the pur(»ae. A, great effort to make the 
Mahoiiledans as a body join the Congress has failed. Mr. 
Morrison of Aligurh—not *Mr. McLaren Morrison —thinks 
*the Mahomedaos ought to have their separate Congress (if 
tl^ey^re to have one), but that would be a very grave political 
mistake even for t^e Government of the country—a going 
.backward vof progress and much more for anything effective 
,for the trdb voicing of India. Finaljy. as connected with an 
old leading Calcutta resident, we note that our very good old 

* friend General Sir H. E. L. Thuillier, R. A., who retired in 

l88l after half a century's service as Surveyor>QeneraI of 
India, and who must be over 90 years of age, was present 
at the last Club dinner of old Addiscombe Cadets. Sir 
Federick Halliday, 95 years of age, has died since we last wrote, 
and him we met on his first'appointment*Lieutenant- 
Governor oS Bengal half a century ago.\ • • * 

Latest general news as we close. . Lw 4 ung Chang, after all, 
is dea'd. , He was supposed to be the richest man in. China. 
^Turkey has climbed ddwn to France. The Germans are 
indignant at Mr. Chamberlain’s aspersions. One journal says 
he is unfit for public life, and another of, *Miis impudence.” Sir 
Henry Barvierman says that the present Government is a 
piece out of the opera bouffe ; and Mr. Morley* says (hat to 
leave the South* African War to the sejdiers is to imply that we 
were bankrupt of statesman. (That is just what we our¬ 
selves have 5 ai(^) Mr. Lloyd-George says to call a man a 
pro-Boer ” 4^ not argument but the ** pucca trick of political - 
cockatoos. Mr. Bri|;ht had opposed th% Crimean War—was 
he saj;^o-Russian ? ” Sir William Harcourt declares the 
banishment of the Boers and the confiscation of their property 
to be ** UHConstifutional And mischievous.” A leading French 
Canadian has been uttering treason in Canada. He made a 
violent .anti-British speech on Sunday at a meeting of a group 
of ypung French Canadians, whose avowed political gospel is 

• an independent Frencl^ nation, apart from Canadian Confeder¬ 
ation. This* element during vtlie stay of tbt Royal Party in 
Canada to«k*every opportunity of expressing its disapproval 
of the visit. The Archbishop oP I'ork calls for a day of 
Humiliation and Prayer. The Bishop of Hereford has spoken 
up fof the B«ers gettibg better trcaCtnegt and our great mistake 
in tHfe* ** wai!” The Bishop of ftipon speaks doubtfully of 
\)ur'future. The Dutch are going to iioycott British trade. 
Party allegiance in the House and country are failing, no faith 
being put iu Ministerial assurabces. Sir Hicks Beach calls 
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the war '* terrible^** and wishes It ended. He toRnds the note 
also cd* further increafed taxation. The Duke of C&rnwdll 
been created Prince of Wales. The public sympathy for Sir 
Redvers. Buller shows no signs of ajjating, and it haa spread 
from his native country of*Devonshiref where the indignation 
against the Command|r-in-Chief and the War Office is rdVIods, 
to other parts of the country. Lord*Roberts had an unpleasant 
experience at Nottingh&m yesterday when he presented 
medals for service in' South Africa to some of the YeOmaAry^ 
There was much booing from the crowd in the streets and Iciud 
cries of Buller. ’* At the luncheon the crihs for i* Buller ” 
were *renewedy and repeated cheers were giver\ for the dismissed 
General. At a popular entertainmenti attended by about 2,000 
persons, a picture of Lord Roberts, thrown on the screen, raised 
a storm of hissing, groaning and hooting. The nfixt pictuiR, 
Buller, ” *was cheered. At a performance of a Panorama ht 
Wimbledon, on Saturday, a portrait of Buller was tempes¬ 
tuously applauded. The picture illustrating the triumphant 
entry of Lord ^berts into Pretoria was loudly hissed. The 
Hon. Auberon ](^erbertrip a letter to the Tifnes, doubts if any 
Impartial-minded petaqt qan feel Buller’s speech, and the 
pjenalty . are in any true or reasonable apportionipeht to 
each other. He says the Government have all the gifts except 
the supreme gift of sane and true judgment. Sir Edward Grey, 
from a speech delkrered at Glanton, on Saturday, seems 
inclined to censure Buller’s dismissal. The Armf^aiid Navy 
, strongly champions Buller. Our obituary list is very 
smallSir Frederick Haiiliday, Canon Isaac Taylor, and Kate 
Greenaway (who will live in a heayen of babies of her own, and 
who has done more for them, and England generally, thau 
any 6ne living). \ ^ . 

Special articlee to appear in o&r next number:— 

The Greeks in India^ by L. L. D. ” 

The b^odetn Monkey Gospef^ by Editor. 

A Judicial Trial during the Great 'Mutiny^ 6y C. S. 

The Literary Languages of the Empire, by R. N. Cast. 
Across the Pelopponesses, by H. R*. James. 

The Tantra in Rajputana, by Rev. Df. MacDonald. 
European and Hindu Systems of Music, 

The Lieutenant-Governors of •Bengali 
And others under coiKiideratioQ. 

THE Editor. 


This has hesn long bepc oar for wsat of space. 



CRITICAL NOTOS. • 

^h/lAfe of Chxude Martin^ Major-General in th£ Army of (hi 
honourable India Company, By B. C. Hill, B«A., B.S.C., 
officer in charge of the Recorda of the Government of India, 
Calcntfa. Tboq^er, Spink & Co., J. 9 U 1 . 

T his small work is of great historical interest ;~indeed, for 
depicting the times which it treats of, it is *invalaable. 
Iliif. Ilill has conferred a real boon to the stndent of Indian 
history. General Martin was altogether a very superior character 
while he lived, and by. his numerous splendid bequests has 
proved one of the greatest benefactors of India to all ages. 

' The work is excellently got np, with* numerans illustrations, 
in Measts.*Thacker, Spink & Co.’s be^stf 16 . The thousanda'of 
students who have passed through the* SOT^ral La Martinieres in 
Calcnttaii Lucknow, and Marseilles will be glad to possess a copy 
of this work,* of which a French translation should be made— 
published in Paris. 

The Chvdne§*Lyric ».—A collection * of comic pieces in verse on 
Indian sab|ects. Second edition (reprint)/Price, • Re. 1 . 
Higginbotham & Co,, Madras an(f*£^galore. 

T he following, from the Publishers’. Preface, fully explains 
this eyjoyable work, and the brief career of its Author :— 

Mb. Bl 0.*^ALDWBLL, tiu lamented author of these humoarons papers, 
was the eldest son of Dr. Caldwell, the* great Missionary Bimop of 
TMhevellv. He was originally intended for the Ministry, and went 
through a coiuss of TbeologtcaL study at St. Angnstjne's College, 
* Canterbury. Aftdr passing out of College, he returned to India and 
worked sealonsly and assiduously in the Mission field in Triouiuopoly 
aud^ Tanjore. For some reasons, perhaps known to himself alond, 
Mr. * Caldwell did not take Orders out elected to become a joamaliet as 
v 4)eing more congei)ial to his tastes. Mr. Caldwell was known in 
England as a frequen^ contributor to the Eugltsb Joiimals,—the Loudon 
Daily NAo%, the kehenaum, tlaa Contemporary Jiioier, the Illustrated 
Iiondoiy Hevae and even PumM. Seme Balisds and t^ngs he bad thon 
written were set to musio by one of t^esmost popular composers of the 
day and produced on the stage. His “Chutney Lyiice"—some twelve 
of which were orimqally ooutrimited to the Jfadras Aihinmum and Daily 
ttewSy —flVst promiiientfy brought hitd to jiotice in Ihdia. On leaving 
"the Missfbu Mr. Caldwell took np for a short time the co-editorship of 
, the Madreu Timee and then tran^erred his^servicea to the Athenaeum and 
burly liewt of which he was for a short p'sriod sole editor. He con* 
ductM the latter journal moat jiucoessfully, but the general oomplaint 
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aguDBt him was too mnoh penonality Id bis writing^ fiis WeeUf 
Chit ChaA ** gaae offence to not a few though all willingly eoncema 
that these papers afforded feuoh amneement and effected considerable 

S tod in exposing many of the evils ^hat then existed ia Madras. 

r. (Tidwell was snbsequbntl^ employed by the Newspaper press of the 
Bombay and Bengal Presidencies and by the wit and hamoiiL of- his 
writings gained entmeive popnlaritj^ - fie died in harness in April of 
May 1878. 

We reproduce ** Chutney Lyrics” with the eight other oomiB "pieces ' 
published in 1871 as their popularity has not diminished and they ate 
ir^uently enquired for. We trust that this present edition will jneet 
with a renewal of the favor so readily accorded to *he previous edlt&n. 


7ke Journal of Mrs, Fenton, A Narrative of her Life in India^ 
the Isle of France (^Mauritiuf) and Tasmania during the yeafs 
1826-1830^ roith a ^preface hy Sir Henry W, Lawrence^ Bartu 
Londotu: Edward Amoldf PvhlisheT to the India Op.ce, 190L 



IB HENBY LAWRENCE—we love to recall the name—has, 
in this Jouinal of Mrs. Fenton,*’ furnished the most 


charming book of the day, 9,s describing the India of a long gone 
past—a. past th£t we r0.nember vividly and distinctly,,, with even 
some of the people moved in it, and who are mentioned in 
these pages. People now-£L-days, so very far have they ' sunk 
below the level of those who lived ^nd moved in Inuia three 
generations ago, or even two generations ago, and judging of 
things by themselves ,^and what they see around them, will not 
believe that there w^ only one society then, that sppia^ manners 
' were of the highest and carded a charm not to be seen in the 
present; and that there w^s culture and refinement united with 
cordiality everywhere. It^is good for us that we passed some 
portion of our, but too brief and yet prolonged, life in those times 
and'with those men and women, for their like sliall never again 
be seen on this earth wherever it be, and we have bOen over the 


globe pretty far and wide and know how things have apered. 
The *' kindly manners, gentle laws ’* that the poet looks forward 
' to in a future time, were actually then existent aid belong to the 
past—the future we are afraid will never produce, or reproduce, 
them with the mad competition for wealth, the rapid growth and 
increase of the proletariate, and the birth of new and unholy 
ideals. Man would even try to dethrone GOD in His Own Fair 
and Beautiful and Orderly World^^but we^who write - these lines, 
have Believed in Him, and yet dd Believe, and we shall see what 
we shall see, but we shall nothing that shall surprise us, or 
shake ns. A truce, however, to such reflections, and let us turn 
to the “ Journal of Mrs Fenton." *' Mrs. Fenton,”,thought we, 
** why we are familiar with Sihe name—where could it be we came 
across the Fentons ? ” After a wh^e it came back to us that we came 
across the name in Tasmania, where we were near neighbours, and 
often met each other. ** Are these the same ?" was our next query; 
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Lawremce, Sir Henry Lawrence and Sir John (afterwards Lord) 
Lawrence being her first consins. Her*first hnsband was a military 
oj 65 ‘cer*of the name of Campbell* with ,whom she came out to 
India in 182 U. She enjoyed a but ^ too brief, idewlly happy, 

* martlet life. It was during this time, from India, that she wrote 
^osd letters home to a dear friend, which bring back old India to 
ns. I Dinapore thei^ was the largest Military Station in India, 

• and it used to bo* gay with balls and parties. She specially 
.mentions Meeting t^ere a Mr. Blackwpll, “a very fine'young man.** 
, a son of General Blackwell, and it was our lot some years after to 
' make the acquaintance of this same Mr. Blackwell,^ grey and 
. elderly and 3^et with traces of his fine countenance and jsyes which 

drew Mrs. Oampfacirs attention. Then, after her husband’s death, 
she became the recipient of Sir Charles and Lady D’Oyloy’s kind* 
ness and hospitality, an*d wo ^knew people who knew the 
IXOyleys. Mrs. Campbell mentions Str Charles' devotion to ** art," 


by tbe flast India Company or by himself—full of the most 
splendid and accurate Art-engravings of places of historical 
interest in and near Dacca. She went from Dinapore to Bishop's 
College, the then splendid pile of buildings^in the Hooghly near 
the Botaitfcak Gardens, and became tbe guest there of the very 
.learned Principal Rev. Dr. Mill (and Mrs. Mill)-^ho afterwards 
had the Begins Chair of Hebrew at Cambridge, and who wrote 
works on Pantheism, and also ia Sanscrit which are unapproached 
to the present'da^r—herein, too, recalling ohr own happy mempries 
of an always *u%lcome guest with the following equally learned 
Principal the Rev. Dr. Kay,—who afterward represented the 
Convd^ion of the Church of England in the Revised Translation 
of the Bible, an intimatejCollege, and personal frien 4 of Lord 
Canning. It was from Bishop's College that the young widow 
married Captain Fenton, whom she bad met at Dinapore, and be* 
coming Mrs. Fenton, left i(Jr the Mauritius and then Tasmania. 
In X^OQ^iO’She settled jn the most pleasant corner of the island, 
on Emu Bay,^and it wa»here we bame on the futons ” Chat is, 
her family by GaptaiifFenton. !Hiis " Journal," thus, has touched 
us with th^ deepest personal inter^sii, and woke the happiest 
memories, from tne beginning ; and we may even go hack also to 
the North of Ireland whence Miss Kjiox came, whefe we should 
have .been no^ instead of having wamdered far and wide “ the 
|*ilgriifi of Love"—but that is a bidden page " of our life-story 
whi<^ we must pass over. Henc^ our special obligations to Sir 
Henry Lawrence which we, now writing in the pdl-euUa Revieuh^ 
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to which his distinguished Father contributed so much in’ihpsOy 
older days-acknowledge in<' these pages. It is all a chain olT 
marvel—very like a drenm—and yet a r^al dream, a living life, 
that is, true life. Verily, liian shall not MVE by bread alone, 
bijt, by every Word that proceddeth out of the mouth of GOO.’** 


7 , Common Salt ; its Use 'and Necessity for the MaintenaTWr of 
, Health and the Prevention of Disease. By C. Godfrey Qumpeu.*' 
London : Swan Sonnenschein & Co, Ltd., Paternoster Squa^ 
1898. Price five shillings. ’ * 

On the Natural Immunity against Cholera, q^d the Prevention 
of this and other Allied Diseases hy simple Physiological means. 
By 0. Gddfrey Gumpel. London and Edinburgh : Williams 
and Norgate. ' 

3, The Prevention of Epidemic Zymotic Diseases in India and 
' the Tropics Gen.rally. By C. Godfrey Gumpel. London: 

Watts & Co., 17, Johnson's .Court, Fleet Street, E. C. 1901. 

4. . The Plague in Impeachment and an Appeal, By 

0. Godfrey GiimpoL ^London : Swan Sonnenschein k Co., 
Calcutta and Bombay : Thacker, Spink and Co. 1899. 

T he first and second of these wd^ks were pz'blished Some 
while ago, the other two lately. Mr, Giimpel is a man 
of means, and a man with a mission,and the conjunction of 
the two make him peculiarly dangerous. But his "-inisiLion *' is 
to plead for Salt—common salt ! The Scotsman says with 
reference to the first:—" lt«^eserves to be readand weighed 
up by the medical profession ; and a lay-reader could scarcely 
study it without deriving^from it fliuch good instruction in the 
principles of health. The Lancet (March 30lb.^l895) says 
of the second of the above worker—“ Tnis is a learned, 
and at the same time curious pamphlet. It is le^^ed 
in that its author shows that he is well acquainted with 
the literature of the subject and witlf all the Tatest researches' 
that have been made in regard to it, and curious in that it 
sets forth an extremely simple view and remedy. Briefly < stated, 
the author’s views amount to this ;— The rdh of disease is in . the 
blood, the real cause of death is uttributabje to the destruction 
of the blood-corpuscles, &c., 4 &C.,.. . .‘'We do'not at all 
desire to prejudice the reader by thus curtly expreSkitig the aim 
and object of this pamphlet. are persuaded that the author 
has convinced'himself of the truth of the viqw he advocates, and 
about which ho has written^ *this little treatise, ^ioh, tfpart 
sdtogether from the practical i. point he seeks to prove, is worth 
reading on account of the nature ‘And variety of ihe information " 


* The .semi-personal character of tbe above " Notice '* will be exeaSSd 
the writer under tbe oircamBtftnces.— Ed., C. R, * 
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wM<^ contaiqs.The literary park of . |^e 

pamphlet hnd that which deals with deAtrnctive oriti(Hsms are 
mterestin^ f it is the constructive part that seems to, ns. weak. 
To effimine and critici&i^ it wonld take up more space than, -we 
can give. Those ^ho care to ^o so can read it through in a 
Couple of hours, and if they ever have the opportunity and desire 
to try the prophylactic virtues of small dose of sodium* 
cMofide recommended, they can, at any rate, easily do so without 

* any injury to themselves or anybody else.” 

• The third work we have read carefully over, and mueh the 
same remarks (&s*above) would apply to it. Both this ^nd the 
fourth trork cut very much against the serum-injoction theory 
for the Plague. * The last work.also concludes with an “‘Apffeal ” 
to. the people of India to form an Association for instiluting- an 
experimeirt as suggested in the above dissertation^ The objects 
nf such an Association (similar to those establiseed for the ” Open- 
air Treatment of Tuberculosis ”) would bo :— • 

(1) To collect the funds for the esperiment—estimated at 

about £500. * • ^ ,, 

(2) Ta petition the Government kstsanction—if not Active 

support —to obtain a status peK<f« the public. 

(3) ,To select the community in which plague or.chotera has 

bvel^n out. * 

(4) To arrange the superintendence and the details of the 

experiment. • • 5 

In thisjUtter—the practical wgrk of the tria]—it is expected 
that intelligent gentlemen of leisure and indep,%ndence, will olfer 
their assistance, considering thai^the object to be achieved is of 
unsurpassed and of far-reacbmg importance for the future of the 
human race. ^ * • _ , ’ 

In addit^ to all these, we have an article furnished us, as will 
be seen in our pa*^es in 4his issue. . 

^Somewhat more scientific than all these in regard to the true 
value of chloride of sodium (salt) iu cholera may s^so be found 
in an article oil “•Choldta and Scarlatina—their Cause and Cure ” 
by a ** Physician ” in our April number.] 

Tlia Hon'ble Raja Peary Mohun Mookerji, c.s.l., writing 
^om Calcutta on A^ril 9 th this year to &fr. Gumpel, says :— 

** We only want people to read your wrkings. There ik no escape* 
from thoihugh covnction wbqn once the book has been read. TbosiS 
who bhve read the book, amo^g whom are gentlemen in high 
official positions, have become as devoted admirers as myself. 

* We may conclude this noti<^ by baying thtit we both knew 
add read fibout sail being officaq|oHs in cholera long before 
Sir. Gumpel published his iifst book. We could, indeed, give 
{remarkable instances of its efficacy, • even in epidemics, vmeit 

wed ia tune. One of iho brightest ornaments of the Ind^n 
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Medical Serrloe also told ns once, on beltig ealLed Vbai be# 
himself sliOTild take* if at^ked by cholera, tl^t it 'would li^ 

** common salt. ” In passing we may add, that we remember 
liaving r'ead in some old number of ilhe jJonrnal of the‘Asiatic 
Society that a Missionary in l^orbh India (Behar) used te cure 
eo&ra bites by the application of a quantity of salt tied over the, 
wound. !^as this remedy been ever tried by any ^^our 
medical men—though now with Dr. Calmette's anti-Vcjpia' 
it is not needed. The anti-venine, however, cannot always be 
had everywhere, nor be used by laymen. • Hence, the other 
might yet be tried, We shall be glad to learn of ahy experi¬ 
ments. » » 


i. The Hitthammadan JrcMtQcture of Ahmedaba^, Part 1. 
A. D. 1412 to 1520, With 112 Photographic and Lithogra-' 

{ )hic Plates, by Jas. Bnrgess, oi.e., ll.d., f.r.s.E, &c., &c, Ac., 
ate Director-General of the Archax>logical Survey of India. 
London : W'lliam Greggs,& Sons ; Bernard Quaritch ; Kegap 
J*aul, Trench^ Trubner & Co. ; Liizac & Oo. Calcutta; 
Thacker, Spink &*do^^ombay : Thitcker «& Co. 1900. Price, 
31 shillings 6 ponce. ^ ' 

2. The 'Jain St-Apa and other Antiquitieg of Mathur^ by Yincent 
A. Smith, I C.S., Fellow of the Allahabad Univ^sity. Allaha-'^ 
bad : Government Press. 1901. Price, Rs. 14-8 (£ 1, 2 j.) 


T he first of the above wprks is Vol. VII. of Archseolo- 
gical Su;wey of Western India, or Vol. XXIV of the ^ 

The second is Vol. V of the H.-W. P. and Oudh, or Vol. XX 


of the Archaeological Survey ox India, Eew Imperial Series. 
MntCra Antiquities. ^ 

Why these two so . far separated works—odd volumes as we 
may call them—have been sent to ns—(or has the Posl^^Qffice 
swallowed up the others?)—wo cannot conceive, unless there 
has been a' sadden recrudescence of a£cectiou on the part of the' 
authorities towards the Calcutta Review^ or the particular authors 
of these two works, havo heard something of onr own antiquarian 
faddism in bygone ages. However, we ^ave to take things, as 
they come in regard* to these matters ^d not to be too par'- 
ticnlar. • c*" ‘ ^ 


Generally we may say ^ that there are thirty-tWtf« of these 
volumes of the New Imperial' Series already published, and their 
prices, though prohibitive to the public—who, however, care little 
for such works—are evidently put to cover a tithe bf the ebst of 
their production. The undertaking is certainly a grand one—to^ 
bring together in one view all Monnmental remains and lArt* 
of India from the Earliest Ages. But the cos/— —) The {nere 
iTAterifd ezfioition mnet baTe mst something like froisi 
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to fta,000*eacli volTime, and the profesBional aa irett aa Ubonr 
cost even more; altogetner aomettiing Vikl, ptobaWy, a laitK of 
mpeee per volnme. Thi^ is tbe way in which so much of the 
liardl;]^-raised revenues of India are spent^on a variety of 
*'fade " of Viceroys and others—^aily spent, and without a word 
of protest from a "watchful ” and “ifldependent*,? (1) Press. 
If put down the sum spent annaatly on mere ornamental and 
ma^ess fads—as well as those that are pretentiously useful—as 
'o crow per annum we shall not be far out. Our present Viceroy 
hra beenjiarticulafly remarkable in carrying out such fads, and 
that notwithstanding famines, plague expenditures, salt and in¬ 
come-taxes, and*tho starvation, of Pro uncial allotments. 6nt 
that is not the worst of it, for a good deal of his time and 
attention, that ought to be bestowed on the means of producing 
wealth in the country are thus spent in devising and thinking 
of ways of throwing it away ! And—we can all indulge in the 
most costly and useless extravagance—to gratify mere amims and 
partial sentiment—when we cau*do4t with others’ monies. Let 
us not, however, wander i'ar oft from ouf nptice cf these volumes. 
Some are published in England—and (they seem to cost the 
most,—and others in India through me Survey of lndia*Office 
at Calciitt%. ^Of course^ besides being splendid and costly, they 
are interestfhg in a way as showing something of the Past. The 
effort is a sacrifice offered to Antiquarian* old world sentiment--^ : 
to the si§nt|ment that dwells in tlje Past—to an interest born of 
idleness and, we may add, vanity. y ^ 

In the first of the above volumo^ there are thirty-three chap¬ 
ters of valuable historical letter-press. From the Preface we 
learn that,'like the preceding volume on the Mahommedan 
architectnre^^he provincial towns of Gujarat, this deals with the 
Muslim buildings df the oapital of that pqpvince. But whereas the 
former treated largely of the remains of the fourteenth century, 
when the country was under governors appointed by the Emperors 
of Dehii, the present taltes acedunt of the works olf the earlier 
Ahmad Shahi Sultans ot Gujarat, and exclusively of those erected 
in thei$ capital and its suburbs from the foundation of Ahmeda- 
bod in A. D. 1412 to 1^20. It has been justly remarked that 
ftih ong the many varieties of the Muhammadan styles prevailing 
in different provinObO of Indk^ that which hrose in Wcsteni 
India in Ahe early part of the fifteenth century, is one of the most 
instructive and aeserving of study^as it is also the most beauti- 
fell- It bears a markedly local impress, while the«element8 com¬ 
posing it ar4 of even* a bettor and lilgher class than are to bp found 
U Any part*of Upper India or Hyidustan proper. 

/In this volnme previous wsfks by Sir Theodore Hope and 
Mr, James Fergusaon, f.h.s., are largely utilised, and only 
(he fint^gentory of Ahmedabad wk are inoladed. Xo oomlptot * 
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it is intended hereafter to publish the 
the siKteenth and eafiy sevepteenth century in another vdTnhtO^ji, 

The seeond of the above volumes, as going into t1oe'^st|iSt 
past, is the more interesting of the Wo^ There is a Mim, an^ 
107 Plates, and the work comprises 23 Chapters. Cmminj^hao)— 
whom yre jmplored thkty-dve years jlso to undertake the explo¬ 
ration of Old Sunargaon,* but wbicn he durstn't* owing to 
tigers—and Fiihrer are largely quoted, and Biihler is alsQlbflliap^.* 
From the Introduction we learn that Dr Huhler took a great 
of interest in these Jain remains. The plate« ^hrow light, among 
otheV things, on the history of the Indinn, or Brdlitn! alphabet 
en the grammar and idiom of the Frdkiijt dialecis, on the 
development of Indian Art, du the political and social history^ 
pf t^orthern India, and on the history, organisation, and worship 
of the followers of the Jain religion. The jnsGriptionB* are^ 
supposed to go to the hegiiining of the Christian era. India 
drew largely from foreign sources : A^yrian, Babylonian, Persian, 
and Hellenistic traces bping shown in these early remains. 
Indian Art, too, wa» not sectarian, but Jain, Buddhist and 
Orthodox Hindus equalji^ availed themselves of the ^Sune religious 
symbols and decorativ^elements. 

The discoveries have to a very largg extent snimlied^corrobora- 
tion to the written Jain tradition, and they <mitf tangible 
qontrovertible proof ^of the antiquity of the Jain religion, and 
of its early existence very much in its present form. The series 
of 24 pontiff ( 77 rtAam/<;a 7 'aS) each with his distinctive emblem 
was evidently ‘'firmly be^eved in at the beginning of the Ohrisr 
tian era. The inscriptibns are replete with information as to 
iha organisation of thq Jain QiUrch in sections known as pana, 
and sikhfi, and supply excellent illustratiohs of the Jain 
books. Both inscriptions and sculptures give Tathresting details 
proving the existence'of Jain nuns,* and the influential position 
in the Jain Church occupied by women. • 


A Home Letter on the Calcutta University Question, Calontta: 
Thacker, Spink Sb Co. 1901. .• o 

T IJIS most entertaining “ Letter,” jn 20 pages, is altogether 
in versCwand not bad ferae either. At least they show 
culture, refinement, and a University t^±ing, as well as some 
eort of humour. The idwtity of the author Is ^well-kD 0 wn, 
though he ponceals it in this “ Letter ;"—he is actively engaged 
in the system of “ Education,” which he so freely criticises here. 
He*writes weU, and mhek, and well holds up tb^presenf system* 
to ridicule, but he does not offer or suggest much in its^ace. 
Haievidently relies much on Uord Curzon. We cannot do ^tter 
^ fihow.ow ftuthof's than quote some of hia stanta^. Xhii 
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^Macaulay’s mistalien panacea df ’Englwli 

Empires and dynasties have Come and gone, 

Invading hosts* cross the lagd have swept. 

And still the Rast has looked impassive on. 

Steeped in the languor that of old o'ercrept 
Atr spirit, like tifb trance of the adept: • 

But we will change all that, you*need not doubt it; 

And so I’ll tell you, how we set about it. 

Our panacea's ' English education ; ’ 

At leaet^his label serves to ticket it. 

It saves, you see, a lot of explanation 
If on s^short, convenient p^raSh we hit, 

Wheiher or not, it’s quise precisely ht. 

Why should we trouble nicely tn distinquish, , 

Though It’s not * education/ and not' English ? ’ 

Add ^hat it means, with a slap at the present rodC of Civt« 
lians:— 

Besides weVe now—there C... .n*s word for that, 

' Since his rebuke of thosfe mere scribbling (Waters,— 

\ nearly perfect Secretariat ; ' , , * 

And all the world knows our administrators. 

Financiers, judges, embryo fegisiaiois, 
s That matchless brotherhood the I. C. S. 

TZ '^wed with alf the talents —more or less. 

What’s then, you naturally ask, our plan 

From living death tp rouse the slumbering nations, 
j Xo elevate our Aryan fellow man, 

'And give him healthy tasfes and recreations ? 

In^brief— 'i\s—lecture.\ aTidexaminations/ > 

We unfold the banner, Sir, of al'jthe 'ologies 
And found innumerably schools and colleges. 

Carrying on ihe theme, he gets to the University, thu Sepato 
and the real /'^'band qf unpretending workers ” :— 

, The UNIVERSITY’S our master. Ft • 

Prescribes our courses, frames otir rules, ordains 
Our m^hods, text-books ; settles what is lit ; 

Puts^n^s grie%ous loacfs, and never deigns * 

To lift them ; addles all our wretched brains, 

And by its whimsies all our labour doubles : 

In fact 'tis the priifie cause of all our troubles. 

The Senate h; the seat of all authority, 
yTh* embodienent of a something transcendental * 

Taking eiTei.r%s will of%iie niajurity, ^ 

' Designed on a broad pl-tn to represent all 
Classes and views. We’vejnfade it nfnamental* 

As well as useful. I’ll ygur praise recall 
Illpsirious Bvdy ! Truly this mends ail I ' 

We've rajahs, maharajahs, one^nawah, 

Even proconsular goveryers two or three. 

Bishops and generals ; odr bnsomV throb 
To mark each C.S.I,, K C.I.E.; 

We've Khan Bahadurs? men of high degree ,* 



WeVe lawyers—yes, we*ve laagers hy ike uore 
There*s onli^ just one thing we might have more*j 

And that's a band of unpretending workers, 

Men who have made of teachine their vocation, 

Who toil in college lecture*roomsVna shirkers, * 

And learn perforce by daily application 
To know ti^s thing'called ' Indian education* 

' Its needs, its dangers, faults—^11 in the way, 

Of honest, humdrufn drudgery, day by day. 

We've some, of course ; but they're a trifle lost 
Among these stars of higher magnitude. 

E'en as the school-boy*s * duff''s discreVitiy crost 
With frugal plums—I fear my wit is rude, " 

I’d really like tu m^ke ii more subdued 
Yet let me add—of bread a painful lack ; 

And an * intolerable deal of sack.' 

• * * 0 e • 

How Indun students meet the demands of the University 
system is well shown in these verses 

NoteiS^ problems, text-books, all 6e puts aside, 
Th'^^ccumulated srorei of lecture-courses ; 
c In other he^p| Ifls soul would fain confide ; ^ 

On other hopes he concentrates the forces 
Of mental and^peouniary resources ; 

■ With prudent thrift lays out a few rupees » 

On an assortment of choice SuMSfARiiS. atrm 

To these he pins his faith ; from these he stores 
His brain auetv ; for these he ‘scorns delights 
And lives laborious days ;* o’er these he pores ; ^ „ 

To* these alone he gi^es his days, his nights; 

« For these bis earlier aspirations slights : 

Then primed and oAiffed against the destined date 
With a good conscience goes to meet his fate. 

ideal Officer,** or Education, .is thus sketclied:— 

Alas ! our teaching ideals are no better ■ 

Not where w« find the deoartnfiental taint. 

Scorn of the spirit, worship of the letter, 

A system of mechanical restraint ! 

^ I’ll sketch for you, you’ll re.«llv<.-find him <.;uaint. 

And, if I can, without exaggeration, 

The ideal Offjorr in education. 

A thing it is of precedents and rules 
Warranted to run smoothly in a gi;.'>ove. 

With something of the temper, whergby mules 
Their'^tiile to brute oiist^nacy provsy^t ^ 

A fixed determination not to move -n 

By reason or persuAs’pn. For a mind 
A matter of clock-work, rather ill-designed. 

A dry and jejune nature : taste and wit ^ 

The love of arf asjd science, learning, letters, , 

All these as superfluiii^ipmit; 

(What use has tt for tMse more than its betters ?} 

'Twill tun more kindly in official fetters 
With just ability—God save the mark— 

To run an office as its own Head Clerk. 
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The Anibor then tnrns to Lord Carzon :— 

‘*For you have dwelt upon ftie bank* of Isis, 
Have trod the High beneath St. Mary's spire ; 
Have read Uie Tbeaetetus agd the Lysis, 

And heard that ‘ happin«s« ’ is ‘energeia,’ 

And tho’ we not attain *fts good^o aspire: 
Have steeped yoih mirid in glamour of the pasty 
And strained the teeming futifte to for^ast. 

** There where the ancient city musin-^e^ 

A lovelier and a larger Academe ; / 

WhereaOollege gardens weave iheir phantasies 

* And tempt the scholar to lie still and dream, 

* Pursuing every high heroic theme, 

Where Cherwell flows by Magdalen’s placid walk 
And men learn Plato’s way by friendly talk. , 

i'To you we turn our hopes, thinking that you 
Will understand our troubles, and will deal * 
The measure of consideration due * 

To this high problem, or at least will fee* 

How vast the issues. And we make apical 
*PraecIaro tibi ’—this ohr best defence is^ 

* Oxoniensi nos Oxonienses.' *' 


**Here in Bengal ate dragons to b? slain, 

. Dragons without or claw d* sca^y fold. 

Yet none the less a most pernicious bane, 

’"‘"'That in red ^roitling coils and wreaths enrolled 
The nursling Education tightly hold. 

Oh haste and succour of your '^ndeness ’ 

Our Lady Sarasvati in distress ! 

i7 I ^ 

Finally, he concludes with the lesson to t^e “ Con;ipetition<* 
‘Wallahs ” that the Bios Thcoretikoa is higher than the “ Bios 
Frakiikos”— (toe should say that tho one should lead to tba 
other, and both be combined— ofj'are et Idlore) ;— 

** Action is glorious glory in the glow 
^hereibre; thp Rios Praktikos j^dmire : 

Yet, O ye competition-wallahs, know, 

. Because the soul’s a spai k of heavenly fire, 

ThaBios Theoretikos is higher :— i 

' Which rfleans, thy friends,‘'Jviihout undue detraction 

The life of Thought excels the life of Action.” 


J 
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Rt^oris on the Training of the Deof for 1899, ia the States of New York * 
and Pennsylvania.! New Voik and Philadelphia : Chrislophei; Sower 
Company. ^ ^ ' 

[These Reports are very interesting, but at present there is neither tjtmi 
nor space than to do more than mention them.] < 

The Dispensary Report of the^imjab foi 1900. 

[A hundred and twenty p'ges of fo/to size, of iahulaied figures. What an' 
enormous waste of lime and money—but no, not of money, for it is 
printed, free of loss we mi.noine, at the Civil and Miliary Gazette 
Press. Hc.te IS an instance of botli lepoit-m.iking and figures rua 
mad. IJie Chief .Secretaij to the Governmei.t <'f Hengal tias also 
found occasioii to inveigh .ag.ainsl a snnil.iil) wasteful and useless 
" Repott." Sricli a Repoit should in our*opioion—and many olhets of 
simii.ir imporf’and ta'ne—!>« psini'hvd oni,e in five years and then 
. furnish niei'fly'ihe tot.. hr, so as to ri’ine within a few pages. 'I he tons 
oi Covetnmciit plnrtiing done for the Supreme and Local Govern¬ 
ment:;—their cost ninsl^Se ^i.-ny Iti/Jts —might be reduced by nine- 
tenths, and may well fcim the siiiject of a commission* piegidetl over 
by .n genius for ciitimg down a^. Colonel ^.iifoiir in othei^days proved 
himself to he. Ihilth; d.iys of econo/ny seem to disappeared." 
fiom India wtili Aimy 'hjot ConiiMcts given for ten years in advance 
—a thing utteiK }iiq').'*sicrous aiul ut.he.ud of,—and free competi' 
tion in contiacts being <.\«ly<ud in f.ivonr t-f a “,supeMoi " and 
“reliable ” efass ofcniiiiaciois ! Of couise, L'ud Cuizon has nothing 
to do with these—iitveiil^eJess they ivould not Imve passed Lord 
Lawrence. '* 


Here we may also fitly afh, aic thefe othci " contracts" given out to 
Pves'-cs to the g'e.it ei rnhincnt of a<nne, uistend being disliibuted 
among the 111.111), and 10 the gieat saving of Governnie..i ? A "Com¬ 
mission " to report on all and fundvy Government " conliacts 
would bting very cu'ious things to light, and fuiinsh food (pr com¬ 
ment to the Press itself for 1 >eai.] ' 

Report of ihfi Police AdminidraiuSi m the Punjab.for 1900. Lahoie,*. 
The *' Civil and Mihiar) " Piess, sole Contractors for Printing 

ti> the Punjab Covcrninent. iQoi. 


Punjab Veterinary Col I pits and Or-/ VeJerinary Deparhnenf^Report iw 
J9C.0-J901. ■Lahoi'C : The ''Cnjl and Mi^'Uiry Gazette" Press,,.Bole 
Comractors foi Punting to the Punjab Govreniment. 1901. 

(It seems pretty clear from the abaiTe tliree " Rsports ” (^lat the Punjab 
Government, unlike other^ Local Governments in India,'.has no Press 
ofitsow'.. Of, pJe these contracts " given cut besides f In old 
times generally papeis that wore wetikly and could not stand alpne 
01 * whose support was rcquir.'>d were thus subsidised. We are,.not in 
a position to say th.it cf"ih<r several presses which are ^till subsidised 


• This •'ComniMMon •’ has, wren our above, been appointf>d. 

prebensive enough. IVhen a thnk like this is taken m bond, it unraiid bo 
and the most important part not left undone, 
t £speoially preet a»d printing eontraeta.. 


only it is not com. 
thoronehlp A/lfed, 


in one yray or another under thei present rigime^ whether their sup* 
port *' r^ required, but we beliwe the one that i 4 subsidised the 
heaviest has the least need for it. is it that, after all, if placed on 
its own footing and naked merits, it woulth not stand a chance with 
tli& other really ind#|;endent paf^rs ? This is leally a public ques* 
^ow. We are also not in a po|ttion to say if any nf the numerous 
Native journ.ils are “ subsidisecr'' likewise. And it is strange that 
these joiltnals which ai% quick and clever at fenetqige^iTt supposed 
“abuses " of Government, and p.irimliiy to Europeans at the expense 
of the Natives, have never s>tiin'<^led on this matter. Perhaps the 
** Uongiess’’may take it up, anu pay o(T old scofes against ceituin 
papers, as well jis point out the “ abuse.”] 

Thviy-'ritird Amnnil Repott of the Sanitaty Cotm/iisuotieti of (he 
F. atui Oudh lor J900. Allaltj^bud : N.-\Y. P. and Oudh Gov¬ 
ernment Pi css: 190I. , * • 


Notes on Vaccination in the N.-iV.,P. and Oudh for rqoo-ii^or. Allaliabad ; 
N.-W. i.‘. ano Oudh Government Pitss. 1901. 

:Adtninist)ation of the Rei;istraiion Jhjp.it/nirn/y N.-)V. F. and Oudh, for 
19 o-iyoi. Allahabad : Govcinnltiii Prtas, N.-SV. J.’. .md Oudh. 
I9'>* • 3 

Annu il Riturns of the Difensaii^s and Chat it J Institutions of the 
A'.-ir. F. and Oudh tor iv^oo.* Ayah..b,i Go\(.inment Picss, 
N.-W’? P. and Outili. 1901, I* 

[Another some 150 folio i age‘; of figilke^ '] %• 

The A^ticuUtnal Luiger. No. i, igoi. Aieca Catechu. 

[We may notAe tlii:> at leiTglh.] 

Anmnl Rcpoifs oj the Sihpnr and. ExpeiimcnliU 

, Fauns for igt.o-igcr. C nic^ lientj.il .S<'( lel.m.ii J’icsi. 

I 9 «[. •• 

Jfrig’ll,on W.lh A’. U' /*., 1 ,, BullctiiTNo. J2„ Afpicnliuial 

bent's. tiovei nmeiu 

Cultivation of Sugot-Bect i/imNottli J/idi<i,\s lliilletin No. 13, Agri- 
' cuUui .d b^Mca, Alluhai) id :*G(ivti n i^ji.t 

Dijfticnt oJ IIousi 7 ,jt Caiiic and Consetving Alanltre, being 

Bulletin'^ o. i? AHan.ibad Government Pi ess. 

[Airt! i'.p above m.'iy leceive further atteution.] 

Mentor tat to th% Qo’^.cnug of JBoHilm’ by ceilain inJiabiiants 0/Siihd, 
-gainst the Land Util. ^ ^ , 

[The gist of the memorial may be fouh 4 .in the folk -'ing lines 

•* 2 *. Your Excellency’^ hlcmoiiali.^ submit tn. to take away the 
people’s inherent rigjtts of alK'iiating tlicii land without compensating 
them is eqiiivrilent to^t.iking tlitii l.mci itself, and that sifth a step oit 
the part 9 f Government has «Uieady produced* a feeling of alaiin as 
regards^frsrffeiy and security of the people’s piivate holdings, and Your 
ExLellcncy's Memorialists humbly suj^itiit, is bpno meann j>isiili.ible under 
_ any cirnimsiances whatsoever. If the Bill becomes law a land improved 
' at a large outlay im good iim» v^ould be liable t9 be taken away by 
Gbvernmefft if their dues thereon coul^ net be paid -in a bad year. This 
vWbuld be afi ineffable haidsliip, since .Government first disable by legis¬ 
lation the cultivator from mortg^fig his |and or doing anything to rais^ 
^oney to pay Government dues, and thw, taking advantage of his In¬ 
ability to meet Government dejnands, deprive him of his land. But 
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the results of such a policy would be djetrimental to the interests of (govern- 
Blent theinselvesVas the cultivator^^having an ephemeral Merest in the^ 
land, can afford to be idlf. and \.t»y not feel himself called upon .to pm 
forth his best endeavouts either to improve the land or pay Government 
dues and at the first touch of faipine or distress-leave the land^nd go 
away undisturbed, thus making Government lose their revenue that 
year. The whole state of affurs in 'revenue administration nygbt thus be 
thrown into, eha^s and confusion attended witn serious loss or revenue. . 

93. Your Excellency’s Memorialists submit that in times of sdKr'Sity^ 
the cultivator wotjld be absolutely unable to pay the land revenue if the 
assistance of the money-lender is denied to him unless Government wiqh 
that such revenue should come out of any advance tkaf the State roi^t 
snake tojiim. ' 


24. Large numbers of Cultivators who tide over fam:ne years by borrow¬ 
ing ihnney from Sowcars on the security of their lands would be thrown 
on the Relief works when they are no longer free to offer that land as a 
security for tht debt." It is no wonder that Lord George Bainiltoii 
characterized the opposition to '*^e Bill arising only from the money- 
lending class.]^ V 

JRefiort of ihe Coni^Ussioner of Education for tlie year 1899-1900. Vol. i. 
Washington : OBT’crnment Printiifg Office. 1901. 

Accounts relating to th^ Trade by Land of British India with Foreign 
Countries. Nos. i, 9, «3_and d for the four months, April to July 
1901, compared with the-corrC^ponding period of the years \899r atad 
1960, Office of the Superintendent of Government Printing, India. 
1901-1903. 

Accounts relating to the Trcufe and Navigation of British India. Nos. 5, 
fi and 7, for the month oi October 1901, and for the seven months, 
1st April to 31SI October igor, compared with the Corrcj^onding 
period of the y'ears 1899 and 1900. Office of the Superintendent of 
Government Piiniing, India. 1901-1902. c 

A Monograph on Ivory-Carving in Bengal. By G. 0 . Dutt, Assistant to 
the Director of Land R,ecords a^d' Agriculture, Bengal, Calcutta t 
The Bengal Secretariat Press. 1901. < 

Report on the Legal Afftdrs of the Bengal Covet nment • (0's the year 
1900-1901. C^alcutta : The Bengal SecieUrtat Press. 1901. ^ 

Report on the Administration of the Salt Department during the ^ear 
1900-1901. Calcutta : The Bengal Secretariat Pres^ 1901. 

Report on the Administration ot '^'he Excise Department in the Lowe* 
Provinces iox year igoo-.^v.!. Calcutta: The Bengal Secretarial 
Press. 1901. 

Financial and Commercial Statistics of Britsh ^dia. Calcutta : Offife 
of the.Superintendent of Government Printing India. 1901. 






